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CARL. 
BECKE\Y 


Do You Feel 
This Way ‘ 
About Guns? 


REATER even than his con- 
fidence is the real and per- 
sonal affection that a sportsman feels 
towards his favorite gun. es? 
If you too feel this way about guns, you 
too will ever hold a warm spot in your heart 
for that greatest of repeating shotguns—Win- 
chester Model 12. 

Its beauty of design will win your admiration 
at first glance though your real affection will 
come only with the feeling of its stock against 
your cheek, its balance in your hands, its close 
shooting, faultless action and that ever-present 
sense of safety, sureness and dependability 
peculiar to a firearm which has passed the 
“Winchester Proof” test and bears the “Win- 
chester Proof” mark. 

Its price cannot bring you a closer nor a 
truer friend though, if you like a hammer rather 
than a hammerless repeater, you will, of course 
select Model 97. 

Shoot Winchester Shotshells—the Lacquered 
Leader, Speed-Loads, Repeaters or Rangers—in 
a Winchester Gun. Winchester shells in Win- 
chester guns are the ideal selection—they are 
made for each other. Our FREE booklet—“The 
Game—The Gun—The Ammunition” will help 
you choose the combination that will give you 
best results. 






































WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. &. A. 


TRACE MARE 














Winchester 
Camper’s Axe— 
of utmost con- 
venience to the 
sportsman, with 
black rustiess 
finished head 
and high grade 
leather sheath. 
Winchester 
now serves the sports- 
man, not simply with 
fine guns and ammuni- 
tion, but with all prod. 
ucts listed here. 
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Made by the 
Makers of 


WINCHESTER 
Guns and 
Ammunition 
Fishing 
Tackle 
Flashlights 
and Batteries 
Cleaning and 
Lubricating 
Preparations 
Cutlery 
Tools 
Ice and Roller 
Skates 
Auto Radiators 
and Radiator Cores 













This Swell 
Center Hunting 
Jack Knife with its big 
and useful saber clip 
blade, meets still an- 
other of the sports 
man’s needs. If inter- 
ested in these items, 
write for— 










“The Winchester Idea” 
—a booklet which de- 
scribes the full line of 
Winchester Quality 
Products. 
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Jonason SEA-HORSES—the 

small 27-pound Single, or 
38-pound “3’—are the lightest out- 
board motors in the world. They 
are also the easiest to maneuver. 
Full-pivot steering lets you dodge 
about at will, or back the boat 
without stopping the motor. No 
other outboard will do this. 

Johnson SEA-HORSES start 
cold, and start as easily as a motor 
car. They run as dependably. 
That’s why more are in use than 
any other outboard. 

They are muffled to a gentle 
purr. Hence they take you to 
shooting blinds with quiet stealth. 

They tilt up automatically over 
obstructions, and in shallow wa- 
ter. They’re attachable to boats of 
any shape — square or pointed 
stern. They’re detached in a jiffy 
without use of tools, and taken 
tight into the boat without 
crowding or weighting down. 





WORLD’S LARGEST 
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Light enoygh to pack over port- 
ages, powerful enough to take a 
boatload anywhere. 


We designed these motors to 
take hunter friends long stretches, 
to where the game is thick; and to 
maneuver easily where water is 
shallow and hard of access. 


Write for 
Color-Illustrated Catalog 


For the best season’s shooting you’ve 
ever had, write today for complete 
color-illustrated catalog of famous 
Johnson SEA-HORSES, ranging from 
the Single, and the Twin-Cylinder “3” 
to the Johnson world champion speed 
and power “10” “14” “16” twin cylin- 
ders, and four-cylinder “32.” Sales and 
service dealers everywhere offer these 
motors on free trial and easy payments. 


FOR THE BEST FALL SHOOTING YOU’VE EVER HAD—THIS HANDY 


HUNTING MOTOR 


World’s Lightest Outboard .. . Portable 


... Easy to Maneuver... Quiet... Sure- 
Fire Starting, Dependable Running. . . 







Johnson 
Sea-Horse “3” 


—world’s lightest weight 
twin cylinder Outboard 
138 lbs.) with patented 
Release Charger for 
Starting as easy as spin- 
ning a top. Cuts out one 
cylinder and super- 
charges the other, doub- 
ling spark intensity and 
starting with sure-fire 
certainty, even on cold 
mornings. 


Two most coveted improvements in out- 
board motors are identified with 


Johnson Sea-Horses 
1—Release Charger for sure- 
fire, easy starting 
2—Under-water ex- 
haust. No noise 

—no 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1093 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario 
Distributors for British Cotumbia: Hoffar’s Ltd., Vancouver, B. C 


Johnson 


SFA-HORSES 


MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 





FIELD AND STREAM is on the news-stands the 10th of each month 
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MUSKALLUNGE 


Mixes Brains with Courage 
Expert anglers say this member of the ruth- 
less Pike family is the best sport inland waters 
offer. He is a long, rakish fellow—straight 
back, but with a powerful drive in his long 
willowy body. 

Lazily, he slinks about in deep water—until 
he sees food. Then bang !—he hits the bait like 
a galloping full back lifting it out of the water 
with his savage rush. From then on he treats 
you to about as good a display of aquatic 
acrobatics as you will ever see. If you can land 
the majority of your Muskallunge strikes you 
can consider yourself a B. P.—a Bachelor of 
Piscatorial Art. 

His favorite hang out is the region of the 


Great Lakes, but any Northern State east of 


the Mississippi is honored with his presence. 
Try a Pflueger Muskill Bait or Lowe Spoon 
and see that your line is in good condition. 

Excellent food value. ‘The more you eat, 
the more you want.”’ Heaviest on record caught 
with tackle weighed 100 pounds even. 





Large Mouthed BLACK BASS 
The King of the Quiet Pools 


This big brother of the Small-Mouthed 
Bass prefers deep waters. There he lurks 
until you skim a bait above his head. Then 
he hits so hard and so sudden he usually 
hooks himself. Sinking like a plummet, he 
will carry your line down to the bottom of 
the pool—then cross back, and likely as 
not carry the line beneath the boat. Not un- 
til you wear him out will he show himself. 

Luckily these fine fighters are all through the 


East and Middle West—up to Canada and down 
to Louisiana. 

For lures use the Pflueger Pal-O-Mine Minnow 
and Luminous Tandem Spinner. Black Bass are 
delicious! 344% Ibs. is the heaviest caught on 
tackle to date. 





RAINBOW TROUT 
The Dandy of the West 


Just as colorful, just as wild as the dash- 
ing waters he lives in! This Rainbow col- 
ored fighter is essentially a western fish, 
although he has been introduced toEastern, 
Northern and even foreign streams. 

The Coast Ranges of the Pacific States 
offer the finest Rainbow fishing however. 
Pflueger Spinners, Colorado—Whirl-I-Gig, 
etc., are excellent lures. His taste varies— 
so be guided by what local fishermen use. 

And for food value—you will have to de- 
cide that yourself some evening under 
Western stars, when you take your trout 
out of the sizzling pan, or out of his 
steaming, pine-needle nest among the coals 
... Largest on record caught with tackle 
—26 1/2 pounds. 


—-and What’s What 
in Fishing Tackle 





Pflueger MEDALIST 
For Trout and Salmon 
Right and Left Hand Models 
Three sizes. Price, 35.O00to $12.50 





priveGea 





LEVEL WIND 


Pflueger SUMMIT 
Level Wind-Anti-Back-Lash, Price.... 810.00 








The Strongest, Lightcst, Greatest Capaci 





Reel ever Built. Price. ............-- $25.00 





Pflueger AKRON 
‘ast Sturdy Reel, formerly 
RE REE tee $5.00 


A Fine, F. 
$6.00—n: 











Pflueger Pflueger 
PAL-O.. MUSKILL BAIT 

Minnow 3 sizes—5Oc. 75e 
75e and $1.00 and $1.00 











THE ENTERPRISE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
E. A. Pflueger, President 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 


PFLUEGER 


-GER”® 


FISHING TACKLE, 
Leaders Since I864 


Akron, Ohio 









FREE 
Guide to Better Fishin 
Catalo . 149 


formation on where they are, 
what they are, and how they 
can be caught. Lists the best 
baits to use. 






The Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Dept. F-10, Akron, Ohio F 
Gentlemen:—Please send me free of cost 
and obligation. Pocket Catalog No. 149 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 


FRESH FROM THE 
ARCHITECTS AND 
DECORATORS™ 


IT IS a fresh and comfort- 
able beauty —this of new 
Haddon Hall. Everything 
is here to delight your eye 
and your sense of comfort. 
Sports rooms, squash courts, 
gymnasium, sun-bathing 
rooms, Sandy Cove, a play- 
room for the children—and 
bedrooms of beautiful dec- 
orative schemes, the results 
of unstinted planning. 
Ocean breezes blow in 
through open windows, and 
out the windows there’s the 
broad ocean view. 

Relax and feel at home 
here. Both riding and golf- 
ing facilities. Write for 
literature. A Motoramp 
garage adjoins the hotel. 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 





MOUNTAIN LION, DEER, TURKEY 


| QUAIL AND TROUT 


Experienced Guides, complete outfits—Results 
For particulars wire or write 
ARIZONA GUIDES, INC., Box 454, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
MARSHALL WARREN, Field Manager 


Autumn 1929 
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Adirondack Mountains 


Adirondack House Camps 
and Sites for Sale Separately 


Old and new patrons apply for board same as usual. 
Camps to let, furnished (except blankets and linen) 
$15 to $30 per week. For particulars address 


}e AD 
Indian Lake Hamilton Co., N. Y. 


Mr. & Mrs. Deer Hunter 


Sunny Pond camps in Adirondack Park is the 
place to get your deer. Warm, comfortable camps. 
Good deer country close. Competent guides. Rea- 
sonable rates, Write or call. 


S. SPAIN 


P. O. Benson Mines, N. Y. Phone 22 F-14 











LOG CABIN HUNTING LODGE 


FOR SALE—In Adirondack Mts.. the best deer hunt- 
ing in North America. 6 rooms and cellar—built in 
1865 of peeled spruce, now better than a new one 
160 acres of pine, spruce, balsam. and hardwood—2 
miles from public road—100 miles of wile state park 
at back door, Deer bear, fox, lynx, bob cat, beaver, 
otter, coon, rabbit, partridge, and woodcock hunting. 
Trout and Muskie nearby. One trapper caught 55 fox 
last season, No better deer and partridge camp any- 
where. Price $3800.00—part cash. Other camps as low 
as $700.00—booklet. EARL WOODWARD, Hadley, N. Y. 


Plentiful owing to past mild winters 

Bear Mountain Camp situated on Cranberry Lake in 
the heart of the deer country, affords opportunity for 
a wonderful vacation in the woods, together with every 
modern convenience. Huge fireplaces for a cool day 
Your choice of room, log cabins or tents Best quality 
food and homelike cooking. Easily reached by N. Y C. 
trains or by fine auto road. Altitude 1700 ft. Write 
for booklet and rates. 


3.M.BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake. St. Lawrence Co , New York 











DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
. 35 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 
Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex- 
ceptional table. Guides on application. Make reserva- 
nm in advance. 


tio 
PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 














For Your Fall Hunting Trip 


come to the New Inlet house, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of deer, bear, partridges. Good canoeing— 
eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
vegetables and berries from our own farm. Fine spring 
water throughovt house, with bath Buy your ticket 
for Benson Mines, N. Y-.; upon request a conveyance 
will meet you there; a distance of 44% miles; a good auto 
road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you, Write or 
telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 





Hunting Camp for Rent 
STONY CREEK, N. Y. 


40 miles wild country in heart of famous hunting sec- 
tion of the Adirondacks. 92 acres, seven-room camp, 
furnished, bath. Deer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, bob 
cat, beaver, otter, snowshoe rabbits, partridge and 
woodcock. Birds, Oct. Ist to Nov. 15th. Deer and 
bear, Oct. 15th to Nov. 15th. Price per season $100 
or $25 per week. Season Oct. Ist to Nov. 15th. 


ALFRED LOCARNI, 1012 E. 12th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





North Beach Haven, N. J. 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey 
coast. Apartments and bungalows for 
rent by the week, month, or season. 


16th St. & Beach Ave. 
Tel. Beach Haven 62 Cc. E. GERHARD 











GAME KEEPER 
expert on raising wild game, especially 
fowls, pheasants, etc., is open for en- 


gagement October Ist. 


Address C. H. WEBER, care Glenerie Falls House, 
Mt. Marion, Ulster Co., N. Y., until September 15. 
Then 191 Fairfield Ave., Mineola, L. 1. 











BELL LODGE *i2NY 985K" 
NEW YORK 
Geo. G. Bell, Proprietor 

For your hunting trip. One of the best places 
in the Adirondack Park 40 miles wild country 
to hunt over: deer, bear, fox, lynx and bobcat. 
All modern improvements. Home cooking. Only 
20 accommodated. Write for booklet. Our motto 
is, “WE FEED THEM”. 





Duck and Goose Hunters 


Come to the Great South Bay for your duck 
and goose shooting. Now is the time to book 
up for your fall shooting. Stay right on the 
grounds aboard a comfortable house boat. 
Reasonable rates. 


Cc. E. WILCOX SPEONK, L. I. 








NEW JERSEY DUCK HUNTING 


All kinds of ducks, and the finest kind of 
black duck and brant shooting. Good rigs and 
blinds. Either bay or pond shooting, with good 
food and accommodations. We try to satisfy 
sportsmen—further information. 


H. C. STURM *Phone 4-7308 
201 Sewell Ave. Atlantic City, N. J. 








WANTED 
Within 75 miles of New York City 


Place where squirrel, rabbit and bird shooting 
may be had over week-ends. State if accommo- 
dations—guide and dog—are available; also rates, 


GILBERT E. DREIFUS 
400 East 58th St., New York Apt. 4-F 














FOR YOUR HUNTING TRIP 


In heart of hunting section of Adirondack Mts., 40 
miles wild country. Deer, Bear, Fox, Canadian Lynx, 
Bobcat, Beaver, Otter, varying Hare, Cottontail Rab- 
bits. Deer & Bear season Oct. 15 to Nov. 15. 800 
bucks killed in our county last season. Good home 
cooking. Own farm produce, ham & maple syrup. 
240 miles from New York City, good roads. 5% hrs. 
by train, 2,000 ft. elevation. Gentiles only. Make 
reservations ear 

A 


ly. 
Y WOODWARD, STONY CREEK, N. Y. 
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T. R. 
taught him 


to shoot 





¢CAPTAIN CURTIS, whose wide experi- 
ence in firearms and ammunition has made 
him recognized as a foremost authority in 
this field—.” Quoted from one of the im- 
portant sporting goods trade magazines. 














‘There's one name that is better known written by Captain Curtis for the press. 


to the shooters of this country than any- He is equally at home with pistol, rifle 
other-—Capt. Paul A. Curtis. and shotgun and that he is not merely an 
Since May, 1919, Curtis has been edit- authority from the theoretical point of 
ing our Arms and Ammunition Depart- view is attested by the many important 
ment and answering (right here in our expeditions on which he has hunted in 
office) the thousands of technical and the north. There is practically no form of 
semi-technical questions that come from big game or small game shooting on the 
shooting enthusiasts and gun “cranks.” North American continent with which he 
As a boy, Curtis was a neighbor of the is not intimately acquainted. 
late President Roosevelt and his close con- An interesting evidence of the year- 
tact with that dynamic and great sports- round interest in Curtis’ department is 
man largely determined the direction of the fact that in the closed seasons (spring 
Captain Curtis’ own life. To what good and summer) the number of letters he 
purpose he pursued his hobby and his answers is only slightly less than during 
study, and the national reputation he the fall hunting season—letters requiring 
achieved, is perhaps best illustrated by a very definite knowledge of models, cal- 
his being appointed Aide-de-camp to the _ -ibers, uses, loads, ballistics, game condi- 
General commanding the Procurement tions, trajectory and arms history. 


Section of Army Ordnance. While in 
France they inspected many of the great- 


‘ Is it any wonder then that Field & Stream 
est European small arms factories and 


carries more Arms and Ammunition ad- 
vertising than any magazine—35% more 
Much of the Ordnance Department’s than its nearest contemporary during the 
publicity produced during the War was January through August period? 


the lines of support and communication. 


This is Chapter X of 
THE STORY OF FIELD & STREAM 


Chapter XI will appear in the November issue 


BS 














Operated 
under 

the most 
liberal 
policies 
known to 
hoteldom . . 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


with 
RADIO IN 
EVERY 
ROOM 


e+-and more for your money, 
always: radio when you throw 
a switch —ice-water when 
you press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your door — 
a good library at your disposal 
—a reading lamp at your 
bed-head—your own private 
bath—all_ these things, 
whatever the price of your 
room, at no added cost... 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every one of the 7700 Statler 
rooms ... And each hotel 
offers your choice of restau- 
rants, from a lunch-counter 
or cafeteria to formal, a la 
carte or banquet service of 
the first class. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 


New York 
(Hotel Pennsylvania) 
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Moose, bear, sheep, caribou, goats and all 
others look alive when mounted by Jonas 
Bros. Art Taxidermy catalog showing fa- 
mous mountings, free. 


Master Taxidermists 
i) 







Greater Hunting Joy | 


‘ Prolong the pleasure of your hunt 
by having your big game skilfully mounted. 











September Fly-Fishing 


Catch-That-Big-One 
“QUIMBY’S” 
COLD SPRING CAMPS 


Five Lakes in Border Forest 


TROUT—SALMON—LAKERS 
Saddle horses, bathing, hiking 
Main Camp—22 Cabins with baths and open 
fires—Guides—Good Roads—No hay fever 
Hortense Quimby, AVERILL, Northeastern Vermont 





——, 


Game Preserve for Sale 
One hour by auto from Knoxville, Tenn. 


1300 Acres of Smokey Mountain property, one 
and one-half miles of frontage on Smokey 
Mountain National Park. Ideal for summer re- 
sort or game preserve. 400 Acres of tillable 
soil with 600 acres of fine timber, seven never 
failing springs, hunting and ftshing, quail, dove, 
grouse, pheasant, turkey, bear, deer, squirrel, 
rabbit, o’possum, raccoon, fox. One mile from 
Southern Railway station, On main highway 
leading to park. 


COOPER & COFFMAN, INC. 


Realtors 
Knoxville, Tennessee 











re 
Canadian Fishing and Hunting Club 
MEMBERS WANTED 


A fishing and hunting club, composed of sixteen Amer- 
icans, organized under the laws of the Province of 
Quebec, controlling twenty-three square miles of terri- 
tory, with excellent and exclusive fishing ard hunting, 
desires five or six additional members. For full infor- 
mation, address P. O. Box 562, Berlin, N. H. 




















| 





HEALD POND CAMPS| 


JACKMAN, MAINE 
Omer G. E tis, Prop. 


Individual log cabins—central dining room, Ameri- 
can plan. Electric lights and private baths. 

Trout and salmon fishing—canoeing and hiking. 
Many outside trips. Automobile road to camp. 
1600 ft. elevation. Booklet and rates on request. 














ae 

PORTSMOUTH-MADISLAND HUNTING & FISHING CLUB 
Matagorda County, Texas 
Finest geese, brant, duck and quail shooting in the United States. We have a 
few memberships left for sale. Building is new. Electric lights, hot and cold running 
water in every room, shower baths and all modern improvements. For information, 
write for booklet. Telephone and telegraph address:— 
Collegeport, Texas 








HUNTING SEASON 
at Kidney Pond Camps 


in the Katahdin Country 
opens Sept. 15th on Duck and 
Oct. 1 on Deer and Partridge. 


Book early—we have room for about forty. For injor- 
mation write: Bradeen & Clifford, Greenville, Me. 








REAL GOOSE SHOOTING 


At last we have made arrangements whereby we can 
give you real goose shooting. Particulars upon appli- 
cation. No party of less than four. Rate $150.00 
each per week. This is an entirely separate service 
from our duck shooting as we are completely booked 
on our house boat THE WALTER ADAMS, 


WRITE J. A. WILKIN WATSON, ARK, 








DUCK SHOOTING 


on Merrymeeting Bay 


Complete accommodations for sportsmen. 
Board, boats, blinds, decoys and guides at the 


DARTON FARMS 


Bowdoinh Maine 


Booklet on request 


GOOD HUNTING 
Clifford’s Rainbow Lake Camps 


Plenty of Deer, Bear, 
also Duck and Partridge. 


Open Sept. 15 on Duck and Bear 
Partridge Oct. 1 and Deer Oct. 15 


Book now. FRED CLIFFORD, Millinocket, Me. 











Lion, Bear, Deer, Turkey, Bob Cats 
Season opens on deer, turkey and bear Oct. 
15th and closes Nov. 16th. Located 65 miles 
from Grand Canyon; one day’s drive from 
Kaibab Forest. Have hunted for 13 seasons in 
this part of the country. Located 10 miles from 
game reserve where there are abundant turkeys. 
Good outfit guaranteed, including hounds and 
horses. Box 55, Williams, Arizona. 














Big Chief Camps 


Our deer run 75 to 100 pounds heavier than in 
northern Maine—and we offer plenty of grouse 
and all kinds of birds. 

Virgin country—twenty lakes and ponds—log cab- 
ins and main camp—$20.00 per week—and an 
auto road in. Tel. & Tel. Con. 


CHIEF STANWOOD 
Tunk Lake P. O. East Sullivan, Maine 











DUCK SHOOTING 
ON CHESAPEAKE BAY 


On private estate, few minutes’ walk from modern 
residence, finest accommodations. Less than five hours 
from New York—60 miles from Wilmington. No in- 
conveniences or interference from other gunners. Black 
Ducks—Mallards—Red Heads—Canvasback and Quail 
in abundance. Shores well baited. Shoot from blinds, 
no boats necessary. Dates now being arranged. Season 
Nov.-Dec.-Jan. Call ROOM 1005-315 Fifth Ave., 
New York, ’Phone Caledonia 7371. 


Deer, Bear, Moose and Partridge Hunting 


Camps can be reached by auto and boat via Milli- 
nocket or by boat from the B, & A. R. R. at Nor- 
cross and are situated in the finest game country in 
Maine at the head of Pemdumcook Lake. Good Fall 
fishing to Sept. 30th. As we limit the number of 
hunters, reservations should be made early, For fur- 
ther information write to 

MACDONALD 


a t. 
“White House’? Camp Millinocket, Maine 














PENOBSCOT 


In that county I operate clear spruce log camps— 
comfortable, clean, newly and completely equipped. 


LAPOMPEOG AND 
SEBOIS CAMPS 


I can show you great fishing and hunting and give 
you the best of food. Write for booklet. 


Archie Junkins, Prop., Oxbow, Maine 














EXCLUSIVE 


Hunting privileges on 415 acres 
in famous Pike County, Pa. 
Grouse, deer and bear. 


OWNER 
144 Jacoby St., Maplewood, N. J. 
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To settle the Estate 


of W. L. Hurley, Deceased. 


SOUTHERN 
ISLAND ESTATE 


and wonderfully rich 
game preserve 


5,000 acres on the Atlantic 
Seaboard off South Carolina. 


A paradise for sportsmen 
—game is plentiful, and 
varied—private oyster beds, 
beach and dock. 

Terms can be arranged. v 


For completely illustrated booklet address 


Estate of W. L. Hurley 
801 Broadway Camden, N. J. 
a 











r Quail—doves 
wild turkeys—deer 


Fine hunting and excellent Hotel 

accommodations. Dogs—guides— 

horses or automobiles furnished. 
Tue Carotina Hore, Summerville, S.C. 














AXIDERMISTS 
ANNERS 


WORLD'S 
RECORD 
BIG 

HORN 








As modeled 6Y 
>, JF. Hansen 












the best 


If you want 
obtainable 


workmanship 
send your trophies to us. 
The Harvard Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, the N. J. 
State Museum, and other scien- 
tific institutions employ our ser- 
vices. Can YOU go wrong ? CATALOG. 


HANSEN STUDIOS 
Amerwa’s Premier Sculptor-Tazxidermists 
61 Lake St., Jersey City, N. J. 





Come to Currituck Sound 


to» good: battery’ shooting. Wild goose and 
duck decoys Will meet all guests at Norfolk, 
Va., with closed car. Excellent cooking, com- 
petent guides. Season looks good for Canvas- 
backs, Redheads and geese. References. I 
grow, sell and will advise about the planting 
of wild and natural duck foods in ponds and 
lakes. Write for booklet. Season Nov. ’29- 
Feb. °30. 

ROBERTSGOOSINGAND DUCKINGCLUB 

. D. ROBERTS 


Waterlily P. O., N. C. 
Wire or write for reservations 


Shooting on Pamlico Sound 


We guarantee the best Brant and Geese 
shooting to be got in state. Ducks also 
plentiful. We have all of the modern shoot- 
ing equipments. A 1 Accommodations. Live 
Canada Geeese and Brant for sale. New 
York Reference. 




















GARY BRAGG Ocracoke, N. C. 

















Hunting and Fishing Preserve: 
For Sale at Low Price on Easy Terms 


4600 acres in South Georgia, affording excellent quail shooting, also 
turkey shooting—45-acre lake stocked with bass and brim—good 
eight-room club house with necessary outbuildings—80-acre bearing 
pecan grove—On good road and only eight miles from railroad— 
Terms and price unusually reasonable. Address: Box 800, % Field 
& Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








SPORTSMEN 


We have leased for this coming season thousands of 
acres of the greatest quail territory left in America. 
No shooting has been allowed on many of these prop- 
erties for years and this season's crop of quail is 
enormous. 

We can combine quail and goose shooting and give 
you the best obtainable of both. 

Ladies can be accommodated. Make your reservations 








at once. 
J. A. Wilkin De Witt, Ark. | 





CHANNEL BASS = Trozt, Croakers. Kings 

Guides, Power Boats with Cabins & fe A-1 5 

Ze ~ -baths. Sea Foods, Ho mm 
r. Plan. Day $3.50 & $4 


‘otel, 50 double rooms, 
rown Vegetables, Fresh Milk, Exes, 





Sept. and early Oct. excellent for Channel Bass 25-58 !bs., Trout, 1-10 
Ibe Surf ae Del.-Mar. Ys iy oh Reed or O. P. C. & N. EX. 
= Ww sn an a . (Ocean Side). Booklet 
MARS (Owne ( Sunsestap Management) 


= DUDLEY’S ISLAND 








Duck and goose shooting from well 
baited points and ponds, over live de- 
coys in lower Back Bay and upper 
Currituck. No battery, all shooting from 
six hundred acres of marshes. Comfort- 
able boxes. 


L. L. DUDLEY, Virginia Beach, Va. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE 


One of the best Islands on the Chesapeake Bay for 
gunning and fishing club, with high ground protected 
by old growth Southern pines. Admirable location 
for club house. Four hours from Philadelphia, thirty 
minutes from largest and best equipped hotel on 
Del-Mar-Va Peninsula. For further particulars write 
lock box 257 (wire or phone No. 100), Crisfield, 


Maryland. 











Chesapeake Bay Duck Blind 
FOR LEASE 

Gunning rights of third of mile shore frontage on Tar 
Bay, facing Barren Island (middle of eastern shore of 
Chesapeake Bay), with one blind having plenty of 
elbow room, for lease for season. Situation is in sight 
of Great Bar (southern end of Barren Island), where 
myriads of fowl gather and afford some of best shoot- 
ing in the United States. 


L. R. ENDER, Fishing Creek, Hoopers Island, Md. 





5000 ACRE HUNTING 
PRESERVE 


Coastal, South Carolina, lots of game 
and fish, quail, turkey and deer. Prop- 
erty accessible to nice town. Heavily 
timbered and wooded, also high and well 
drained. Five and one-half miles water 
front on beautiful river (deep water) ; 
several excellent sites for dwelling or 
club house. For further information write 
us. Sixteen years’ experience locating 
these properties for numerous satisfied 
clients. 


CLARENCE C. PHILLIPS CO. 


Georgetown, South Carolina 








ON THE GULF IN SUNSHINE LAND 
LUNCHEON ON THE PORCHES IN JANUALY 
GULF woe LODGE is located ,on my Gulf of Mex- 


ico in loited section n fish and game. 
The best of salt water ph memmeren, Ry and deep sea. 
Only short distance to fresh water lakes. Our own Fish 
and Game Preserve of over 1000 acres for exclusive use 
of our guests. Private oyster beds. We offer all modern 
comforts, a bounteous — and old-fashioned hospitality. 
Rates as low as $15 per week—rooms with private 
bath somewhat higher. ‘a all the year. Write us for full 
information and references. Illustrated booklet free. 


Major C. J. EDGAR, Hudson, Pasco County, Florida 








DUCK PARADISE 


WHITE RIVER MARSHES. ADJACENT 
RICE FIELDS. FINE BASS FISHING— 
FEW MEMBERSHIPS LEFT. 
DR. W. M. SLACK Sec. 


Memphis, Tenn. 








SPORTSMEN! 


A veteran hunter with forty years’ experience in 
the Famous Currituck Sound. Excellent opportunity 
to shoot all kinds migratory game. Dependable 
guides, first class battery and blind equipment. 
Splendid accommodations. Give us a trial. 


ALBERT S. GRIGGS 
Wild Goose Park, Point Harbor, N. C. 





Duck, Goose, Quail and Snipe Shooting 


There is no better place in North America to be sure 
of getting a good bag of excellent game; our equip- 
ment is first class in every way. All game may be 
sent to the hunter’s home in any part of the U. S. or 
to England‘and France, Terms are_ reasonable. Season 
November, December and January. November is always 
good. Our preserve always has a good crop of Duck 
food. It is best to make reservations as far in advance 


as ossible. White’s Game Preserve, Waterlily, vations. — A February 1st—References. 
. lina. WYER’ DGE, SPOT, N.C. 
Currituck Sound, North Caro a 6. on 5 ‘ 5 





Aa BOE Bes Sh ter Re 
colo Sound, N.C. 


Canvasback — Redhead — Geese - 
This part of the Sound for Canvasback and Redhead. 
Our Guides know where to rig out. Our sportsmen 
return year after year. Comfortable rooms and_ beds, 
with bath and electric light. Food unsurpassed. Reser- 





=Sportsman’s Paradise= 
Splendid 1,250 acre farm, 31/2 miles water 
front, for sale. For particulars write 


Cc. R. HOLMES 
Hertford, N. C. 

















Te 
Mus. W. H. WaLkuR 


igre Cide 1a 
CAROLAND 


POPLAR BRANCH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Ideal goose and duck hunting. Located within a mile 
of the State Highway. 35 miles from Elizabeth City, N. 
C. 50 miles from Norfolk, Virginia. Near the center of 
the Currituck Sound Country—the sportsman’s chosen 
hunting grounds. Experienced guides, live decoys, out- 
fits furnished. A quiet southern home with good conven- 
iences. Rates very reasonable— — teservations as far 
in_ advance as possible. Season .. ist—Jan. Sist 











Ducking Shores For Sale 


Have 3 good ducking shores for sale located on 
Chesapeake Bay, Honga River and Hoopers 
Straits, Dorchester County, Md. Club houses 
equipped, everything ready for this season. For 
particulars write to 


EMERSON C. HARRINGTON, Jr. 











A SPORTSMAN’S DREAMLAND 


1750 acres, Ocean and River frontage. Wonderful 
combination Quail and waterfowl preserve, also, plenty 
Turkeys and Deer. Channel, Striped _and Black Bass. 
North and South Inland Waterway. Best and gamiest 
I know and a sacrifice price. Splendid all year climate, 
High ground. Accessible by automobile. 


WALDRON BAILY 
Morehead City, N. C. 














Cambridge, Md. 


A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 
HUNTING—FISHING 
QUAIL—DEER—DUCKS 
Wonderful Climate Rates Reasonable 
Write— 

F. W. MARINE 
JACKSONVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
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FREE?! 


Get all the new hunting equipment you need without spend- 
ing a penny. Start now and be ready when the season opens. 














Any article made by any company that advertises in Fre_p & SrreaM 
can be obtained by anybody absolutely free in return for subscrip- 
= : Sean tions for Fretp & STREAM, the number of subscriptions required 


- SO inva depending on the retail value of the article. 
BIG GAME—BIG TROUT 


Club Panache Preserve, near Roberval, Que- 
bec. 195 square miles ideal hunting and fish- 
ing territory, on the famous River Croche, 
where the record Speckled Trout (Field & 
Stream Trophy) was caught in 1927. 
LAKE AND SPECKLED TROUT FISHING. This 
MOOSE, DEER, BEAR AND FOX HUNTING. 
Model 39 


These, for Instance 


This Remington 
Model 17-A Shotgun 
given free for 

only 38 annual 


Comfortable new cabins, complete outfitting, 
Motor in comfort to within five miles of best Marlin 

FOR TROUT MAKE IT JULY, AUGUST OR 
subscriptions. 

Booklet on request only a 3 


reliable Canadian and Indian guides. 
hunting and fishing locations. First class or- 
ganizailon for hunting and fishing trips. 22 calibre 
SEPTEMBER iven for 
Come Where The Big Ones Await! & 
J. Leonce Hamel, Manager Remington pump ac- 
Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q. Canada 


iat tion repeating shot- 
subscriptions. gun. Model 17A, take- 
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Hudson's Bay Company 
INCORPORATED 2no MAY 1670 
We take pleasure in an- 
nouncing the opening in 
Northern Quebec, on the 
Manouan River, of a large 


The only lever-action 
.22 calibre repeater 
made. A _ man-sized 
gun and extremely ac- 
curate. Take down; 
24-inch barrel; Bal- 
lard rifling. Shoots 
Shorts, Longs and 


down, in 20 gauge, 
and 10A, takedown in 
12 gauge. Barrels 26, 
28, 30, 32 in, full 
choke, modified choke 
or cylinder. Weight 
5% to 7% lbs. accord- 
ing to gauge and bar- 
rel. 


Long Rifles without 


hunting and fishing terri- adjustment. 


tory. 

An illustrated folder, 
price list, etc., will be fur- 
nished on request. 
Sportsmen wishing to make 


reservations for this season 
should write or wire: 


Wudson’s Bay Company 


Tourist Department 
100 McGill Street, Montreal, P. Q. 





Mail This Coupon 


———— ad 


WINFREY’S ISLAND LODGE 


Dundee, Que. (on Lake St. Francis) 
A TOP NOTCH PLACE 
DUCK HUNTING, FISHING—Bass, Muskie, S- 


This Model 20, 
erel. Cozy bungalows. Reached by Cc. N. R. or N. Y. 
ol auto. American Plan $35.00 weekly. 1926, bolt action 
W. C. WINFREY 
825 Bienville St. Montreal P. Q. -250-3000 or 300 
or Travel Bureau Montreal Hotels 
SAVAGE 
Yours Free for 
36 annual sub- 
scriptions. 




















FIEF HUBERT FISH & GAME CLUB 
ST. RAYMOND, QUEBEC, CANADA 


Hunters and fishermen: come and have a trial visit 
on our newly opened grounds which are located on 
the boundaries of Laurentide National Park, at about 
70 miles north of Quebec City and which are acces- 
sible by auto to within 10 miles of our camps_and 
then by wagon. Moose, Deer, Bear, Brook Trout 
abundant. Write for information. Reasonable rates. ‘ 
Apply now. L, P. POMERLEAU, Manager. There is no better rifle 





made for American big 
game hunting. Extremely 
accurate, with enormous 
velocity and flat trajectory, 
it is suited to everything 
from woodchuck and hawks 
to elk, moose and bear. 





Fishing and Hunting Preserves 


Excellent trout fishing any time of the day. 

Spring and summer fishing—best results. 

Latuque Moose, Deer, Bears, Partridges 

— Many trips can be arranged. 

ention your wish. Accommodations for 
ladies. Write early for information. 
ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 

Box 8 Latuque, Que., Canada 


Send me complete information about getting equip- 


Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 


ment free. 
F & § 10-29 
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ELEPHANT. LION. 


BUFFALO. RHINO. 


and other Big Game Hunting 
throughout 


EAST AFRICA 


Chas. A. Heyer & Co. 
Nairobi Kenya Colony 


have specialized in the organization 
and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
tific Expeditions since 1903. 


Success Guaranteed. Highest Creden- 
tials. Illustrated catalogues and full 
particulars from our Agents: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


or write direct to us 





Hunt in Jackson’s Hole 


Biggest all-game hunting country left in the U. 8S. for 
elk, deer, Mt. sheep. moose, antelope, bear, small game, 








JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS INC. 
Sculptor—Taxidermists 


An establishment of 20 years’ standing 
producing the finest work to be had in 
the mounting of game, fish and trophies 
and the tanning of fur skins. The larg- 
est and best-equipped taxidermy studios 
in the world. Write for our new catalogue. 


705-715 WHITLOCK AVE. NEW YORK 











ALASKA 


KODIAK BROWN BEAR 


The Most Prized of Trophies 


Complete your trophy collection with KODIAK 
BEAR, the world’s largest flesh eater. Found 
only in Alaska. Eight sportsmen, guided by 
us, in Spring ’29, bagged twelve, averaging 
considerably over 9 ft. 

Now booking Spring '30 Kodiak Bear Hunts, and 
Polar Bear and Walrus expeditions to the Arctic. 
B® Also Fall 1929 and '30 hunts for Kenai 
Moose, Chickaloon Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly 
and Glacier Bear. Operating in Alaska Peninsula, 
Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, Rainy 


VIRGIN WATERS 


Ouananiche Brook Trout 
The kind of fishing you have dreamed 


about. Our waters teem with land-locked 
Salmon, Brook Trout, Lake Trout and 
Great Northern Pike. 


BIG GAME 
MOOSE DEER BEAR 


New. territory just opened up, an un- 
spoiled wilderness where big game abounds. 
Also excellent gunning for Partridge, Duck 
and Geese. 


OUR TERRITORY MAKES GOOD! 


Comfortable cabins and accommodations 
for ladies and children. 

Best of guides, provisions and equipment 
supplied to all parties. 

We specialize in long and short canoe trips. 

Reservations now being made for season 
of 1929. For further information, rates 
and reservations write or wire to 


C. W. BATES 


Pass, Chickaloon, Matanuska Glacier, Chugach and 
Alaska Ranges. 


Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse 
“ALASKA GUIDES” 
Headquarters, Anchorage, Alaska 


birds, and trout fishing under best of guides and with Ist 
class horses and equipment. Hunting with pack outfit 
into nearly inaccessible country the early part of the 
season, Permanent camp hunting for Mt. sheep, elk, and 
deer. Arrangements on 10 days’ notice for ranch and camp 
hunting for elk only beginning Nov. 16th. Rates on appli- 
cation. Jas. S. Simpson—30 years’ experience in Jackson's 
Hole. Simpson & Kennedy. Address all correspondence 


St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Quebec, 
CANADA 
Avoid disappointment—Do it now. 





au © 


= & 


to Bessie M. Kennedy, Laramie, Wyoming. 








Hunt in the “Famous Jackson Hole”’ 


Open season Sept. 15th to Dec, Ist. Bear, Moose, 
Elk, Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at 
big game. Write us for information and early book- 
ing dates. 

SPRING BEAR HUNTING 


PLUMMER HUNTING CO. 
Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
LANDER 

















FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 


ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 


$5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth 


Kansas City, Kansas 











MOOSE? DEER? BEAR? 


A Real Hunting Trip? 
Write PHIL MOORE 
White Point Inn, Hunt’s Point 
(Queens Co.), N. S. 


Wire via Liverpool 











DRY FLY FISHING 
IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Anglers may enjoy this engrossing sport in 
the inland streams and lakes of the province, 
March to November. All fishing grounds are 
easy of access by motor or rail. Salmon-fishing 
with fly or by trolling in coastal waters, early 
spring and at best July to October. Big game 
and game-birds abundant. Competent guides 
and outfitters at all points. Comfortable stop- 
ping-places. Some of the most sporting golf 
courses in the world. An ideal resort for 
fisherman, hunter or vacationist. All partic- 
ulars from 


Bureau of Provincial Information 
Victoria, B. C. 





peace—rest—quiet—comfort 


SLX POINT LODGE 


“OFF THE BEATEN TRAIL” 


A fortunately located log cabin camp in the heart of 
Canada’s green pine forests, An accessible fastness 
surrounded by many wild lakes Practically unfished. 


BLACK BASS 


Small mouth as. and lake a fishing psd good. 





Excellent homé cooked food. Fresh meats: cream and 
vegetables. GOOD COFFEE and HOME-MADE 
BREAD. Clean white sheets—Hudson’s Bay blankets. 
Guides if you wish. Elevation 1400 ft. Drive in or 
by stage from Peterboro. BOOKLET. 


ALFRED D. GREENE PAUDASH, Ont. 








CAMP WE-NA-NAK °%,:="" 
a ia Paradise 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 

Easily reached by Auto. No man ever left our 
Camps without his deer. Home comforts right 
in the big Woods. Cleared trails for our hunt- 
ers’ convenience. Good beds. Good Food. $40 
for 15 days hunt including competent Guides. 
Folder. 

Fred J. Schmeler & Sons, Box 51, Magnetawan, Ont. 














BIG GAME HUNTER 
MOOSE—DEER—BEAR 


WALTER R. ALLEN 
Stone Ridge, York Co., N. B., Canada 
Wire Western Union at Fredericton, N. B. 


My Log Cabins located in the Grand John Moun- 
tains afford fine Moose, Deer and Bear Hunting, 
and the prospects are excellent. Get the benefit of 
my twenty years’ experience and take home some 
nice Trophies. Rates and reference upon request. 


re: 
‘DOUGLAS J. ESTEY, Reg. Guide 
Stone Ridge, York Co., N. B., Canada 


HANSON’S CANADIAN CAMPS 


SABASKONG BAY—BROOKS LAKE 
LAKE OF WOODS DISTRICT 


Follow the Real Sportsman to Canada and 
enjoy limit catches of Musky, Black Bass, 
Lake Trout, Wall-Eyed Pike, etc. 

Hanson Camps are right in the heart of the 
Canadian Woods, yet you will be assured of 
accommodations of the highest order and a 
wonderful FISHING TRIP. 

A special circular sent on request giving 
full information. 

KENDALL HANSON 
Rainy River, Ontario 
c J. A. SIZER 


4401 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago 
*Phone Lawndale 5040 























I am writing this to express our sat- 
isfaction with the results we have 
received from advertising in Field 
and Stream. We received more en- 
quiries from our ad than from any 
other source, 
Yours truly, 
HOTEL ALGONQUIN 
J. E. Colson 

Aug. 5th, 1929 


MOOSE DEER 


Gaspe Peninsula, Quebec 
SPEND A WONDERFUL HOLIDAY 
Excellent hunting, privately leased territory, beautiful 
hunting lodge, best of guides, Readily accessible from 
rail-head. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for refer- 
ences, particulars and terms, Open season Sept. 20th 


to Dec. Sist. 
EDWIN B. REID 
Box 808 Campbellton, N. B. 


Moose Inn Fishing and Hunting Lodge 


Georgian Bay near mouth French river. One of the 
best spots for fishing and hunting in Canada. First 
elass accommodation in the rough. This camp is as 
near virgin territory as an accessible place can possi- 
bly be. The last seven miles of the trip in is made by 
a gasoline operated hand car. Excellent duck shooting. 
Biggest bucks in Canada killed in_this district. 
Managed by experienced sportsman. Write or wire 


LLOYD COLLINS. Key Junction, Ont. 








MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Bear also very plentiful this season in the Meta- 
gama district. Many moose and bear seen by sum- 
mer campers right from their cabin door. Folder. 
Reserve by wire or letter. 


M. U. BATES 
Box 1, Metagama, Via Cartier, N. Ont. 














F AMOU. The Provincial Govt. granted me the ex- 
elusive rights to 92 sq. miles—and the 

territory is abundant with game and fish and yet has 

practically never been hunted or fished before. 


THE CHAPDELAINE LODG name’ of ‘my 


camp and you may have read about it and the way we 
live in —_ Hemon’s famous novel—"" Maria Chap- 


delaine”’ 
Write for my descriptive circular 
about camp, hotel and prices 


SAMUEL BEDARD, Peribonka, Lake St. John, Quebec 
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A WARNING TO BIRD LOVERS 


T is the opinion of experienced bird 

observers and conservationists that 

much of the well-intentioned interest 

in wild birds is misdirected and some 
even injurious to the interests of nesting 
birds. Due to the activities of various bird 
protective organizations, a very wide- 
spread interest in birds and their preserva- 
tion has been created, all of which is 
desirable and should be "encouraged ; but it 
is suggested that there should be more 
effort directed toward constructive bird 
protection and less to mere gratification 
of curiosity or casual interest. 

John M. Phillips of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, a veteran in the conservation 
field, asks the American Game Protective 
Association to issue this warning: 

“Bird lovers should be more careful 
when photographing birds and their nests. 
I have known a number of cases where, 
in order to get the camera above a bird’s 
nest and let in sunlight, the limb support- 
ing the nest was tied down close to the 
ground and the leaves covering the nest 
removed. In one case, after the photograph 
was taken, the string was cut and the eggs 
catapulted into the air. In order to get 
a clear photograph, the weeds and other 
cover are often removed from around the 
nests of meadow larks, quail, grouse and 
other ground-nesting birds. 

“Every naturalist knows that predatory 
mammals have the habit of following 
tourists’ and hunters’ trails for the re- 
mains of lunches and camp garbage. A 
trail leading to an exposed bird’s nest, 
either on the ground or in a tree, in- 
variably results in its destruction by 
predatory creatures. 

“But the greatest crime of all is that 
of removing young birds from their nests 
for the purpose of photographing them. 
After being removed, young birds are not 
contented in the nest and scatter on the 
ground, where they are often destroyed 
by predators or die from exposure to in- 
clement weather. In our campaigns to 
interest the public in birds, we need to 
give more instruction regarding the plant- 
ing of food-bearing trees and shrubs and 
less to mere bird-loving and careless 
photography, which oftentimes constitutes 
a real menace.” 


DO PIKE SHED THEIR TEETH? 


HEY do not, says T. R. Langlois, 

pathologist of the fish division of the 
Michigan Department of Conservation, 
notwithstanding general belief to the con- 
trary. He says: 

“The mouth of our common pike is 
armed with two types of teeth, the upper 
jaw lacking the sharp canine-like mar- 
ginal rows that characterize the lower 
jaw, but bearing instead the hinged teeth 
on the vomer and palatine bones which 
form the roof of the mouth. These hinged 
teeth may be bent inward and throatward, 
but not outward, and their function is to 
allow any fish or other object that may 
be caught to move along only in the de- 
sirable direction—stomachward. Though 
functionally important, these teeth are 
relatively inconspicuous, and it is the 
battery of long, sharp, firmly fixed mar- 
ginal teeth on the lower jaw that have 
the reputation in fishermen’s lore of being 
annually or seasonally shed. 
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“Specimens of the pike in the collection 
of the University of Michigan Museum, 
some taken nearly every month of the 
year, were examined and all were found 
to bear the usual formidable array of 
marginal teeth. Some specimens collected 
in late July, 1927, by Fortner and Moody 
of the Paris hatchery had their teeth 
nearly covered by their gums. The casual 
observer might easily have failed to see 
the teeth at all, and if he had seen the 
projecting tips of the full sized teeth he 
probably would have called them new 
teeth, not recognizing the swollen condi- 
tion of the gums. No specimens have been 
found to be notably lacking in marginal 
teeth, and none have been found possess- 
ing two sets of teeth, one displacing the 
other. 

“Based on these and other observations, 
the conclusion seems to be that the firmly 
set or ankylosed marginal teeth of the 
pike are not periodically shed and 
renewed, but remain with the fish through- 
out life unless broken off by an over- 
active mouthful, in which case they are 
gone forever. The reports to the contrary 
are probably based upon uncritical ex- 
aminations of pike mouths when the teeth 
are inconspicuous because of swollen gums.” 


COYOTES OVERRUNNING 
ALASKA 


ILD animals, as well as human 

beings, are disposed to migrate and 
to occupy new territory which may appeal 
to them as offering more possibilities than 
their previous habitat. 

Alaska is experiencing a manifestation 
of this tendency in an unwelcome invasion 
by the coyote, common to our Western 
plains but until recently unknown in the 
far North. The first coyotes entered 
Alaska in 1915, it is claimed, finding their 
way from Yukon territory in Northern 
Canada into the headwaters of the Tanana 
River and down the valley of that stream 
until now they have penetrated the valley 
of the Yukon throughout almost its entire 
length and have invaded other sections 
of Alaska, including the valley of the 
Porcupine of the north and the Kenai 
Peninsula of the south. They have in- 
vaded the headwaters of the Kuskokwim 
River and are preying upon the herds of 
reindeer which graze in the vicinity of 
Norton Bay. 

Fur-bearing animals suffer from this 
invasion, particularly the foxes, which are 
frequently driven out of their normal 
range. The fur industry, which depends 
greatly upon the fox, suffers accordingly. 

The great breeding area of migratory 
waterfowl in the delta of the Yukon is 
threatened. The devastation which might 
reasonably be expected should these ani- 
mals overrun the nesting grounds of 
waterfowl would seriously impair the 
normal hatch of birds. 

Alaska and the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the United States Government are 
keenly alive to the situation. Congress has 
made a small appropriation of $5,000 for 
the present fiscal year to carry on preda- 
tory animal control work in Alaska, which 
has been supplemented by an appropriation 


of $30,000 by the Territorial Government 
of Alaska for the biennial period ending 
March 31, 1931. The control work is being 
carried on co-operatively by the Alaska 
Territorial Government and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
the utmost effort will be made within the 
limits of the funds available to establish 
effective measures for checking the spread 
of these predatory creatures. Trained 
trappers and hunters are being employed, 
and in addition detailed instruction is be- 
ing given to native trappers as to the best 
methods of killing coyotes. 

Wolves also occasionally create havoc 
in game herds of Alaska, but there is no 
great danger of their spreading and in- 
creasing in numbers to such an extent as 
the smaller predator. Wolves are known 
to have killed many reindeer during the 
past winter, but it is not expected that 
they will be as serious a menace as the 
coyote is. 


DUCK REPORTS CONFLICTING 


HE results of a survey of migratory 

wild fowl conditions prevailing dur- 
ing the last hunting season, made by the 
American Wild Fowlers, have been com- 
piled and distributed. The information 
contained is particularly interesting be- 
cause of great variation of the reports. 
The compilation contains 51 reports, 42 
of them being from wardens and other 
officers concerned with game administra- 
tion, and 9 from club members and others. 
Of the game officers reporting, 10 re- 
ported an increase in waterfowl, 22 aver- 
age conditions, and 10 a decrease. All 
others reported a decrease. Reports were 
received from all parts of the country. 

From the far West reports are uni- 
formly discouraging, the only encourage- 
ment being a statement that duck sickness, 
which has been responsible for such a 
tremendous loss of birds in that region, 
has not been serious recently. In Cali- 
fornia, several reports coincide in the 
statement that practically the only marsh 
land left suitable for duck feeding areas 
is that which is held by duck clubs for 
shooting preserves. Unfortunately, most 
of the area formerly used by ducks and 
now drained is used for agriculture and 
can never be restored. 

Several club members say that the de- 
crease in ducks in the Imperial Valley 
has been tremendous. One writes that 
they have now about five birds to every 
hundred they had twenty-five years ago; 
another puts it as low as three, and a 
third, more pessimistic than the rest, 
places the ratio at one to one thousand. 

In the middle west region, embracing 
states east of the Rocky Mountains and 
west of the Mississippi Valley, reports 
were general that there was a decrease 
except in Montana and a notable exception 
in Kansas, where birds resorted in count- 
less numbers, probably owing to improved 
feeding conditions. 

In the north central region, a more 
nearly average flight was reported, al- 
though a persistent decrease covering a 
period of years was indicated. 

In the southern Mississippi Valley, re- 
ports were most conflicting. Ducks evi- 
dently resorted to especially favorable 
feeding areas in great numbers, from 
some of which distressing reports of 
slaughter have come. A marked conflict 
occurs in reports from Reelfoot Lake, 
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the United States game protector report- 
ing the season’s kill at from 125,000 to 
150,000 for the season 1927-28, which 
was reduced to from 100,000 to 120,000 
last season, while the state game warden 
estimated the kill last season at about 


,000. 

On the Atlantic Coast the reports in- 
dicate that good shooting was confined 
largely to baited grounds. This practice 
prevails throughout the entire Atlantic 
Coast, on the Illinois River and the south- 
err Mississippi Valley on ground con- 
trolled by clubs. Complaints were general 
that shooting was unsatisfactory on un- 
baited grounds. It is argued by those who 
favor baiting that, where shooting is done 
in moderation, it is better for wild-fowl 
to find feed than to find none. 

These reports are obviously not to be 
completely relied upon as indicating the 
waterfowl situation accurately, but they 
do indicate the general trend toward limit- 
ing waterfowl shooting to smaller areas 
controlled by clubs and individuals. The 
waterfowl survey being carried on by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey will add 
much information and will undoubtedly 
reflect conditions more in detail. 


CROOKED MUSKRAT FARMER 
EXPOSED 


XTRAORDINARY interest in fur 

farming has resulted in legislation 
in a number of states legalizing the taking 
of wild fur-bearing animals for breeding 
purposes under certain conditions and the 
sale of live stock from fur farms to other 
breeders. Evidently laws enacted to pro- 
mote these operations are filled with loop- 
holes, as a number of crooked practices 
have been unearthed by state game au- 
thorities. 

One instance has recently come to light 
in Wisconsin. A certain licensed muskrat 
farmer obtained one pair of muskrats as 
his foundation stock. It was soon dis- 
covered that more than 500 rats had 
shortly afterward been shipped by him, 
all within a period of three weeks. Such 
startling prolificness aroused the suspi- 
cions of the game authorities, who upon 
investigation found that the proprietor of 
this so-called fur farm had been employ- 
ing Indians to trap live wild muskrats 
and deliver them to him, which he sold 
and shipped to customers as the product 
of his farm. 

Similar discoveries have been made in 
Iowa and Minnesota, where alleged fur 
farms were operated as a blind to cover 
illegal trapping of wild muskrats, which 
were sold at fancy prices. 

Undoubtedly, there will be a tightening 
up of the legal restrictions governing fur 
farming at the next legislative sessions. 


ELK IN MICHIGAN 


from 20 to 40 animals have been seen at 
different places, and game wardens have 
located plentiful signs of browsing and 
bedding. 

These elk winter on rolling hardwood 
land, where they subsist largely on soft 
maple browse. 

A more thorough survey is to be made 
of the refuge to determine accurately, 
if possible, the number of animals in the 
herd. In some instances these elk have 
wandered outside the refuge, but they 
have not strayed far from their proper 
range. 


PROTECTING BIRD LIFE 
IN GEORGIA 


Ae a coming from the 
office of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies at 1974 Broadway, 
New York City, tells of an arrangement 
recently effected with the Bureau of 
Biological Survey whereby special pro- 
tection is to be given to the wild bird life 
of the Ogeechee River section in the 
vicinity of Half Moon, Georgia. Accord- 
ing to E. B. Whitehead, Federal Game 
Protector, this region is especially rich 
in water birds, many thousands of herons 
each year congregating here for breeding 
purposes. Wood ducks also are to be 
found here, in perhaps greater numbers 
than anywhere else in the country, and 
recently have shown some tendency to 
increase. 

In view, therefore, of the unusual op- 
portunities presented for giving special 
protection to the wild bird life of this 
section, the Audubon Association has 
agreed to provide the salary of a man 
who shall serve throughout the year as 
a deputy United States game protector. 
The recently appointed officer will be 
under the supervision of E. B. Whitehead, 
United States Game Protector, stationed 
at Savannah. It will be his duty not only 
to protect the water birds of the region, 
but also to look after the enforcement of 
the Federal law pertaining to song and 
insectivorous birds, for here the killing 
of robins and other song birds in winter 
has never been completely stopped. 

Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, President of 
the Audubon Association, stated that ad- 
ditional plans were being considered to 
co-operate with the Biological Survey in 
placing special game wardens in the 
field for the purpose of guarding iso- 
lated colonies of breeding water birds. 


NEW ZEALAND 
FACES UNIQUE PROBLEM 


O better example is furnished any- 

where of the folly of . introducing 
exotic species of animals in any country 
without careful investigation of their 
habits than is offered at present by New 
Zealand. These oceanic islands, which 
have been separated from other lands for 
countless ages, have developed a flora and 
fauna peculiarly their own. Animals, birds 
and fishes from other parts of the world 
have been introduced there indiscriminate- 
ly. In some instances the results have been 
beneficial, as for instance in the introduc- 
tion of the rainbow trout; but it seems, 
according to the New Zealand Native Bird 
Protection Society, to have been a mistake 
to introduce plant-eating animals exten- 
sively, as has been done. 

During the process of evolution, a forest 
has been developed there which will not 
permit the presence of plant-eating ani- 
mals. These forests existed for countless 
ages without any such animals to feed 
upon them, and now that deer, elk, goats, 
opossums and the like have been intro- 
duced the results are unfavorable. 

It is claimed in literature of the society 
above mentioned that it will be necessary 
to exterminate these animals in order to 
save the forests from disappearing. Mr. 
E. V. Sanderson, Honorary Secretary of 
the New Zealand Native Bird Protection 
Society, writes the American Game Pro- 
tective Association that bird life, once 
exceedingly plentiful in New Zealand, is 
being badly depleted through misdirected 
effort in the introduction of new species. 


CALIFORNIA 
PLANTS GRAYLING 


H. SHEBLEY, chief of the divi- 
e sion of fish culture of the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Department, has 
made a plant of 40,000 grayling in the 
lakes of Yosemite National Park as an 
experiment to determine whether or not 
this fish will thrive in California waters. 
The attempt has been made heretofore 
to establish the grayling in California, but 
has never been successful. 

Grayling were formerly very plentiful 
in Michigan, but they have completely 
disappeared from the waters of that 
state, though they are still plentiful 
in some parts of Montana. Many of the 
streams of Alaska abound in grayling. 
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T may not be generally known that 

there is in the northern part of the 
southern peninsula of Michigan a sub- 
stantial herd of wild elk which has de- 
veloped through the stocking of seven 
animals released in the Otsego State 
Game Refuge in Otsego County eleven 
years ago. The number of animals now 
ranging that locality is variously estimated 
at from 150 to 400, but no definite census 
has been made, so that these estimates 
may be altogether too high. Groups of 
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Silvery glow on Two Medicine Lake, Glacier National Park 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 


OCTOBER 


Getting Your Cyoat 


Hunting bear, goat and sheep in the Chickaloon is no sport for the weak-kneed or faint-hearted 


ITH the help of a wise young 
Bostonian who ‘sold tickets to 
travelers and claimed to know 
all things pertaining thereto, I 
had planned to hunt “the biggest bears in 
the world.” Books of authority told that 
they were fifteen feet long and weighed a 
ton, ran faster than a horse and were very 
fierce. They were also said to be as thick 
as flies on Kodiak Island, Alaska. 
Having arrived in Seattle, I 
learned that the ship which the Bos- 
ton young man had so knowingly 
arranged for my transport to 
Kodiak lay somewhere on the rocks 
of the jagged Alaskan coast, with 
no certainty that she’d ever float. 
So, upon the assurance of an 
Alaskan acquaintance who had 
hunted on the mainland and claimed 
he’d killed a twelve-foot bear, I 
reduced my bear hopes by three feet 
in length, changed my plans and 
took the regular boat for Alaskan 
coast towns. 
The hunt really began at Juneau, 
the capital of Alaska, where the 
boat stopped several hours. I de- 
barked and proceeded to the gov- 
ernment building to procure a 
license to hunt wild game animals 
in Alaska. After a rather wild hunt 
for the building, I found it, a half 
mile from the coast on a rise of 
ground. After another hunt in the 
building, I entered the office of the 
game commissioner. A gum-chew- 
ing young woman looked me over 
with a pleasant, interested ex- 
pression as she inquired politely, 
“Is there anything I can do for 
you? 
I admitted the desire for a license 
to deposit the proverbial salt on the 
tails of bear, goat, sheep, caribou, 
moose, wolf, et cetera. She inter- 
viewed a file on the opposite side 
of the office and returned presently 
with a bundle of papers, saying 
“Please fill in these applications.” 
During the procedure she regaled 
me with lively conversation. “Did 
you hear about the still hunt in Dead 
Horse’ Gulch?” she asked. 
Of course I hadn’t heard about it. 


GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


By NORMAN MARSHALL 


With an especially energetic bite on her 
gum, she began. “This morning bright 
and early, Katsman—he’s the prohibition 
agent here—went snooping down into an 
old log hut in Dead Horse Gulch, smelling 
for a hootch mill, and what do you think 
he found? A black bear! He’s on the dan- 
ger list in the hospital now. Isn’t it too 
bad it was only a black one? With bears 


The big billy of the Chickaloon 


and things, they're so crowded at the hos- 
pital now, and the undertakers say their 
business is slack. Black bears aren’t much, 
you know, not fierce enough to be rated as 
game animals in Alaska. Gee, wish he'd 
run into one of the browns or grizzlies 
such as you've a license to play with.” 
She sighed, took out the gum and stuck 
it under her desk as I offered a scrap of 
paper with General Grant’s face 
printed in grecs.* “Yes, fifty 
dollais, please. Good luck! Hope 

you have a close-up with a big one. 
Another young woman in the 
same office looked up with real 
sisterly interest and said smilingly, 
“Oh, you’re from the East! That’s 
where I came from. I’ve been here 
a month now. Always lived in 
Brooklyn before, but it was so stuffy 
there that four of us girls chipped 
in twenty-five dollars apiece and 
bought an old flivver. Sadie—she’s 
one of us four—had been to a girl’s 
camp once; sO we scraped up a 
kettle and a couple of old frying 
pans, swiped a tent and had a grand 
time auto-camping all the way out 
to Seattle. Sometimes we stayed at 
the free auto places, sometimes 
right beside the road when ‘it got 
dark. We went through Glacier 
National Park and had the time of 
our young lives dancing with all 
the swell guys in the Park camps.” 


WAS keen, of course, for in- 

formation and so ventured, “I 
understand about the motive power, 
but would you mind informing me 
just how you managed the gas and 
food in case I might try it some- 
time?” 

“Oh,” she said, with a flourish 
of her pen and a most charming 
smile, “the grub and gas, when we 
didn’t swap songs for it—I can 
sing, you know—cost us another 
twenty-five dollars apiece, and we 
sold the old buggy in Seattle for a 
hundred dollars, same as we paid 
in New York. At an employment 
office in Seattle we all got jobs in 
Alaska. Sadie and Mary are down 
in a fish office at Ketchikan. Lizzie 
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Field and Stream 


Ordinarily it doesn’t take much of a hunter to kill caribou in Alaska 


and I have jobs here. Hope you have a 
good hunt. Oh, yes; Lizzie is engaged. I 
haven’t quite made up my mind which one 
yet. Good-by.” 

From Juneau to Stuart, across the 
gulf of Alaska, I had my only taste 
of the peaceful open Pacific. A taste was 
sufficient. I didn’t care to eat. From Stuart 
to our hunting base on Cook Inlet is a 
scenic delight of rugged mountains, up 
which the United States Government 
Alaskan Railway climbs and twists and 
then loops down to Anchorage. 

Here I took a gas car up to Chickaloon. 
The branch railway follows the Mata- 
nuska River quite a distance on its way 
to the old Naval coal deposits developed 
during the war at Chickaloon. The engine 
driver was not very communicative, but 
in answer to my inquiry about a cliff 
exposing beautiful pastel-colored strata, 
he informed me that there was an Indian 
legend about the bright-colored rock face. 
Strange Indians coming from the far 
south made a whole summer’s journey to 
get the different colored rock from this 
cliff with which to make paints for their 
pottery. Were the strange Indians from 
Nevada or Mexico? He did not know, and 
later I found no information at the Mu- 
seum of the American Indian in New York 
City. 


LEFT the car for a saddle at the rail 

head, where I met my guides. The log 
houses here at Chickaloon had frost-proof 
vegetable cold-storage vaults in the cliffs 
at the rear, and gardens of turnips, lettuce 
and potatoes in front. The biggest straw- 
berry plants I had ever seen, covering a 
two-foot diameter space, were, unfortu- 
nately for me, just past bearing season. 

Sometimes our trail lay through the 
woods, sometimes over the dry, pebbly 
bed of the Chickaloon River, where the 
blue-gray glacial water wandered at will. 
The stream was first on one side and then 
the other of the flat, cobble-stoned valley. 
We halted our horses often and raked the 
bare mountainsides with our binoculars. 
Time and again, away up there on the 
tundra, we saw flocks of white specks, 
but when the glasses shortened the dis- 
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tance, the specks were resolved into white 
quartz stones or isolated patches of snow. 

Once, as we came out of the woods, 
somewhat discouraged by repeated snow 
flecks and white rocks, there they were! 
Our first Ovis dalli were contentedly feed- 
ing close up under a castellated spire— 
but all were the hornless gender. After 
this, we saw mountain sheep nearly every 
day. Often they were inaccessible or were 
the undesired ewes and lambs. 

The mountain goats were not as abun- 
dant as the sheep. They were usually 
higher up along the edge of the snow and 
on little shelves where, even if we could 
approach them under cover and within 
range, they would be likely to fall off the 
precipice for hundreds of feet, spoiling 
their heads and horns. 


T each vantage point of the broad 
outlook, our binoculars would rake the 
mountains for miles in all directions as far 
as they would reach. That which appeared 
to the naked eye as a possible bear usually 
resolved itself under the glass into a 
mound of black moss or a black boulder. 
Hunting bear, goat or sheep in the 
Chickaloon is no sport for the weak- 
kneed or faint-hearted. It’s a continuous 
mountain-climbing job. If a desirable big- 
horn is located, horses are picketed near 
some draw or line of brush or rock cover 
likely to permit an approach to the game. 
One marks mentally or by compass-bearing 
and blaze the exact location of the game, 
and plans to start climbing up thousands 
of feet at the first light of the next morn- 
ing. Sheep seldom move far, except when 
disturbed or when they move to a new 
feeding ground. The strongest hunter 
can seldom climb an altitude of much over 
five or six thousand feet and get back 
by dark; so animals above this distance 
are usually left alone, as it’s too cold to 
sleep without blankets in or near the snow. 
One afternoon we located with our 
glasses what seemed to be a very desirable 
bear—big and silky brown, weighing per- 
haps a thousand pounds and probably 
having a ten-foot skin. My guide estimated 
that he would not be over three thousand 
feet above the river bed. 


The next morning, as soon as it was 
light enough to see rifle sights, we started 
out with high hopes, hurrying our horses 
to a point on the river nearest to where 
we had last seen the bear. With our 
glasses, we saw the big fellow we had 
located the day before. He was content- 
edly digging ground-squirrels. We hoped 
we could keep under cover and get within 
range in three hours’ climbing. 

In the clear light of the early morning, 
we were working our way up through the 
alders. The fog and mist were intermittently 
lifting and covering us. After we had been 
going an hour, we came out of the cafion 
in sight of walls too steep to climb. 
F inally we located a sort of path, used by 
game to get down into the cafion. 

Right in this pathway was the down- 
ward track of a big bear. He had come 
down very swiftly, and had crossed the 
bottom of the cafion not a hundred feet 
above where we had left it. The guide 
thought it was the bear which we had 
seen only an hour before, away up on the 
mountain. Of course, it may have been 
another one that we hadn’t seen. It was 
of no use to follow him, as we would have 
to approach downwind and he would get 
our scent and vanish. He certainly couldn't 
have been more than a few minutes ahead 
of us, and we speculated for a moment 
on what might have been. If we had come 
together in the underbrush there, he or 
we would surely have had some sport. 


HERE is always an element ot dan- 

ger in Alaskan hunting. If one of those 
big brutes gets close enough—and there 
is always a chance of meeting a bear in a 
thick scrub or fog—it is a pretty certain 
death unless you can stop him. 

In the smoking room of the steamer on 
the way to Alaska, several hundred bears 
were killed by the old sourdoughs aboard. 
All were charging the relater with mouths 
wide open. As a matter of fact, the Alas- 
kan bear—black, brown or grizzly—with 
plenty of room around him and seeing 
you a long way off, to the best of my 
knowledge will depart, fast or slow. But 
at close quarters, both brown and grizzly 
will charge, and are dangerous beasts. 
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After a lengthy council, we decided 
to go after our original ‘bear on the 
chance that our track-maker was an- 
other. We had a long, exhausting, wet 
climb before our glasses assured us 
that there was only one bear and not 
two. We never saw that bear again. 
Such is hunter’s luck. 

We came down in about one-tenth 
the time it took us to go up, though 
not equaling the lost bear’s speed. 
Having arrived at the river valley, we 
mournfully mounted our horses and 
started back to camp. As we came in 
sight of one of those high, snow- 
covered peaks, we stopped to rake 
again the mountains where we had 
seen some doubtfully desired bears the 
day before. We had often seen there 
a big billy-goat too high up to reach, 
but to-day there was a little white 
speck a thousand feet farther down. 
We. dismounted to concentrate our 
glasses on that white speck. Yes! It 
was the big billy, asleep on a narrow 
shelf but not far from a slide. 


LTHOUGH it was late, I decided 
A that was too good to miss, The 
horses were picketed, and up we went 
at top speed through the mist. In three 
hours’ climbing we were within a couple 
of thousand yards of Big Billy and had 
to leave the cafion. Fortunately, there 
were little hollows and alder bushes 
through which we could climb and 
crawl toward Sir Billy, who slept on, ° 
all unmindful of our approach. 

Our cover ended in blueberry bushes 
and low rocks at about three hundred 
yards. But when, lying on our belts, 
we finally peeped over the last cover, Mr. 
Bill was up and feeding. Moreover, he was 
on a shelf of rock where he would fall 
hundreds of feet to jelly if we hit him. He 
was a wonderful sight—all dignity as he 
browsed the small shrubs on the narrow 
shelf, with sharp black horns, and long- 
haired fleece, as white as snow, half-way 
down his legs. How they manage to keep 
so clean no one knows, 

Lying there in the blueberry bushes 
among flecks of snow, we held a whis- 
pered council. It was a long shot, but he 
was a beautiful white spot against the 
black rock and there was no way to wrig- 
gle nearer. The problem, however, was to 
get him over on to the slide where he 
would roll and not fall, as he was headed 
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Big timber wolves were common 


away from the slide. A bullet spat in a 
little puff of dust a couple of feet in front 
of him. As we had hoped, he turned and 
ran back on to the slide. Two bullets sped 
from the Springfield before he began a 
long roll down for about a thousand feet, 
where he caught on an alder clump. 


T was all the two of us could do to 

lift one end into position to remove his 
head and cape. My, but that head was 
heavy in spite of the fact that it was 
down-nill all the way to the horses! It 
was dark when we entered the scrub 
which extended about a mile from the 
river, but we had our trail up to guide 
us. As we approached, the whinnying of 
our horses assured us of our direction. 


I liked athe nemnoes and all the hiss I met in that friendly country 


We reached the river O. K., but our 
camp, with shelter, fire and grub, was 
on the other side. The day had been 
warm, and to our consternation the 
water had risen to double its height in 
the morning—a characteristic of glacial 
streams which come from melting ice. 
It was getting cold and felt as though 
it would freeze hard before morning. As 
we lacked food, shelter and dry clothes, 
the prospect of spending the night, or 
such time as the cold would diminish 
the river’s depth, was not alluring. 


EAVING our goat head, the guide 

rode the best mount into the 
stream, carrying one end of our two 
joined ropes. The horse was carried 
downstream, but fortunately he caught 
his footing in a submerged gravel bar 
below and reached the home shore. 
Here the line was made fast, and the 
other end secured to the saddle pommel 
of my horse; so when he had to swim, 
the rope helped to swing him across, 
The guide went back and retrieved the 
head the next day, when the water 
was lower. 

We were soon in dry clothes be- 
fore the camp stove in our tent, 
none the worse for our final soaking in 
the icy, glacial water. But never had 
caribou steak and burning hot coffee 
tasted half so good. 

The next day was too foggy to 
hunt. We couldn’t see the biggest 
bear that ever grew, a safe distance 
away. Toward supper time, for lack 
of better sport, we took a bit of raw 
goat meat, a short fish line and a few 
flies and went poking along the river 
bank to where we had seen a little brook 
gurgling down. The pools were full of 
gray fish just about the right size for a 
frying pan. We tried all our different flies 
without interesting the finny ones, but 
the moment we stuck a little bit of raw 
billy on the hook, they recognized their 
kinsman of the snow line and came crowd- 
ing to take the hook, 

We took only as many as were needed 
for supper; but with three Alaska guides 
all over six feet, it was — a respectable 
string of strange, gray fish, When we 


laid our catch before the cook, we asked 
him the name of the fish. As he wiped 
one of them with a cloth, we were aston- 
ished to recognize the bright red spots of 
regulation square- (Continued on page 70) 





“Fish ain't color-blind. No, siree! Not by a durned sight” 


P in a mountain range west of the 
Kennebec, there is a little lake 
known only to local fame. The 


natives call it Spruce Pond. And 
round about it the spire-spruce stands 
watch while the white pines croon the old, 
old song of the wilderness. 

I have not looked into that brand of 
psychology which maintains that certain 
personalities have some dynamic spark 
about them best described as “it”; but I 
can avow that out of the two or three 
thousand lakes in Maine, some are just 
lakes, while others have got an “it” about 
them. This mysterious distinction can be 
traced to several sources, chief of which 
is big trout. I’ve listened to many a theory 
set forth to explain why trout never go 
over a half pound in some waters, while 
in others, no fairer to the eye, they go to 
weight which makes the fisherman’s heart 
flutter. 

Spruce Pond has been stocked now and 
then. So there are two distinct species of 
trout in it. The stocked trout is just a 
speckled fellow, but the old strain is 
different—it is native to Spruce. He’s red; 
he’s dotted with tiny, pinprick spots of 
fire-red. I have seen prettier trout, 
but none I’d rather thrash on a 
four-ounce rod. 

So much for that, and for the 
motive of Spruce Pond expeditions. 
As for the route—there are two. One 
picks and walks up either side of the 
mountain. He walks. 

There are camps: a cabin and a 
woodshed. Sleeping and eating quarters 
belong to my friend Zack. And he 
doesn’t care whether anyone comes or 
not. He is not in the business of wait- 
ing on “sports,” or any one else, for 
that matter. 

Trout fishing shuts down tightly in 
Maine on the first day of October— 
the day bird hunting opens. The last 
fifteen days are especially made of fly- 
fishing weather. If I were rich, I 
should make the whole fifteen my own. 

Bun Taylor and I loaded our packs 
with food and blankets, and hit out 
for Spruce on the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber. Perspiring frankly, we wearily 
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came to our goal. And there sat Zack on 
an ancient chopping block, pipe burning 
lazily, and a rapt look of meditation upon 
his sharp dld face. 

If I ever have time and courage evenly 
mixed, I will ask Zack about his earrings. 
Earrings! They’re about a half inch in 
diameter and of fine gold wire. Certain 
I am that they’re not for ornament. Zack 
doesn’t run to trappings and vainglory- 
ings. Perhaps they are a sort of charm to 
keep disease away, although I have never 
noted that Zack suffered from anything 
but an ingrowing disposition. Still— Oh, 
well. 

“How they bitin 

Zack surveyed us dispassionately. “What 
in tarnation be you fellers doin’ up here?” 

Bun displayed the rods with a grin. 

“Eh? Well, they ain’t bitin’, thank 
God. You might as well go hum.” 

“Not bitin’ at all?” 
questioned Bun. 

“Se.” 

“Oh, come on,” in- 
sisted Bun. “Dave 
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Beane said that he got a dandy mess—day 
before yesterday.” 

“Eh? Well, likely he got ’em some- 
wheres else.” 

Zack spat savagely. 

Bun and I slid off our packs. 

“I brought along three pounds of 
sausage,” I remarked. 

Zack surveyed me. “Judas!” he said. 
I wondered whether he was thinking of 

the small price Judas is supposed to 
have sold out on, or whether the results 
of his inventory reminded him of Judas. 

“Sausages ain’t much good without a 
fry of trout t’ go with ’em,” pointed out 
Bun. 

Zack swung on Bun. “Judas! I'd like 
t’ see yer git ’em!” 

“How about your boat?” I ventured. 

“It’s down there,” grunted Zack. And 
then he added, “Leaks like a young ’un.” 

Bun and I started down toward the 
pond. 

“Where’s them sassage?” Zack called 
after us. 

“In my pack. What did you say they 
were taking?” 

“Ain’t takin’ nothin’, I'll fry them 
sassage up—bout sundown—maybe.,” 

“Sure. Go ahead, Zack.” 





ie 


So Bun and I paddled out on the little 
pond. It was as blue as a roadside aster 
and as non-committal as a deaf and dumb 
politician. I claim to know something 
about big-trout ponds. Not much, mind 
you, but this much: maybe the big fellows 
will come to your fly, and maybe they 
will not. Big-trout ponds are all alike— 
uncertain as army mules. 


UN and I began casting. Over there, 

and from there back again. It wasn’t 
monotonous, because every once in a while 
a good trout showed himself. Now and 
then one leaped playfully over our leaders, 
like a grammar-school girl jumping rope 
before her first love. They were not at 
all serious—just playfully energetic. 

That sort of fishing is all right for a 
while, but a man’s leader doesn’t need to 
be soaked longer than two hours. One 
grows weary of teasing big trout. I love 
nature, but I like the feel of a striking 
fish. 

By September a fellow’s fly book sports 
an array of flies. I tried everything that 
afternoon but the Red Ibis. That fly nets 
nothing but small trout, according to the 
consensus of opinion in our locality. The 
Red Ibis in my fly book is retired on half 
pension. So I left it on its own little hook, 
dry and brilliantly exclusive. 

But Bun tried an Ibis on his leader. At 
the first cast he hooked a five-inch trout, 
and took that Ibis off. 

With an “I told you so,” I went on 
changing flies—and casting try- 
outs. There was a nice ripple, 
even if the sun was bright. If 
I can’t hook fish at all, let it 
be on a warm day. I hate a 
quiet, cold rain. 

Nothing continued to happen, 
and finally Bun exploded. “By 
gosh! I'll be hanged if I'm not 
sick of this.” 

I went on with my casting. 

“An’ I could kick old Zack’s 
pants,” added Bun. 

“Why 2” 

“Because the old weasel is 
holdin’ out on us!” 

I was considering that when a 
voice bellowed, “Them sassage 
is done.” 

We went up to the shack. It 
was five o'clock, anyway. There, 
in lonely grandeur, reposed a 
platter of hot sausage. Bun and 
I got busy, and extracted bread 
and extras from our packs. Sit- 
ting down, I said to Zack, “Pull 
up a chair and have a lunch.” 

“No. I ain’t hungry.” 

“Oh, have a sausage,” urged 
Bun. 

Zack produced a tin plate, 
and I forked one sausage, brown 
and sizzling hot, on the plate. 
Naturally, the piate lingered for 
more, and I piled on some bread. 
Zack eyed me, but fell at the 
food. The sausage disappeared 
first. 

“Now Zack,” began Bun, 
“what’re they takin’?” 

I toyed at a sausage, my fork 
all set to spear it. You see, Zack 
is notorious for a sausage com- 
plex, and he lives on grub— 
generally packed in by someone 
else. He eyed my 
fork in a hopeful 


Red Flannel 


“Um,” I said, “these are good. You fry 
them to a bull’s-eye. 

“Judas!” grunted Zack. 

Bun helped himself to more. 

“Judas!” reiterated Zack, stuffing a 
hunk of bread in his mouth. 

“Cowdung,” said Bun, between mouth- 
fuls, “is a good fly, sometimes . . . and 
sometimes it ain’t. How do you like them 
sassage, Zack?” 

Zack grunted, “I’ve seen better an’ more.” 

Bun looked out of the window. “The 
trout are jumpin’,” he said. “Now if we 
was reasonably sure of gettin’ some, 
there’s that other bundle of sausage in my 
pack that would do for breakfast. But I 
spose we might’s well go out tonight.” 

“Might’s well,” I agreed, spearing an- 
other sausage and watching Zack out of 
the corner of my left eye. 


E reminded me of a rabbit hound I 
once owned, and the way he’d sit and 
watch us eat. 
“Y’ might try a Parmy Belle,” Zack 
suggested. And he sounded sincere. 
I speared a sausage, but Bun stuck his 
plate out. 
“Be them sassage made of native 
pork?” Zack asked. 
“No. Why?” Bun was _ round-faced 
innocence. 
“Seems like there’s a lot of hogs kept 
in Bingham.” 
“When did you say you tried them trout 
last, and what fly were they takin’?” 





way. “I ain’t tried 

lately. Last 

, it was Cow- 
dung.” 

I speared the sau- 

sage and unloaded 

it on my own plate. 


“Night afore last. I'll take another 
piece of—” 

“Bread? Sure! Mack, give Zack some 
more bread, an’ one of them doughnuts. 
Or would you rather have a jelly roll?” 

“Judas! Jelly roll! Judas!” 

“Now, what were they takin’ night afore 
last, Zack?” 

Zack stood up, glaring at Bun. “Red 
flannel, yer fool, yer. What else’d they 
be takin’ these cold nights?” Zack's 
voice, loud and shrill in the foregoing, 
now took on an ironic tone. “You set up 
t’ be a guide, y’ do. That’s it! Got a 
ceetificate from the state, most likely, I 
bet. Bet it says yer a registered guide. 
Registered jackass!” And he wound up 
with “Take them sassage an’ feed ’em 
t’ the fish!” 

Zack stood gripping the tin plate. It 
shook like a poplar leaf in a gale. Once, 
so legend has it, Zack lost his temper. 
That was before he came and stayed at 
Spruce Pond, according to the story. 

I hastened to pile the remaining sau- 
sage upon Zack’s plate. He eyed it. The 
sausages actually danced around, and 
were in danger of skidding off to the 
floor. Doubtless that was what sobered 
Zack. “I got a durned good notion not 
t’ eat a consarn one of ’em,” he declared. 

“Pshaw!” said Bun. “Did you want 
some pork sausage, Zack? Why didn’t 
you say so? Or help yourself?” 

Zack sat down with his sausages, sput- 
terring something about old-fashioned 

manners and the days when men 
were men. 

“So they'll take red flannel, 
will they?” 

“Not off’n a darn fool.” 

“Where could a feller get a 
yard of red flannel?” 

“Judas Priest!” Zack sat the 
plate down. “How should I 
know? A_ yard? Crotch-a- 
mighty !” 

“Where'd you get yours?” 
persisted Bun. 

“Off’n my shirt!” 

“Mine ain't red,” said Bun 
sadly. 


ACK turned on me. “Take 

this lily-fingered, ladies’ 
guide outer here afore I squash 
him !” 

“No joking,” said I. “What 
fly would you recommend, 
Zack?” 

“IT ain’t jokin’. I got ’em on 
red flannel. Cut some slivers of 
it an’ strung ’em on a hook.” 

“We ain’t got any flannel,” 
moaned Bun. 

That was doubtless too much. 

“If you wasn’t a damn fool 
altogether from Genesis t’ Re- 
velations, chapter twenty-two, 
you'd know that a body ain't 
botherin’ with red flannel if 
they’ve got any Red Ibises.” 

“Red Ibis!” I protested. “Why 
that’s a last bet on a three- 
legged horse.” 

“Yes, sir!” declared Zack. 
“An’ the fly-fishin’ is two-legged, 
spavined, an’ ready t’ bury.” 

“Do you mean Red Ibis?’ 
Bun shot out. 

“Judas,” moaned Zack. “They'll 
be runnin’ you for gov- 
ernor or sunthin’ next.” 

And Bun and I knew 
that we had the truth, so 
far as Zack knew. 

The sun was pelting 
gold-leaf at the water. A 
drake and three ducks 
(Continued on page 73) 
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EDITORIAL 


Support Your Game Warden 


have too often reported the killing of a game 

warden in the discharge of his duty. Unfor- 
tunately, there have been many cases where the killer 
has gone unpunished. Usually, in such cases, the game 
protector has been found dead and the evidence left by 
the killer was so meager that prosecution was im- 
possible. Almost every state game commission has had 
to bear these unfortunate losses. 

Only a few years ago a Federal game protector was 
literally riddled with bird shot by market hunters 
shooting ducks out of season along the Illinois River. 
This man recovered and is today enforcing game laws 
in the interest of the man who likes to hunt. The 
criminals who shot him were never convicted, due to 
the fact that men with the information necessary to 
complete a successful prosecution could not be made 
to testify. In any section of the country where violation 
is the rule rather than the exception it is but natural 
that the community in which the violators live is 
either in sympathy with the unlawful acts of such men 
or fears them to the extent that no one will testify. 

This warden, Mr. Kenneth F. Roahen, is rapidly 
cleaning up the intolerable conditions that existed in his 
territory. Last December he was commended by 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine for courage in arrest- 
ing four men who had covered him with shotguns. By 
cool level-headedness and force of character, Mr. 
Roahen finally persuaded the men to put down their 
guns and submit to arrest. One man held out for some 
time, threatening to shoot the warden. Courage of this 
kind deserves a reward—certainly the whole-hearted 
support of every man whoconsiders himself asportsman. 

There are many men engaged in enforcing game 
laws who are absolutely fearless for their own safety. 
The work they are engaged in case-hardens them 
against personal danger. They have confidence in their 
ability to protect themselves against the criminals. 
Lurking deep in the heart of many of these fellows, 
however, is the fear that they may have to kill in 
self-defense and, having obeyed the first law of nature 
and saved their own life by sacrificing another, that an 
unfriendly community may convict them for wrong 
doing. Fear of a long term in prison or even the ex- 
treme penalty is a menace that should entirely be 
removed from the mind of the conscientious defender 
of our game. 


T= annals of game protection in this country 


HE fellow who breaks game laws, shooting over 

the limit, before the season opens or after it closes, 
is truly stealing from the army of shooters who observe 
the law. The honest game warden, protecting and 
caring for game, is the sportsman’s best friend. It is the 
duty of every gunner to support the state and Federal 
conservation agencies and aid whenever possible those 
engaged in the work. 

On February 4, 1927, United States Game Protector 
W. L. Birsch and United States Deputy Game Warden 
John T. Capps, accompanied by Virginia State Game 
Warden A. Floyd Mercer, were patrolling Back Bay, 
Virginia. Numerous complaints had been made of 
wholesale violations in this district. The season was 
closed on waterfowl, but the lawless element was 
still shooting. Furthermore, they were shooting long 
after sundown, thus doubly violating the law. 


Sometime after dark, the wardens intercepted three 
hunters emerging from the marsh with guns and ducks. 
When commanded to surrender in the name of the law, 
the hunters replied by opening fire on the officers. In 
self-defense the officers shot back, and two of the 
game-law violators were killed. The third man sur- 
rendered. 

The surviving member of the party contended that 
the wardens fired first. The sentiment in this particular 
section strongly favored the violators, and the feeling 
against the officers ran high. All were arrested and 
charged with first-degree murder. The first trial by 
jury resulted in a conviction. A change of venue was 
secured. Expert counsel was employed by sportsmen to 
aid the United States district attorney. The second trial 
ended in a disagreement of the jury. It was with 
great satisfaction that Fretp AND STREAM received 
the news that, after two and one-half years of litigation 
and three jury trials, the two Federal conservation 
officers and the Virginia state game warden were ac- 
quitted by a Virginia court, having convinced the jury 
that they killed the two game-law violators in self- 
defense. 

It is doubtful if the most zealous conservationist be- 
lieves that any case of game-law violation is of suf- 
ficient importance to sacrifice human life. No officers 
should ever resort to gunfire to stop an escaping vio- 
lator. Game protection, however, is necessary. Fearless 
men must be employed to enforce the laws. They must 
have the backing of the sportsmen and the citizenry 
of this country in general. 


GAME protector should always go armed. He 

must be granted this security. Under no circum- 
stance, however, should he draw his weapon unless he 
feels his life is in danger. It is hoped that this case 
will settle for all time the right of a game protector 
to kill, if necessary, in self-defense. 

Field sports are a game. Certain rules must be laid 
down to govern those who play. The game protector 
or warden is the referee. Good sportsmanship demands 
that you, as a player, live up to the rules and support 
the referee. 

Perhaps your local warden is not so energetic as 
he might be. If so, have a talk with him. Assured of 
your help and backing, he may do better. Possibly he 
is the wrong man for the job. If so, have a talk with 
the commissioner who employs him. 

Without game laws and fearless men to enforce 
them, we can’t expect to have game to hunt and fish 
to catch. It is the individual duty of every sportsman 
to support the game department. 

The ordinary run of game-law violators are weak 
sisters—cheaters—men without the qualities necessary 
to class them as sportsmen. Or the violator may be a 
good fellow who has unknowingly or thoughtlessly 
broken the law. The decent citizen will never threaten 
a warden or attempt to do him bodily harm, The man 
who tries to injure or kill a game protector is at heart 
a criminal, and he deserves to be treated as such. 





‘Trash Ducks 


“That's what they call ’em down on Currituck, but it ain’t so! They’re good fowll” 


UTSIDE, in the icy blackness, a 

blustering wind roared across the 

open water of the lake. It made 

ghostly furrows of white water 
straight across from the Island Point 
Lighthouse to the bay; it whipped spouts 
of sand from the rim of the high bluff 
above the beach and shot hissing volleys 
of dead leaves along the bare and flinty 
upland fields. 

Inside the cabin the fires roared. The 
lamps beamed a yellow, comfortable radi- 
ance. A tremendous steak just browning 
nicely on the hot griddle exploded tiny 
drops of gravy at the bubbling coffee pot. 
The Baritone and the Sniper, renegades 
for three days from any useful form of 
human endeavor, were in high spirits, 
for the weather, so unpleasant for any 
Christian undertaking, was just the sort 
of stuff that whistlers and bluebills glory 
in. 

The steak was evenly divided into two 
juicy halves, and then for a time the wind 
and the fire had the argument to them- 
selves. 

“Whuff!” said the Baritone finally. 
“That was a three-pound steak, wasn’t it? 
An’ look at it now! I swear it doesn’t 
seem possible that we'll survive the night! 
3ut I s’pose we will, an’ if we do there'll 
be whistlers—green, sappy, unsophisti- 
cated whistlers just in from points north, 
so ignorant that they’ll be fooled by that 
awful mess of blocks that Old Gabe calls 
his decoys. Trash ducks—whistlers and 
bluebills—trash ducks! My Lord! So they 
call ’°em down Currituck, but it ain’t so! 
No, sir! It ain’t so! They’re good fowl !” 


By H. P. SHELDON 


Does your trigger finger itch? 


_Now it is a fact that whistlers are 
viewed with scorn by some wild-fowlers, 
but game species really ought to be, and 
in some instances are, valued according 
to the skill and endurance required of 
one who would take them. On such a basis 
the goldeneye is an aristocrat, even though 
the savory flesh that pads his ribs is not 
so thick, for instance, as that found on 
the mallard. His jacket is beautiful, and 
he is a fast and tricky flier. Above all 
else, he is a rough-weather bird, and one 
may—and will—get precisely as cold and 
windbeaten in the legitimate pursuit of 
whistlers as he will when gunning for 
canvasback. 

Rap! Rap! Rap! Some hand at the 
door panel sought the refuge of the cabin. 

The Sniper and his friend quietly 


exchanged a quick, understanding look. 

“Ol’ Cost-Ye-a-Little-Extry!” mut- 
tered the Sniper, and he opened the door 
to admit a mean-looking person in untidy 
clothes, whose sharp black eyes peered 
av ariciously about the room as if apprais- 
ing the cash value of the equipment which 
the gunners had unpacked. 

huge hawk nose gave the face a 
terrific predatory cast, and to the initiate 
all these signs marked the man a horse- 
trader. He was that, and he also owned 
the two rough ducking blinds down on the 
jut of sand and rocks that ran out into the 
waters of the bay. The revenue that he 
collected from this source and the addi- 
tional increment derived from such unwary 
wild-fowlers as would play poker with 
him in the cabin at night made up in total 
a considerable sum. 

Tonight he carried in one hand an 
earthen jug that bumped against his boot 
as he shuffled to a seat and gave off deep 
liquid sounds when he put it down. He 
pushed his cap back off his low forehead. 


ETCHED ye a little mite o’ cider,” 

he remarked. “Course, it'll cost ye 
a little extry, but it’s mighty heartenin’ 
on a cold night. Sweet, too, jest as sweet 
as sugar. No, tain’t hard. No, sir. I put 
a puservative into it, an’ it’s kept nice. 
Goin’ to be a good day for whistlers. Yes, 
sir! The bay’s full o’ duck. Fifty thousand 
on ’em, an’ more coming in. Yes, sir. If 
the wind holds, the saouth blind’ll be 
good; an’ if it turns, as it may, the,north 
blind will fetch ’em. You'll prob’ly want 
to hire both blinds, won’t ye? Course, 


I'll admit this looks like anything but a duck blind, yet they come right in to it 





Trash Ducks 


REO oe 


He decoys well, al he’s fast and very sporty. If his diet hes been proper, he’s plumb good to eat 


it'll cost ye a little extry, but what’s 
money when you're shootin’ ducks!” 

His scornful laugh indicated that no 
real gunner ever thought in such merce- 
nary terms: 

Presently he proposed a little game of 
cards, with his jug chortling an accom- 
paniment. The stuff tasted sweet and 
bland as milk to the palate, but was really 
as potent as a burst of machine-gun fire. 

Now the “old” Army taught two things 
well—poker and due caution with treach- 
erous beverages—so it happened that after 
an hour or two Gabe announced his deci- 
sion to quit and go home. He had sustained 
alarming losses—two dollars and thirty- 
five cents, in fact—and his progress to 
the door was a marvel of high and solemn 
dignity. With his hand on the knob, he 
remarked disconsolately, “Certainly spread 
that puservative with a liberal hand,” 
and vanished into the howling night. 

The wind swung about during the night 
and blew more gently from the south 
when the two gunners slid down the 
sandy bluff to the beach a half hour before 
dawn. A few inches of water slipped un- 
easily to and fro across the bar as they 
made their way to the blind. 


UCH duck blinds are possibly seen 

nowhere else in the world but on 
Lake Champlain. They are a source of 
awe and wonder to every visiting sports- 
man, who, if he has shot ducks at other 
resorts, regards these monstrous, ever- 
green-laced shacks with frank suspicion 
and speculates as to the mental equipment 
of any duck that would approach such a 
flagrant device—and that of any man who 
would expect any duck to do so. 

The blind is really a small cabin 
equipped with bunks, stove, cooking uten- 
sils and two or three old chairs. The 
single door opens upon a narrow sort of 
porch with walls shoulder-high and a 
raised plank platform which the gunner 
mounts in order to fire over the decoys. 
The whole structure is covered with ever- 
green boughs—though no evergreen grows 
within half a mile of the stand. 

The whole affair is as obvious as a 


lobster on a platter. As a matter of fact, 
these blinds are fishing huts, used by the 
sporting shore-dwellers for smelt and 
pickerel fishing on the ice in the winter 
months, and made to do duty as shooting 
boxes when the cold winds of autumn 
bring the hosts of winged migrants hus- 
tling down the old Iroquois war trail. 


ND the ducks do really come in to 
those blinds—even the cautious 
blacks. Possibly they feel that so obvious 
an ambush can’t possibly be an ambush. 
Yet in other waters these same birds will 
laugh at the most skilfully arranged rigs 
in the world and flare off from a muskrat 
house, unless the rat himself is visible 
on his porch as evidence of verity. 

Old Gabe’s sack of disreputable decoys 
was dragged out—a most woebegone, bat- 
tered and mismated set of blocks. The 
riggings of some had been shot away, ac- 
cidentally, perhaps, or maliciously, by pre- 
vious gunners. Here and there one showed 
a ragged hole at the water-line, where 
a fair load of sixes had landed. 

“Look like the Constitution and the 
Guerriere,” observed the Sniper. “Pick- 
ups, every one of ’em. The old scoundrel 
never bought a decoy in his life—he waits 
for ’em to get adrift from some other 
stool. But fasten ’em good, my lad! If 
you lose one, it'll cost ye—” 

“Shut up!” growled the other savagely. 
“All this chat about money makes me 
nervous! Just hear the ducks!” 

Across the water came the strange, faint, 
roaring sound made by thousands of div- 
ing ducks feeding. Now and then they 
heard the querying “When? When? 
When?” of bluebills above the murmur- 
ous chorus, and once a soft, wild gabble 
of sound that thrilled them both like a 
bugle. 

“Geese, by ginger!” said one, ard hastily 
they placed the last of the decrepit stool 
and beached the boat behind the blind. 

A faint luminosity lay across the upper 
air. The beam from the lighthouse on the 
farther point had lost its earlier brilliance, 
and winked palely and wan. With a ring- 
ing of tiny bells a flock of whistlers, early 


astir, went down the bay, passing like 
specters just outside the decoys. The gray 
and white of their regimentals were nearly 
invisible against the vague background 
of sky, far shore and water. 

The lighthouse gleamed again, and 
finally. Daylight was suddenly upon the 
waters, and simultaneously there came 
the whipping rush of heavy wings from 
somewhere above the blind. Too late the 
Sniper spied the five big birds hastening 
southward and already eighty tantalizing 
yards away. 

“There go the geese!” he exclaimed. 
“Gosh! They must have passed us in 
range, too! If I could get one good crack 
at those fellows, I’d be willing to hang 
up the fiddle!” 

The Baritone moaned. “Me, too! I never 
did see one of ’em closer than half a mile 
before. Lord! Aren’t they beauties?” 

While they gazed entranced at the 
vanishing geese, a whistler, coming in 
close under the lee of the spit, dropped 
quietly among the decoys and sat there, 
as wooden as the worst of them. 

The Baritone looked northward toward 
the raft of feeding fowl. None were mov- 
ing yet; or if they were, the faint haze 
that blew gently along the water effectu- 
ally masked these distant maneuvers. He 
occupied himself in a bitter contemplation 
of Old Gabe’s stool. 


“ec AN that a hell of an outfit, now it’s 

light enough to see ’em?” said he. 
“The dowdy-looking, leprous gargoyles! 
Look at that one on the near corner! 
Gosh! We ought to go out and set his 
head on straight. He’ll scare a duck to 
death—sittin’ cock-eyed that way. Hell 
fire! He doesn’t look any more like a 
whistler than my aunt’s hat! I’ve a notion 
to—” 

The derided decoy at this point set his 
bill toward the lighthouse, and took off 
in a flurry of foam and flickering wing- 
beats. 

“That’s funny, I s’pose,” said the Bari- 
tone. 

On this water, bluebills are loath to 
come to a point set; but a long curl of 
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them, coming up the lake in perfectly 
drilled squadrons, suddenly tilted and 
came straight in—a disciplined van of 
birds that swept across the decoys and 
wheeled and swung not twenty yards 
above the blind. A particularly fat and 
attractive duck caught the Sniper’s seek- 
ing eye, and his 16-gauge began to erupt. 
The duck, among the countless scores 
that hissed past on all sides, looked as 
big as a buzzard, but the gun refused to 
get to that deadly spot six inches in front 
of the broad bill. Load after load went 
fruitlessly aloft until the edge of the 
blind blocked further effort. 

The Baritone, humped over his weapon 
like a machine gunner, was cleaning 
ducks. Four of them fell in and around 
the blind before the cavalcade swept out 
of range. 

Afterward, the Sniper stirred a heap of 
smoking cases with his toe. “Dog-gone, 
boy! Look here!” 

Five shell cases lay on the floor at his 
feet, and of the five only two were empty! 

“Pumped ’em through without shootin’ 
’em!” he declared wonderingly. 

And so he had—but he never knew 
how he did it, for it was supposed to 
be a mechanical impossibility. 

The shooting stirred the raft- 

ing fowl. Thousands of birds 
were in the air—compact flocks 
of six to a dozen birds and skeins 
made up of hundreds of fowl 
swinging and weaving low across 
the water or twisting in loose 
curves and spirals above the 
horizon. The gunners gave little 
heed to the larger flocks, but 
watched eagerly the smaller 
bunches that moved like swal- 
lows just above the water. 
These stragglers would furnish 
most of the shooting, while the 
larger congregations would pass 
wide and high off the point. 


HE whistler is admirably 
colored to harmonize with 

the slaty blue and dense white 
of rough water. Even with two 
good pairs of eyes on watch, 
whistlers will again and again 
sneak into the decoys unseen 
until the long splash of their 
normally tumultuous landing 
warns the gunners. Someone— 
an Indian, probably—named 
these birds ghost ducks, or spirit 
ducks, and so is qualified to rank 
with those immortals who knew 
the priceless value of the right 
word. 

“There’s a bunch coming on 
the inside track!” whispered the 
Baritone, his forehead pressed 
against the prickly evergreen 
screen as he strove to follow 
the driving flock. 

“Can’t see em!” muttered the 
other. “Say the word when 
they’re in!” 

“They're coming! They’re 
coming! Right over the corner! 
Now!” 

Both men lunged upward on 
the shooting bench. Thirty yards 
out, eight whistlers, six hens and two 
cock birds, were slanted into the decoys. 
Three alighted and sat among the wooden 
ducks, while the others, alarmed, lifted 
their paddles and with furiously beating 
pinions bore straight out into the open 
lake. Three of these went down, to strike 
the water like plunging shells and float 
breasts upward amid the decoys. There- 
upon, the birds that had alighted looked 
at one another in a shocked and horrified 
manner, and essayed to leave the unholy 
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congregation without words and at once. 

The Baritone’s big twelve boomed 
twice, while the Sniper swung with deadly 
intent on a black and white drake. The 
bird collapsed, but went under water the 
instant it struck in a single continuous 
motion and without interrupting its fall, 
apparently. It did not show again until it 
was seventy yards out. 


HE Sniper dashed out, leaped into 

the skiff and started off in pursuit, 
for if a wing-tipped whistler is not re- 
trieved at once he is not retrieved at all. 
Driving the skiff with all his strength, 
the gunner gave the bird no attention until 
he was over the area where it had van- 
ished. Lifting his oars, he watched the 
surface, and presently, fifty yards away, 
a black head showed momentarily and 
vanished. After him went the Sniper, 
repeating the performance half a dozen 
times. 

By now the duck was tiring, and its 
brief appearances were at shorter inter- 
vals and within a few yards of the boat. 
Now the Sniper dropped his oars and 
seized his gun. Twice the quick black 
head rose and vanished before he could 


The front porch of a Lake Champlain blind 


bring the gun to bear, but at last the 
chance came. A load of shot exactly timed 
caught the target fairly, and a plump 
duck bobbed to the surface. 

“Glad of that,” muttered the gunner. 
“T’d rather a darned sight miss ’em clean 
than hit ’em and lose ’em.” He was as- 
tonished to observe that he was half a 
mile from the blind. 

The Baritone slew a pair while the 
other was rowing in, and there was joy 
in his face as he looked down at the 


Sniper from the high wall of the ridicu- 
lously effective ambush. “A flight must 
have come in last night,” he announced. 
“They’re all decoying. Get in here quick!” 

A lone bluebill, following the shore- 
line on hissing wings, came to the Sniper’s 
side, and was dropped and gathered with 
all the acclaim due his rank, for though 
whistlers are not to be scorned, the plump 
scaup rates an extra flourish and ruffles, 

Another high light came when the 
Sniper, seated comfortably before the 
oil stove in the blind with a smoking cup 
of coffee in one fist and a huge sandwich 
in the other, saw, through the tiny win- 
dow, a shadow that flashed past the stool. 
At high speed and with perfect economy 
of motion, he placed his viands on the 
bench, seized his gun, dashed back to 
the door, and nailed a whistler just a 
yard inside the extreme range limit of an 
ounce of chilled sixes! 

Soon after lunch the two gunners ob- 
served various flocks of bluebills that 
came from far down the lake. The first 
of these dropped to the surface of the bay 
half a mile away and were instantly lost 
to view against the neutral background. 
But presently, as other flocks decoyed to 

the small original colony, the 
living raft grew until it was 
visible as a deep, black line 
that stretched for a mile across 
the water. 
“Must be ten thousand of 
m,” the Baritone estimated. 
“Yes! And mighty little good 
they'll do us. They'll sit there 
until sundown and never get 
nearer than they are now. I’m 
going up to the cabin and get 
a box of 2’s. There'll be a lot 
of birds passing outside the stool 
just at sunset, and with the right 
prescription you can trip one up 
at sixty yards once in a while.” 

The speaker left the blind, 
crossed the bar and climbed the 
bluff. At this point he paused. 
A deep, rolling thunder came 
from the bay, and turning he 
saw the whole tremendous raft 
of bluebills on the wing. With 
the perfect precision of flight 
so characteristic of the scaup, 
the whole division swung against 
the breeze, dipped and flowed— 
exactly like masses of maneuver- 
ing cavalry—and then, to the 
Sniper’s amazement, came swift- 
ly and certainly toward the blind. 
He prayed that his friend was 
on the alert to profit by this 
phenomenon. 


J bre as the front ranks were 


’ 


breaking and flaring twenty 

yards above the blind, a gun 

barrel rose behind the cedar 

fringe and he saw the light va- 

por of the explosions and 

stricken fowl collapsing. After 

an appreciable time the sound 

of the shots came to his ears. 

The leading ducks spun off to 

the right and left, but the rear- 

ward squadrons swept on, heed- 

less of the Baritone, who now 

dropped his empty gun and seized the one 

the Sniper had left. This he emptied also, 

and still the stream of ducks swept on 

and over until the last file closer in the 

uttermost rank had sped over the decoys 
and slanted away after his fellows. 

Six birds bobbed about among the de- 

coys when the astonishing visitation had 

vanished. The Baritone, reluctant to spoil 

the flavor of the experience by further 

shooting at strays and stragglers, col- 

lected his birds (Continued on page 69) 
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‘lwo Inseparable Bucks 


Ti he story of a double tragedy 


N December 20, 1922, I came 

across the most unusual thing 

I have ever either seen or 

heard of in connection with the 
tragedies of wild life. 1 had owned a 
cattle ranch thirty-five miles back in 
the mountains west of Kalispell, Mon- 
tana. In October, 1922, when the big 
slump came in cattle, figuratively speak- 
ing, I went to the wall in company with 
about seventy-five per cent of the cat- 
tlemen of the Northwest. When the 
receipts were in for the fall sales, I 
just made the man who held the mort- 
gage a present of a deed to the whole 
outfit and went farther back in the 
hills to trap wolves in order to keep 
the family in food and clothes and the 
boy in school. 

At that time the country was liter- 
ally overrun with brush wolves. This 
animal is half-way between the coyote 
of the plains and the timber wolf in 
size. I had out thirty-five miles of 
trdps and covered the line in two days 
on horseback, averaging twelve or fifteen 
wolves a month. The wolves found plenty 
of feed without bothering baits, and none 
of the other trappers of the vicinity were 
averaging more than two a month—but 
that is another story. 

Most of those wolves were living on 
venison and apparently did not have much 
trouble getting it, which forms a connect- 
ing link in this story. As proof of the 
statement just made, let it be enough to 
say that I counted eight fresh deer-kills 
along an eight-mile stretch of trail on a 
single trip. 

On the morning of the twentieth of De- 
cember the thermometer registered twen- 
ty degrees below zero, without a breath 
of air stirring. For two weeks there had 
not been a single day of thawing weather, 
which has a very definite bearing on what 
I will presently have to say. Previous to 
the cold snap, there had been a heavy 
snowfall, followed by two or three days 
ofsvery warm weather. When the mer- 
cury dropped, a heavy crust formed on the 
snow, through which a deer’s feet would 
sink but over which a wolf could walk 
with ease. This gave the wolves every 
advantage as compared with the deer. 

There had been a light 
snowfall of a couple of 
inches during the early 
morning hours of the 
day of which I speak. 
About five miles from 
camp that morning, I 
rode down the trail 
through a patch of 
heavy, young fir growth 
and emerged on a small 
opening. The first sight 
that greeted my eyes was 
a half devoured carcass 
in the trail, not more 
than fifty yards ahead. 

The surrounding snow 
was stained with red, 
where the feet of a con- 
siderable number of 
wolves—probably a doz- 
en—had tracked the 
blood as they had gotten 
out of each other’s way 


The antlers of the unfortunate deer 


in the scramble for a warm breakfast. My 
riding up at the moment had stopped 
the banquet. I took the unfortunate ani- 
mal at first glance to be a young bull 
moose, as there was a big jumble of horns 
with what appeared to be the large, un- 
gainly nose of a moose protruding beyond. 


HEN I rode up to the spot, I dis- 

covered that what I had mistaken 
for the horns of a moose were the horns 
of two white-tailed deer, interlocked, and 
what had appeared to be the nose of a 
moose was the neck of one of those bucks. 
So far there is nothing very strange about 


-such a find in the woods at that time of 


year. The unusual thing in connection with 
this particular case was that the neck that 
had appeared like a nose was frozen as 
hard as concrete and had the hair all worn 
off one side and even the skin worn slick. 
It showed definite evidence of having been 
dragged through slush which had frozen 
over the exposed flesh and on the side 
that had not been worn by friction. The 
carcass upon which the wolves had been 
feeding was not yet cold through, in spite 
of the severity of the weather. 

got off my horse, skinned the 
partly devoured buck, and hung the 


There is nothing very strange about such a find in the woods 
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two heads and skin in the fir tree under 
which the carcass lay. They were too 
heavy to pack as far as I had to ride 
that day; so I just hung them out of 
reach until I could return. Later they 
were placed on display during the hol- 
idays in a meat market window in Kal- 
ispell. 

The carcass from which the wolves 
were eating when I rode up was liter- 
ally nothing but skin and bones, while 
the head and neck of the other showed 
that he had been killed in prime con- 
dition, The back trail showed where 
the surviving buck had dragged the 
head and neck of the other a short 
distance after most of the snow had 
fallen. On account of the fresh snow, 
it was impossible to read the story 
any farther. However, the evidence 
was conclusive. 

The two bucks had fought more than 
two weeks previously, and apparently 
one had broken the other’s neck, as the 

antlers were locked at almost right angles 
and the surviving one had a “half-nelson” 
on the other in such_a position that the 
main beam of his antler was pressed deep 
into the flesh of the neck that had been 
frozen. 

One thing is certain, and that is that the 
living buck protected himself from the 
wolf pack while they devoured the dead 
one up to and including the shoulders. 
Then, with the handicap of forty or fifty 
pounds of surplus weight hanging to his 
head, he had continued to keep off the pack 
while he dragged that weight first through 
slush and later over crusted snow through 
which he must have sunk with every step. 
In this way all the hair had worn off the 
side of the frozen neck, which dragged the 
ragged flesh end until it was polished as 
smooth as glass. He had kept his vigil 
up until he was worn down by starvation 
to a mere shadow of what he had been on 
the day of the combat, and had finally 
lain down in the trail to die. Not until 
then did the wolf pack have the courage 
to tackle him. He must have been a real 
fighter ! 

The two heads have never been sep- 
arated. In order to do so, it would be 
necessary to spring one of the beams about 
an inch and a half where 
it had sprung past and 
slipped under the beam 
of the other’s antler and 
been locked in place by 
one of the short perpen- 
dicular points. The pho- 
tograph at the top of this 
page shows the condi- 
tion in which the antlers 
were locked and the rea- 
son for believing that 
one buck had broken the 
neck of the other. I be- 
lieve this is the most 
unusual story ever con- 
nected with a set of 
locked antlers—at least, 
the most unusual one that 
bears conclusive proof of 
authenticity. 

Many people ques- 
tion the fact that a 
buck (Cont. on page 79) 
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N those good old Victorian days when 

nice girls wore whalebone corsets 
and barkeepers dressed their jet 
mustaches with curling irons, all was 
not joy. Along with crocheted tidies on 
the horsehair furniture, stuffed birds on 
the mantel, mustache cups and china spit- 
toons, we .had other horrors to con- 
tend with. Among them was the old 
leather-bound family album; though it 
has gone forever with its running 
mates, it has left its imperishable curse 
upon society. 

In those days, when you called on 
your best girl, you wiped your tallowed 
boots upon the “welcome” mat and 
laid your brown derby on the old 
marble-topped hall rack. By the ghast- 
ly, yellow glare of the gaslight, you 
sat down beside Minnie on the straight- 
backed settee and listened for an 
esthetic hour while she tirelessly 
turned the pages and prattled inane 
comments upon the funereal visages of 
a bunch of dyspeptic-ridden horse 
thieves in black stocks and of equally 
hatchet-faced females. 

You saw Uncle Ben, who fought in 
the Battle of Bull Run. “He’s gone 
now, poor dear—died of a carbuncle. 
And that’s Cousin Aloysius and his 
dog Punto. He never amounted to 
much—only thought of shootin’ and 
fishin’. And Aunt Hattie—that’s. her 
sister’s daughter in the fur tippet. 
They moved over to Hoosic Falls, and 
we don’t see them no more!” 

And thank heavens, we don’t see the 
album any more! 

But they say the dogs were sent fleas 
to keep them out of mischief. I guess 
that is why, after the album passed out 
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When you have a beautiful bit of scenery, frame your picture with trees 


Amateur Movie Making 


If you want good pictures, there are a lot of things you mustn’t do 


By Carr. PAUL A. CURTIS 


of vogue, something else had to be pro- 
vided for us. 

Anyway, we now have the amateur 
moving-picture fanatic. You motor over 
to his place to play a game of po—pardon 
—bridge, but before you do anything else 
you have to see his latest reel of the 
Capitol at Washington dizzily flash by in 


Take pictures of actual activities 
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leaps and bounds, or gaze upon Niagara 
Falls so out of focus that your eyes are 
streaming like the water below them. 
You are supposed to laugh at the silly 
antics of his young hopeful, who ruined 
your flower bed and smeared his sticky 
paws over everything you possess, and 
whisper, “The angel ! Isn’t he the darling ?” 

Ye gods! Where will it end? Five 
times a year I have to sit through two 
hours of torture at the dinners of my 
sporting club while bleary moose 
flounder before my weary eyes over 
distorted mountains such as nature 
never dreamed of. And as if to add 
insult to injury, a friend who had gone 
into the moving-picture industry in- 
sisted on lending me an outfit and 
exacted a promise that I would use it. 


BVIOUSLY, I am not in a posi- 
tion to tell you how to take 
movies, for at the present writing I 
have shot exactly six hundred feet. 
However, from my observation of 
those taken by my friends, perhaps I 
can tell you a bit about what not to 
take and how not to take it. This is 
done in the interest of long-suffering 
humanity. 
Seriously, however, if one will apply 
a little gray matter to the project and 
make his shots with serious intent and 
consideration of the subject and the 
conditions, he should with very little 
practice be able to make commendable 
pictures. The trouble is that at first 
one is apt to snap a bit of this and a 
bit of that without considering the 
composition, the light conditions, or the 
lasting interest of the subject. 
Having wasted a few hundred feet on 
























perfectly inane flashes of nameless people 
walking along a nameless beach, don’t 
expect your friends to be enthused. No 
matter how bright your new toy appears 
in your eyes, you must remember the 
standard is set for your friends by the 
superb professional pictures they see. 
They cannot alter this fixed standard, and 
your best efforts will suffer by the com- 
parison. 

Therefore, if you have nothing of par- 
ticular interest to show, refrain from 
boring polite people with your blurbs. 
They may say “How marvelous,” but 
wish they had stayed at home. Don’t make 
them sit through little Willie in his sand 
castle, Aunt Esther getting out of the 
machine and then getting in again. Don’t 
show them blurs, commonly known as 
close-ups, of people they have never seen, 
have no interest in and hope they never 
will see. They will not be interested in 
seeing you shake hands with your wife— 
an obvious fake—or automobiles on Fifth 
Avenue. Maybe they walk up Fifth Ave- 
nue to work every day of their lives. 





HIS is all old family-album stuff. If 
you want to entertain your friends 
with movies, cut out the personal drivel 
which they have no interest in. A canoe- 
or pack-train trip, a motor trip through 
country of scenic beauty, football games, 
horse races, tennis, high diving, polo— 
all these hold attention. Don't expect them 
to do the impossible and be interested in 
a lot of your first efforts. 
I am not entirely lacking in sentiment. 
I realize that some day, when you are no 
longer taking pictures and your little 
Willie of the sand castle is taking pictures 
of little Willie, 3rd, it will be mighty nice 
to sit and look at him just as he used to 
be when you bought your first movie 
camera and hurried home to snap him. To 
you those reels will be worth their weight 
in gold, but they are not worth a farthing 
now for the entertainment of your friends, 
unless they are in the pictures. There you 
have it! Show any silly thing; and if they 
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landscape low in the frame. 


Amateur Movie Making 


are in it, they will laugh their heads off. 
We are all built that way. 

To the beginner buying his first camera, 
I would say select the simplest and most 
fool-proof one you can find. The more 
gadgets on it for special work, the more 
there is for you to forget, and you will 
forget plenty. 


OU may graduate into the telephoto- 

lens class, ray filters and the like, 
but first learn perfectly your a-b-c’s. A 
standard one-inch F 1.9 anastigmat lens 
is all you want for general work. Study 
your book of instructions; and when you 
get all through, remember that if in 
doubt, the most important thing is to over- 
expose. Under-exposure is the beginner’s 
greatest fault. Unless you have the 
image on the film, you cannot expect to 
secure a good print. Such a film is hope- 
less. Over-expose, and you may still get 
a good print. 

Don’t take a five-second snap of this or 
that. If it’s worth taking, give it fifteen 
seconds’ worth; and if too long, cut some 
of it out. 

If at all possible, take your shots of a 
beautiful setting with something, or some 


one, in the foreground—your guide or 
companion, a horse, even a tent if there 


is nothing better. No matter how beauti- 
ful a waterfall or a swirling torrent may 
be, it is improved if there is some one in 
the picture to give it scale and to add a 
personal touch. 

Cloud effects should be taken with the 
Mountains 
gain height when high in the frame. 
Distant mountains lose perspective unless 
you have a horse or man close up in the 
foreground. Also, to get a clear picture 
of a distant scene, you must use a small 
stop (32) and give your exposure more 
time. Study what you see in your finder, 
and consider the composition and balance 
of your picture before you pull the trigger. 
Try it from different angles. There is 
plenty of time. A gaunt, windswept pine 
or a rugged boulder in the near fore- 


ground may be the making of a magnifi- 
cent mountain in the distance. 

Above all, if you panoram, do it slowly 
—about twice as slowly as you think you 
should. In covering 45 degrees of a circle, 


allow fifteen seconds’ exposure. 

To take a rapidly moving object you 
must use a wide-open lens. The surround- 
ings will be vague, but this cannot be 
avoided at short range. 

The biggest kick of all comes from 
hunting with the movie camera; but be- 
fore you go in for that, it is best to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the 
rudimentary laws of photography, and 
more particularly with the proper adjust- 
ment of your particular camera and the 
telephoto lens. 

Good opportunities are few and far be- 
tween. You must work hard to secure 
them. You must be quick of thought and 
action to take advantage of them under 
all sorts of baffling conditions. A flight 
of ducks going by within sixty yards of 
your camera may look large in the finder, 
but you will hardly find them on the 
screen with an ordinary lens. 


DON’T know how much film is wasted 

on pictures of moose and other large 
game at mid-range—that is, from 75 to 
150 yards. Without a telephoto lens, it 
is useless to take such shots. After you 
have had your film printed, you show 
your friends a mote on the screen about 
the size of a pin head and say that’s : 
moose. As far as they are concerned, i 
may just as well be a Scotch highlander. 
you are buying a moving picture 
camera to take on a hunting or fishing 
trip, ask yourself a serious question and 
settle it before you start. Which is upper- 
most in your mind—the desire to get good 
pictures of camp or wild life or to get 
trophies? Single purpose of mind is the 
keynote of success in anything we do. If 
you want pictures, to get good ones you 
must be prepared to sacrifice some shoot- 
ing. If you want trophies, a full creel or 
a limit of ducks, (Continued on page 69) 


Nothing is more interesting than scenes showing live game 


Tawny isn’t a bird dog, but it looks as though something was about to happen 


No Hunting Aloud 


Facts, fallacies and foolishness concerning the ring-necked pheasant 


N Chinese pheasant shooting, theory is 
just as useful as the sack of the hoary- 
haired snipe-hunt—you can hang on to 
it till the cows lay eggs, and it'll still 

be empty. I say this not because I have 
sworn off theories, but rather because I 
swear by a new one regularly, and then, 
after a thorough trial, just as regularly 
swear at it. 

Having passed through 

the successive stages of 
popgun, sling-shot, air- 
rifle, twenty-two and 
twelve-gauge in a pheasant 
country, I can recall many 
and varied experiences. 
And putting them all to- 
gether makes a beautiful 
patchwork quilt, but no 
pattern that would take 
a prize at the County 
Fair. My friends have also 
added several bits of lore 
to my stock, and perhaps 
I may be able to dangle 
my great-grandson on my 
knee and tell him the 
exact how, where, when 
and why of ringneck hunt- 
ing—but I doubt it. 

One season we had a 
long spell of muggy weath- 
er. Day after day I went 
out with dog and gun, 
cruised through dripping 
clover, alfalfa and wheat 
stubble without getting up 
even a long-range single, 
and then flushed from ten 
to fifty out of some cornfield. If I didn’t 
get my quota of four birds, it was from 
poor shooting and not lack of tar- 
gets. This repeated luck led me to believe 
that it was not luck. I really figured that 
I had stumbled onto the great truth—dur- 
ing rainy weather pheasants are in corn 
and not in the open fields. 

While this theory and the rain were still 
going strong, an Eastern friend visited 
me. In my letters to him I had whanged 
so often on  our-prime-Chink-shooting 
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chord that it was up to me to produce the 
music; so I took him on a bee-line for 
the nearest corn patch. 

“Why not hunt this stubble?” Hi asked 
as we skirted a twenty-acre piece of 
harvested wheat. 

Though I should have known better, I 
said, “When it’s drizzling like this, you can 


“You had the right dope on that one, big boy” 


bet that they’re always in the cornfields.” 

As many another orator has discovered 
to his sorrow, your constituency may not 
openly boo you, but they do you dirt at 
the polls. We scoured that cornfield, and 
I didn’t get a single vote! Another corn 
patch ditto. Then we got our limit out of 
a little ten-acre piece of clover. Play that 
over on your theoretical ukelele. 

That ten-acre clover field illustrates 
another familiar pheasant postulation that 
may hold water Mondays, Wednesdays 


and Fridays, but leak like a sieve Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays: noise will make 
pheasants run or fly. I used to believe that 
a bombardment at one end of a field 
would drive all the birds to the other end 
or cause a flight to distant safety. I don’t 
know exactly how I arrived at this con- 
clusion, but I thought it logical reasoning, 
just as the friends of 
Columbus thought it logi- 
cal that Christopher was 
bound to sail off the edge 
of the flat earth. History 
has proved that I was all 
wet, like Chris’s friends. 
Perhaps not all wet, but 
pretty damp. 


OING over into the 

clover patch, Hi and 

I blazed away with three 

shots per each before we 

knocked down two cocks. 

It was rotten shooting, but 

a fine Fourth of July cele- 

bration. Tawny retrieved 

one bird, and I walked 

over to get the other one. 

Being wise to the ways 

of Mr. Pheasant—so very 

wise—I knew there 

weren’t any mourners in 

the immediate vicinity. 

Then up went two right 

under my feet, and they’d 

have gotten away clean, 

too, save for the fact that 

Hi’s reflexes weren’tinhib- 

ited by any presumptions. 

“Well, anyway,” thinks I, “that’s all 

there is. Just a small exception that proves 
the rule.” 

We couldn’t have gone fifty yards far- 

ther when Tawny wigwagged a find with 

his brushy tail, and pounced upon a hen 


.and two young cocks. I'll grant that it 


was unusual shooting within such a small 
area; and perhaps you will say that it is 
unusual for Chinks to hide through sev- 
eral bombardments. Unusual or not, I 
have witnessed such conduct enough times 





that I pick up casualties with one hand 
and keep the other on the gun. 

Run? Fly? Hide? If you can tell which 
of those three shells covers the little pea, 
you're a long-distance mind-reader and 
shouldn’t be wasting your talents psycho- 
analyzing pheasants. 

I have been out with fellows who size 
up the weather, time of day, covert, lay 
of the land, and plot a line of march that 
carries their personal guaranty. I have 
marched according to schedule and gotten 
nothing but exercise. After such a water- 
haul, the correct thing to do is to sit down 
on the running-board and bemoan the sad 
shortage of birds. “Times ain’t like they 
useter be,” and all that sort of thing. It 
is never considered good form to cuss 
the guarantor. As a fellow member of the 
Royal Order of Thwarted Theorists, he 
deserves nothing but sympathy. Another 
belief-balloon has been pricked, and the 
believer is wilted like the balloon. 

I don’t know when this innocent pastime 
of Dope The Pretty Birdie first started, 
but it was probably away back the day 
that some hairy-hided prehistoric Mongol 
awoke with the rheumatics in his good 
right arm. “O hwhatahel luvafix!” he 
doubtless shouted in the quaint dialect of 
the time, meaning “I’m in a bad way.” 
And he was. With a bum arm, he couldn’t 
club the ten-ton Diplodocus or even choke 
a small two-ton hippopotamus. Hairy un- 
questionably was in a fine hole. To make 
matters worse, the little wife and the 
fourteen kids sat around in a ring and 
howled “Wewan tmeat! Wewan tmeat!” 


ET us suppose that at this crucial mo- 
ment a flock of pheasants strutted 
past the door of the ancestral cave. Papa 
sez to himself, “Easy pickin’s,” or words 
to that effect. Taking up his bow and 
arrow, despite the twinges in his good 
right arm, he plunked a shaft through 
two astonished ringnecks that happened 
to be strolling side by side. 
After this easy and gratifying conquest, 
Papa doubtless registered modesty while 
little wifie and the fourteen kids told him 


No Hunting Aloud 


what a great guy he was. Thus encour- 
aged, he started forth to stalk the remain- 
der of the flock, which had winged into a 
nearby meadow. Hairy’s dope on pheasant 
hunting—the first and original dope hot 
off the griddle—was to the effect that 
these birds are dim-wits that walk lei- 
surely, and you get two per arrow. 


ISTORY is rather obscure on the 

matter, and there is no way really to 
check the facts; but I have a fine large 
hunch that Hairy changed the dope-sheet 
considerably . before he straggled back 
home with another pheasant or two. 

While on the past records of theoretical 
ringneck hunting, it is interesting to note 
that the Encyclopedia Britannica quotes 
a bit of poetic lore that was current in 
the seventeenth century in England: 

The Feasant Cocke the woods doth most 

frequent, 

Where Spaniells spring and pearche him 

by the sent. 

For the “Feasant Cocke” of the English 
strain, this woodland theory may hold 
good. I know nothing about that branch 
of the family ; and anyway, I would hesi- 
tate about calling the poet a liar because 
the critics might come back at me, saying 
“Poetry is written for the esthetic enjoy- 
ment of the appreciative, not for the 
crass information of the literal-minded.” 
And that would make me pull the hole 
in after me. 

Now to shake off the dust of ages and 
get back to the present. I evolved a theory 
the other day that I thought was the real, 
old bottled-in-bond. It was this way: For 
three or four evenings, right at sundown, 
I had walked to the back pasture to 
stretch my legs and feed a pocketful of 
carrots to Old Maud, a pensioned plow- 
horse that roams the field awaiting but 
two things—carrots and death. 

Each night, as Old Maud nickered her 
welcome through the gloaming, I looked 
across the coulée and saw pheasant after 
pheasant glide over the fence-rows and 
settle near the middle of a 25-acre patch 
of red-clover. It was along toward the 


shank of the season, when you can’t go 
out and raise a wily ringneck from every 
tumbleweed; but this clover field at sun- 
down looked like a prime place to get « 
lot of shooting with little walking. In fact, 
I had it doped as a strictly white-collar, 
sit-down-and-cock-your-feet-up job. Theo- 
retically, it’s a hundred to one bet that if 
birds roost in the same place three or four 
nights straight running, they'll roost there 
the next night. 

Well, the next night rolled around. I 
got the carrot ceremony over ahead of 
time, picked out a blind in some high 
weeds along a ditch that cut the clover 
acreage in two, and was all set for the 
slaughter a good bit before sundown. I 
had been careful to wear clothes that 
blended into the brownish-yellow scenery. 
I whispered “Dead dog!” to Tawny so 
often that he finally flopped feet-up in the 
ditch and seemed dead for sure. 


HE sun touched the horizon. Slowly, 

so very slowly, it dipped under. Long 
bands of gold and crimson streamered the 
sky. Gradually the fiery afterglow blended 
to a ruddy lavender, and from that into 
a deep purple that lost itself in the ebony 
of a moonless night. If I hadn’t had a 
cramp in the neck and shooting pains in 
my theory bump, I’d probably have noted 
a lot of other details of that sunset. 

Be that as it may, there was a great 
abundance of sunset and a total dearth 
of pheasants. If a single ringneck nested 
in that field that night, he crawled in on 
his stomach and went to sleep without 
any of the usual bed-time crowing, or else 
pitched camp after nightfall. 

Though I'd have bet several hard-earned 
shekels that at least a few birds would 
come to my sunset party, the absolute 
blank did not surprise me. I have reached 
the point where I believe John Pheasant 
capable of doing almost anything on short 
notice, and changing his mind a couple 
of times before he gets through. If I go 
down to the river some frosty morning 
and see a flock of ringnecks swimming 
around with (Continued on page 83) 


Where the corn is sear and crackly, look out for the wily ringneck 





The third largest cat in the 
world lives in Central 


and South Amertca, 
and he ts full of thrills 


By 
FRANK JONES 


JAGUARS 


GOOD many years ago, when I 

was still but a schoolboy, a friend 

and I slipped under the wall of 

the Carl Hagenback menagerie. 
The workers were assembling and placing 
the various cages of animals and other 
paraphernalia of the big show, and were 
either too busy to notice us or indifferent 
to our presence. We wandered from cage 
to cage, looking at and talking about this 
or that prisoner, until we came to the one 
containing a large jaguar. 

Something about the yellow and black 
beast attracted me and held my attention 
longer than any other animal in the tent. 
I stood beside the wagon eying it as it 
paced restlessly back and forth in its 
narrow confines. Every now and then its 
great yellow-orbed eyes would rove to 
me, sending cold shivers chasing each 
other up and down my spine. And let me 
add that I still have that same feeling 
when I see one of the speckled killers. 

The thing fascinated me. In order to 
avoid the workmen, I kept pressing nearer 
and nearer to the cage. With a start, I 
realized it had stopped its nervous walk- 
ing and, with lowered head and flattened 
ears, was looking directly at me. Its lips 
drew back in a silent cat snarl of hate— 
a snarl which disclosed the tips of its 
long, powerful teeth. 

Hastily I backed away. Hunting up Bill, 
the friend with whom I had crawled under 
the tent wall, I asked him if he thought a 
30-30 rifle would kill one of them. My dad 
had such a gun, and I had been allowed 
to shoot it once. Then, with all the as- 
surance of a twelve-year-old, I told him 
that some day I was going to kill one. 

Years later, I went to the tropics. After 
I had been there a short time, I was 
slipping along the bed of a deep, bush- 
grown gulch, a .22 caliber rifle in my 
hands, on the lookout for bush hens and 
such other small game as might present 
itself. A couple of hundred yards above 
camp, I saw, pressed deeply in a muddy 
spot of the trail I was following, a cat 
track—the biggest cat track I had ever 
seen. Using my outspread hand as a mea- 
sure, I placed it on the impression. The 
edges of the imprint reached out on either 
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side of my flattened palm. To me, at that 
time, this was an immense track. 

But above all, the track was fresh. Even 
the little water that had seeped into it was 
muddy. Also, there were a number of small- 
er cat tracks, as though the old dame had 
been accompanied by a family of kittens. 

Within a short distance, the jaguar 
had left the trail. I kept on, feeling a little 
uneasy but nevertheless sure of myself. 
Two hundred yards farther upstream, 
the gulch narrowed to almost a gorge. Its 
steep sides were grown thick with monkey- 
tail palms—a dwarf palm the height of a 
man’s head—and large ferns. With no pre- 
vious warning of any kind, something be- 
gan to thump in the sodden leaves and to 
rustle among the palms half-way up the 
slope. 

Instantly I whirled with the rifle—no 
more than a pea-shooter for such game— 
ready to shoot at whatever might show 
itself. A loosened boulder bounded into 
view and fell with a splash in the tiny 
creek in front of me. 

In a flash there returned the mental 
picture of that other jaguar I had seen 
in a cage so long ago. Only . now I im- 
agined it to be crouched in the obscurity 
of the creek bank above me. With a queer 
feeling about the pit of my stomach, I 
wondered if it were looking at me, with 
its ears flattened to its head as that other 
one had, and with its coldly cunning eyes 
narrowed to mere slits through which 
flamed the unquenchable fire of the killer. 

In a short and decisive debate with my- 
self, I decided that I was not hunting 
those things with a .22 rifle. As fast as 
possible, without running or seeming to 
run, I climbed up the opposite side of 
the gulch. Then, with many a backward 
glance, I started for camp. Such was my 
first near experience with one of the 
jungle cats. 

Aside from occasional encounters which 
netted no definite results, my next, and 
one of the most interesting of all, was 
under quite different circumstances. In 
fact, our actual positions were just re- 
versed. I, above, was the hunter; she, be- 
low, was the hunted. 

We, my brother Ray and myself, had 


been living and prospecting in the jungle 
for over a year. Finding it was impos- 
sible to get tame meat in the bush, we 
called on the jungle for our supply. At 
this particular time, we had spent nearly 
all of a very hot and muggy day in an 
unsuccessful hunt for peccary. Then, 
turning back, we had followed the narrow 
machete trail, hacked through the thick 
lowland bush, nearly half-way home when 
the dogs took a fresh scent and, with a 
lot of excited yelping, gave chase. 

We stopped to listen, expecting peccary 
and that they would soon bay one. How- 
ever, within a few minutes the older dog 
returned, and, coming up to us, lay down. 
That was strange, but we then thought 
that it was probably only a deer they were 
after, the tracks of which were plentiful 
thereabout. Also, we knew that this dog 
had learned from experience not to waste 
much time after them. 

Presently the other dog’s excited bark- 
ing ended in a little yelp, as though it 
had run into a vine or bush—a not un- 
common occurrence in the jungle. After 
that, all was quiet. 

Wondering just what had happened, 
we soon started for camp. But as the min- 
utes passed and Tip neither returned nor 
barked, we became afraid something had 
gone wrong. When he failed to come to 
our call, we went back, cutting through 
the bush to a point as near as possible to 
where we had last heard him. There we 
separated, and, one going each way, soon 
picked up the trail of disturbed leaves. 
With a little patience, this was compar- 
atively easy to follow. 


HUNDRED yards or so farther, the 

tracks crossed a little gulch. Pressed 
into the soft earth of the upward slope, 
we saw the large padded track of a jaguar 
as well as the claw marks of the running 
dog. That left us no longer in doubt as 
to the accident. 

Less than twenty yards farther we 
found the scene of the killing. The cat 
had waited behind some bushes on the top 
of the bank, and as the dog neared it had 
jumped down-hill, meeting him. The 
thing’s great weight, together with the 
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force of her spring, had torn out by the roots a vine the 
size of a man’s arm, which her body had struck. 

But where the dog was killed the leaves were 
scarcely disturbed, showing there had been no struggle. 
For a brief instant the cat had loomed in mid-air 
above the dog, bringing his one startled yelp. The 
next, a powerful blow from the thing’s forepaw had 


crushed out his life. 


From there, trailing was slow, and but for the 
scattered drops of blood would have been impossible. 
More and more blood dribbled from the crushed head 
the farther the cat carried it. After a half hour’s trail- 
ing, we found the partly eaten body where the jaguar 


By the time Ray could get the rifle, the cat was 


in the water 


had left it, at the top of a backward- 
facing slope. From the small amount 
eaten, we knew she had not finished her 
supper and therefore would return as 
soon as we left. 

Within a few yards of the body was a 
sapling with a fork about ten feet from 
the ground. I climbed into this, deter- 
mined to wait until dark if necessary to 
get the killer. As soon as I was in posi- 
tion, Ray gave me the gun and left. He 
was careful to make considerable noise 
to attract the tiger’s attention to his 
departure so she would return the quicker. 
Then, secure in the knowledge that no 
cat ever looks up unless attracted that 
way, I prepared to wait. 

Long before I expected it, before the 
sound of Ray’s machete had died away, 
even before the swarms of gnats and 
mosquitoes had become much of a_nui- 
sance, I heard a slight rustling noise. 
I turned my head and looked, but saw 
nothing. 

A moment later I heard the sharp 
snap of a broken dead twig, also behind 
me. Again I turned and felt the skin on 
my spine fairly creep. Standing there, 
with her yellow and black splotched side 
toward me, was the cat. Her head was 
turned sidewise, apparently looking di- 
rectly at me. For a few seconds I think 
I even held my breath for fear she would 
see me and run. 

After three or four minutes—but min- 
utes which seemed like hours to me— 
standing there and surveying the jungle 
with big yellow eyes that seemed fairly to 
blaze in the heavy shade, she walked a 
few yards to one side and lay down. All 
unsuspicious of the hated human watching 


Jaguars 


her so near at hand, she began to purr 
like a contented tabby cat, only many 
times louder. Within a minute or two a 
couple of clumsy cubs came out of the 
dense growth of dwarf palms down the 
creek and nursed, purring into her breast 
like a couple of play ful kittens. 

After that she went back into the bush, 
and my heart sank. I thought she was 
gone. Eagerly I watched on all sides, the 
while I lamented not having chanced a 
backward shot at her. 


HEN my hopes had about reached 
zero, she came back, resplendent 
in the velvety softness of her tawny and 
black. With her great head held high and 
rather short tail carried in a graceful 
droop, she made a beautiful picture as she 
slowly advanced, silent as a shadow and 
sinuous as a snake in a direct line for 
the partly eaten dog. From where I sat 
I could even see the play of the powerful 
muscles of her legs as, cat-like, she lifted 
her clubby feet high to clear the dead 
leaves. Her eyes, yellow and round, roved 
from side to side, fairly boring into the 
obscurity of the jungle in search of the 
men who had so recently quitted the place. 
Almost in awe, I watched the sinister 
specter until directly under me. Then, for 
perhaps a couple of minutes, she turned 
aside to sniff suspiciously at my machete 
and shoes, half hidden under some leaves 
at the foot of the tree. This kept me all 
a-tingle lest she should run. And the 
limb on which I sat, being no larger than 
my arm, was not the proper place on 
which to perform any gymnastics in order 
to shoot. I had no desire to fall from my 
perch on to the brute’s back. 
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When she left the base of the tree, I 
knew that if she had been listening as 
closely as she was watching she would 
have heard me draw a long breath. Just 
before she reached the dog and when her 
back was not over twelve feet from the 
muzzle of the gun, I prepared to shoot. 
The sharp, metallic click of the hammer 
brought her to a stop. With one fore- 
paw poised in mid-air, her head jerked 
up in alarm. 

With that I shot, the shotgun roaring 
through the muggy air with as much 
noise as a cannon. Though the whole 
load of buckshot tore down through her 
back between her shoulders, she never 
fell. For an instant she stiffened and 
quivered as though stunned. Before she 
could recover, I gave her the other barrel. 
That put her down. 

Staying on my limb long enough to 
reload, I slid to the ground. A few min- 
utes later Ray came running up, and to- 
gether we carried the cat to the house. 
The tape measure showed her to be one 
inch under eight feet long, from tip to 
tip. We never saw the cubs again. 

Our next encounter with a jaguar was 
about three months later. Ray and I were 
carrying a load of provisions up to a camp 
we had well back in the mountains... I 
had neglected to take even a pistol with 
me. When following a narrow hogback 
between two gulches, we surprised a big 
cat while it was taking a nap on the dry 
leaves in the shelter of a large leaning 
tree. 

For a moment we glared at each other, 
not more than twenty feet apart. Then, 
before Ray could come up with his 


six gun, the (Continued on page 84) 
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Doc Carver at the height of his fame as 
a rifleman 


BEGAN experimenting with hip- 

shooting while I was still on the 

plains, and believe I am the origina- 

tor of that style of shooting. In all 
history, few men have mastered it besides 
myself. Probably the reason is that it 
takes so many years of practice to become 
competent in its use. 

In hip-shooting I would hold the rifle 
against my hip instead of raising it to 
the shoulder. Instead of aiming with 
sights I would glance at the object I 
wished to hit, then at the end of my bar- 
rel, and line up the two and pull the 
trigger. Hitting even large objects from 
the hip is a difficult art, as any rifleman 
will tell you once he tries it. But never- 
theless I became so adept at it that I could 
shoot almost as well from the hip as from 
the shoulder. The cost was tremendous. 
It took me years of practice and several 
carloads of ammunition. 

To-day there are some riflemen who 
scoff the. idea that I was ever able to 
shoot accurately from the hip. They have 
told me frankly that no man could do it. 
3ut I have done it, and I know. Just be- 
cause the average rifleman cannot shoot 
that way he concludes neither can any 
other rifleman, and that conclusion is final. 
But this is not logical thinking. I have 
plenty of testimony that I could hit what 
I shot at from the hip. 

Not long ago a writer said in one of 
the magazines that Buffalo Bill had told 
him hip-shooting was a myth. That a 
writer should denounce hip-shooting 
doesn’t surprise me—they have been doing 
it for years—but that he should take as 
his authority Buffalo Bill Cody does sur- 
prise me some. Buffalo Bill must have 
forgotten the day I took his and Texas 
Jack’s buckskin coats away from them 
on a shooting wager. 

That was in 1872, Bill and Jack were 
making ready to go east with their play, 
“Scouts of the Plains,” and I had come 
to the fort to see them off. We fell to dis- 
cussing shooting, as plainsmen always did. 
I told the boys I had been practicing a 
new way to shoot, and then I explained 
hip-shooting to them. 

“But you can’t hit nothing that way,” 
Bill insisted. 

“T can hit as much that way as you can 
using sights from the shoulder,” I replied. 

Texas Jack sided with Cody. They of- 
fered to bet me their buckskin coats, 
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The World’s 


Perhaps the world will never again produce a man 
with the shooting skill of Doc Carver 
PART II 


worth probably $5 apiece, against mine. 
It was a three-way bet. Whoever came 
closest to the mark got the three coats. 

We set up a mark fifty yards away. 
Bill took his army rifle, a .45-70 with 
thirty-inch barrel—a regular lodge pole 
of a gun—and shot first. He was never 
an exceptional shot in his best days; so 
Texas Jack easily beat him. Then I shot 
and beat both of them—shot from the 
hip, as I said I would. They turned their 
coats over to me. 

“Now let’s go get Belden,” Texas Jack 
said. “Sure thing, Belden will want to 
shoot against Doc here.” 

Lieutenant Belden—I have forgotten 
his initials—was a squaw-man from around 
Ft. McPherson and about the best shot 
in the country. With his old Hawkens 
muzzle-loader he had won many matches 
from the hide-hunters and the soldiers. 
The eagerness of my two friends was 
divided between a desire to see Belden 


beaten and a desire to see me beaten. 

We went over to the sutler’s, where 
Belden was spinning big yarns. Bill told 
him Doc Carver was here and was spoil- 
ing for a match with him. Carver would 
shoot from the hip, Belden from the 
shoulder. Carver would use an ordinary 
issue needle-gun, Belden his old pet 
Hawkens. Belden forgot his place in his 
yarn, and asked to talk to me personally. 

“What will you shoot for?” he ques- 
tioned. 

Cody answered him: “You have five 
horses and a saddle. Doc has the same. 
Why don’t you shoot for them?” 

And so it was agreed. Belden insisted 
on seeing the horses and having them 
all tied together and held by his Indian 
brother-in-law. He apologized: “I want 
to make sure of getting them, Carver, 
after winning them. You understand?” 

We shot this time at a hundred paces. 
Belden, though he was a fine shot, lost 


Buffalo Bill Cody and Doc Carver in 1883 
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Greatest Shot 


As told to CHARLES B. ROTH by 
DOC W. F. CARVER 


to me. He started off afoot for a ranch 
where his squaws were. As he went away 
he handed me his Hawkens rifle and said: 
“Here, Carver, you take this in boot. It’s 
no good to me now. I won’t ever shoot 
another muzzle-loader.” 

When I left Nebraska that old Haw- 
kens was standing in my sod house, no 
good to anybody. 

General Phil Sheridan was the army 
man who was most interested in my hip- 
shooting. In 1872, when we were on the 
Duke Alexis hunt together, I showed it 
to him. He asked me to teach him how to 
shoot that way. I tried to do this, but 
found he had not the patience it took to 
master the art. After a few days’ trial 
he came up to me and told me to do the 
shooting while he did the watching, an 
arrangement we followed satisfactorily 
to both of us from then on. 

In 1883, when Buffalo Bill and I were 
in the show business as partners and were 
showing at Driving Park, Chicago, Gen- 
eral Sheridan brought a party of army 
friends out to see me shoot. He had been 
telling tales on me, and it was clear 
to me that his friends hadn’t believed 
all they had heard. But they were per- 
fectly astounded at the way I hit small 
objects from the hip. At fifty yards I 
fired sixteen shots into a post, and they 
all went into a hole that could be cov- 
ered by the hand. 

I tried to teach Buffalo Bill hip-shoot- 
ing when we were together as showmen, 
but he was not a very apt scholar. Wild 
Bill Hickok was a friend of mine when 
he was at his best as a shot. He couldn’t 
learn hip-shooting either. When we were 
practicing, he would look at me as if to 
say, “How does that man do it, anyway?” 
I did give him some pointers about shoot- 
ing, however, which I am sure saved his 
life on three occasions at least, but I 
never could teach him how to shoot from 
the hip. 

In all my contests I used only one gun 
—an old Model ’73 Winchester of .44 
caliber. It was a sweet old weapon, and I 
loved it. In my six-day contests I had 
some .22 caliber rifles built on the °73 
frame. I used the .22’s a good deal for 
hip-shooting, too, because they didn’t 
jump so. The rifles weighed about nine 
pounds each. The only powder we had in 
those days was black powder, and I want 
you to believe me when I tell you it was 
surely black and smoky. 


USED to manipulate those levers so 

fast that I had some trouble with the 
guns exploding. This happened on several 
occasions. The last time it happened, as I 
have recorded, I was blind for three weeks, 
and decided it was time I sought another 
profession. 

My equipment would be scoffed at by 
the riflemen of to-day, who would tell 
you my gun lacked range, accuracy and 
killing-power. Part of that is true—that 
part about the range—but for accuracy 
and killing-power I would choose the old 
.44 in preference to many guns made and 
sold to-day and called modern. I would 
choose the same equipment if I were to 
go shooting to-day; not because there 


aren't better guns to-day, but simply be- 
cause I would pick out what I was accus- 
tomed to. 

Guns have improved wonderfully in my 
lifetime. I often conjecture what would 
have happened if we could have had 
modern high-power rifles out on the buf- 
falo ranges. Buffalo hunting would have 
been a business then! 

I always used just plain sights or no 
sights at all. I pointed more than I sighted 
in shooting, always when shooting from 
the hip of course and much of the time 
when shooting from the shoulder. Sights 
never made a rifleman—never will. While 
good sighting equipment helps, the human 
equation is really the thing in rifle shoot- 
ing. 

Many tried, of course, to imitate my 
shooting. One man in particular was per- 
sistent in calling himself a better shot 
than I. But he never would meet me in 
a contest; so I always had no doubts 
about which of us was the better shot. 


The last photograph of Doc Carver, 
taken in Omaha, June 26, 1927 


This man went about the country ad- 
vertising himself supreme with firearms. 
One day I went to watch him shoot. He 
used my old stunt of shooting with a rifle 
glass balls thrown into the air. He did 
hit them regularly—I shall say that for 
him—but the way they broke made me 
suspect he was using shot instead of a 
single ball. I wrote the rifle people and 
asked them to quote me a price on the 
kind of rifle he used. This is their reply: 

“Replying to your letter of recent date, 
will say we can make you a rifle such as 
used by the rifleman you mention. ft is 
our standard .50 caliber, bored smooth 
to shoot shot. He pays us $100 for a 
gun. Hoping to be favored with your 
order.” 

The Chicago Tribune of April 27, 1893, 
contained a reference to this’ same shooter 
which it amuses me to read over now and 
then when I am digging through my 
scrap-books in search of memories. He 


James Butler (Wild Bill) Hickok, one 
of Carver’s closest friends 


has long been dead, so that revealing his 
trickery and identifying him with it 
would do no one any good. The Tribune 
item read: 

“He handled his firearms as well as of 
old. He broke numerous clay pigeons with 
so-called rifle bullets. There was a pecu- 
liar coincidence, however, that at each 


- crack of the rifle numerous pellets rat- 


tled down on the roof of the grandstand, 
leading many to believe he was shooting 
shot.” 


ANY have asked me how the marks- 

men of to-day would compare with 
the old-time plainsmen I used to know. 
That is a question I don’t like to answer. 
I have my own ideas on this subject. 
Some argue with unassailable logic that 
as mechanical equipment has so improved, 
the modern shooter ought to shoot bull’s- 
eyes around the old-timer with his crude 
equipment. And you would naturally think 
so. But remember that the old-timer had 
one thing in his favor that no modern 
shooter has: he had more practice. 

I think that the riflemen of my day 
would outshoot the present day riflemen 
at short ranges, mind you, in spite of your 
better equipment and your more accurate 
rifles; not because your guns aren’t bet- 
ter, but because your training wasn’t so 
good as ours. I doubt if many modern 
shooters have the opportunity to become 
a proficient shot that the average man 
had in my day. 

My own life is typical of the lives of 
other boys on the frontier where I was 
reared. When I was only four years old, 
I began shooting, under the supervision 
of my father, of course, who had to hold 
the rifle because it was too heavy. I kept 
it up, shooting some practically every day 
until I had grown to manhood. I fired 
millions of rounds of ammunition. I prac- 
ticed, practiced, practiced. 

Your modern rifleman, if he shoots ten 
thousand rounds during a lifetime, has 
shot more than nine-tenths of the men 
who claim to be good shots and have 
local reputations for being experts. 

Of course, at longer distances we would 
have no chance against the riflemen of 
to-day, because our arms were not long- 
distance arms. You read of the long shots 
made by the plainsmen, but you can put 
most of them (Continued on page 100) 
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Fe years I had been trying to get some 
photographs of a drumming ruffed grouse 
to use in settling the endless arguments of my 
friends as to the actual method employed by 
Bonasa umbellus in producing his thunder. I ! 
suppose I have pussy-footed up to a hundred 
of the drummers, after spending a couple of 
hours trying to locate the source of the muffled, 
ventriloquistic drum-beats. Invariably the shy, 
old cock would hear a twig crack or a leaf 
rustle under my clumsy feet, and roar away in 
a blur of beating pinions before I caught sight 
of him in the act of drumming 





t last I succeeded in 
setting up my port- 


able blind without 
alarming a big grouse 
that strutted back and 
forth on his log, spread- 
ing his fan-like tail and 
puffing out his fat 
chest, the big ruffs at 
each side of his neck 
distended and his crest 
upraised. I was as ex- 
cited as he was calm 
and self-possessed 





















Tene was no doubt that this big 

grouse recognized his own impor- 
tance. He was probably the head-man in 
that neighborhood, and he was about 
to strut his stuff. The grouse stood 
erect, stretching his neck as high as 
possible and straightening his tail down 
behind him, The tip ends of his wings, 
held low and stiff at his sides, jerked 
shar ply—once, twice. The soft thud of 
their impact on the air came distinctly 
to my eager ears. Then the wings 
raised a bit and—boom-boom-boom! 
The drumming ended with a blur of 
motion as the long roll, like distant 
thunder, went echoing off through the 
breathless woods. The big cock strutted 
and clucked on his log. Then he seemed 
to settle down into himself, his head 
drooping and eyes almost shut 


























M* heart thumped 
exultantly as I 
caught the image of 
the cock partridge in 
the very center of the 
mirror. Holding my 
breath, I saw the big 
bird jerk his head ten- 
tatively, once. Then he 
crouched slightly and 
scuffed his feet on the 
log to get them solidly 
planted, as I have seen 
a prize-fighter do in 
the resin of the ring 



























a Drummer 


HE grouse straightened up, shook his wing- 
tips, and went through the process again for 
my benefit, with the camera doing its stuff at 
top speed. One thing still puzzles me about 
this drumming stunt. I can’t see what keeps the 
bird on the log when he gives the final long 
roll at the close of his performance. The down- 
ward thrust of his wings creates a current of 
air which is strong enough to flatten out the 
grass and leafy boughs in front of the log on 
which he stands. I saw it plainly. He takes 
pains to place his feet very firmly each time 
before drumming, but the whirring beat of his 
wings ought to lift him free and clear from the 
log. Why it fails to do so is beyond me 


curious thing came 

to my notice. The 
reports of a distant gun 
came to me clearly. 
At each shot the drum- 
mer would start his per- 
formance, evidently 
thinking that the gun- 
shots were the drum- 
ming of a rival cock 
partridge. Later in the 
day a thunder storm 
swept down the river, 
and the birds had a 
wonderful time compet- 
ing with the thunder. 
That’sambitionforyou! 







































OCATED in most cases 
in the very heart of 
adensethicket,the light 
conditions surrounding 
the average drum-log 
are about as poor pho- 
tographically as can be 
found anywhere in the 
forest, for the wary 
bird realizes that dur- 
ing the drumming pe- 
riod he needs shelter 
from prying eyes 





Te drumming of the ruffed grouse 
is commonly supposed to be the 
mating call of the cock bird, yet it may 
be heard throughout the spring, sum- 
mer and fall and at times in the winter. 
The space of time between drumming 
periods was from four to five minutes, 
and fairly regular, with this bird as well 
as with other grouse I have watched 
and listened to. I timed the drum- 
mers with my watch. The first two or 
three beats are made with the wings 
held low to the side of the bird’s body, 
but the long roll is a series of stiff wing- 
beats made with the wings held nearly 
horizontal and working through a very 
small arc, not more than three or four 
inches up and down. It was all a most 
wonderful experience to be so close to 
the performing bird and be able to 
record his drumming motions on the 
film for the benefit of others 
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Sunny Jim was still casting 


HE hunter’s skiff, seeking the 
duck blind in the half light, felt its 
way slowly through the dense fog 
that blanketed the world. Now and 
then the whirring of swiftly beating wings 
sounded overhead, and eyes strained vain- 
ly toward invisible waterfowl. The rhyth- 
mic creak of the oar-locks sounded an 
obligato to the thunder of the breakers on 
the outer beach. From seaward came the 
wailing refrain of fog-horns, calling. 

Beneath, the dull lagoon lay heavy as 
quicksilver, unbroken save for the drip 
that fell from the oars and the little 
ripples that angled out from the bow to 
lose themselves in the mist. It seemed life- 
less, untenanted. Gazing into infinity, the 
eyes saw nothing. Solitary, the little boat 
moved through a gray, eery world, as 
might the ferry of Charon with its 
freightage of departed souls. 

But what was that—the splash under 
the bows, sensed rather than seen? 
Abruptly the mind came back to reality. 
The smooth surface of the water was 
wrinkling into wavelets that ran toward a 
rapidly widening circle. A duck, perhaps, 
suddenly’ awakened and seeking safety. 
The oars rattled into the boat as the gun 
was grasped. 

Then the water broke again, and a fish, 
almost at arm’s length, shot into the air 
cleanly. A noble fish of satisfying pound- 
age. A fish leaping as fish leap that take 
the May-flies over swift mountain tor- 
rents, in the eddies where frothy water 
swirls down into dark pools that look 
unfathomable. A fish trout-like in shape, 
silvery-sided. 

But the lagoon is salt, and trout would 
not be living in such water. Surely vision 
must be deceiving! Then, as if to dispel 
doubt, the fish jumped again—and a rosy 
streak gleamed on its flank as it flashed 
out of the depths and back again. Un- 
questionably a trout! As if to make as- 
surance doubly sure, others broke water— 
leaping, splashing, ‘swirling in the calm 
surface. Trout? Yes! The impossible had 
happened. 

Trout in this lagoon, which accepted 
report deemed fishless! Swarming trout, 
unfished, almost in the outskirts of a great 
city! Trout passed daily by anglers who 
sometimes crowded the beach as they 
sought the coarser fish in the surf beyond, 
and whose lines were never wet in the 
little lagoon across the bar. Unbelievable? 
Yes. Nevertheless the trout were there. 
Leaping fish were gleaming and flashing 
until the breeze came in from the sea to 
blow away the mist and break the mirror 
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TieLittle Lagoon 


Taking steelheads when they are in the salt 


By Cor. EDWARD L. MUNSON 


of the lagoon into sparkling fragments. 

And this was my secret! No, our secret. 
I would tell it to Sunny Jim, whose share 
in it would double the pleasure. For Jim 
is not only a fisherman of renown but the 
best of partners—quiet, kindly, unselfish. 
One of the sort whose smile is as unfail- 
ing and honest when fish are not striking 
as when they do. The kind who lives from 
one fishing trip to another in an existence 
otherwise incidental. 

it were not for Jim and his allure- 
ments, I should do more work—also I 
should taste less of life’s sweetness. Man- 
fashion, we abuse each other roundly, for 
one of the joys of a congenial fishing pal 
is bickering with him. You can see for 
yourself that we get along famously. 

Certainly Jim shall be told. He would 
do as much for me. Besides, he has lately 
caught more fish than I, and it will help 
relieve my inferiority complex to inform 
him casually of a new place and new fish 
of which he has no knowledge. It will 
humble him a bit. And after the duck 
season is over, we will come here together 
and show these trout! 

So Jim swore himself to secrecy and 
heard the story. The sort of a story that 
benighted individuals who never felt the 
thrill of a great fish striking the deftly cast 
lure, say loses nothing in telling—the kind 
of a story that we fishermen believe, just 
as children see nothing unreasonable in an 
existence of fairy-land. 

“They were jumping all around the 
boat! In salt water! Whoppers!” I told 
him. “Jumping like trout. And _ they 
looked like trout, only more silvery. What 
were they?” Perhaps I waved my hands a 
bit during the telling—there was excuse 
for it. 

Jim’s eyes shone. He knows this coun- 
try and all that is in‘ the waters beneath. 
“Steelhead,” he said. “Steelhead are sea- 
going rainbow trout. When the bar on 
your lagoon broke, they came in. Now 
they can’t get out. Just after sunrise and 
before sunset is the time to get them.” 

Then I waited for what would surely 
follow. 

“When are we going?” he asked. 


IM is such a nice fellow that it would 

be a shame to disappoint him. Also, a 
situation as important as this one should 
be met promptly. Besides, where fishing is 
concerned, I can resist everything but 
temptation. So we came to the little la- 
goon, with its wavelets sparkling in the 
westering sun. A lagoon which stretched 
itself back among the rounded hills that, 
full-bosomed, seemed to embrace it pro- 
tectingly. Behind, mountains ringed them- 
selves. Their grassy slopes, bleached to 
the color of pure gold, were enameled here 
and there with the dark green of live-oak 
and manzanita. Haycocks, evenly spaced, 
looked like bubbles on the yellow grass- 
land. 

At the upper end was shallow water, 
and willows, brave in their uniforms of 
June green, marched down into it. There 
were boggy places and marsh grass, and 
in a little slough a hen mallard marshaled 
her brood of animated dumplings. At its 


farther end, the lagoon, broadening out, 
nee as if to join the sea; but a long, 
low bar of shining sand, mottled with the 
flotsam of the tides, imprisoned it. 
Only occasionally was it free—when the 
winter rains and the breakers driven by 
the storm across the bar filled its cup to 
overflowing. Then the waters, gathering 
strength, would cut the shifting sands, and 
for a day or two, or perhaps a single tide, 
the doorway would be open. Then the 
pounding surf would throw up its barrier 
again, and the fish that had entered were 


held to a new destiny. 
V E turned the car off the road and 
put the rods together hastily. The 
sun was entering the last quarter, and it 
was early yet. “Too early,” said Sunny 
Jim. Nevertheless I noticed that he beat 
me to the water. Nice fellows, fishermen, 
yet not always to be trusted. 

Gulls played overhead or crowded to- 
gether, like living pearls, on a narrow 
promontory. Cormorants perched up- 
right on posts far out in the water, their 
black bodies and curving necks looking 
like giant question marks. Speculative crows 
called from the sand beach. At our backs 
there was the rolling crash of breakers. 
Far at sea, sounded a steamer’s siren. 

Sunny Jim was already casting. His 
line swept out in graceful curves, and its 
lure fell lightly. As it came in slowly 
there was the gleam of a spinner. So that 
was what he was using. Well, I would 
show him up! Rainbows were nothing 
new. I had caught them before, back in 


A fish one may brag about 











the rushing streams. Caught them a-plenty. 
Caught them as a craftsman catches them. 
Knew what they wanted. Leaders, fine as 
cobweb and strung with flies selected 
after prayer and forethought, soaked in 
the leader box ready for the cast. Many 
leaders, lest there be need of sudden 
change. Leaders with flies of sober aspect, 
old reliables, veterans in service. Leaders 
bearing flies in the kaleidoscopic colors of 
Easter bonnets, resembling nothing under 
the sun. 

And there was the tackle box, with its 
precious hoarding of spoons and spinners, 
artificial minnows, plugs and porkrinds, 
buck-tail lures—even salmon eggs. The 
sporting store man, expert in the state of 
mind and helplessness of fishermen, had 
seen to my acquisition of samples of 
everything in stock. Sizing up my inno- 
cence, he assured me all were ideal lures 
for steelhead. Now that they were all 
exposed together, the display was bewil- 
dering, disconcerting. 


UT flies were my choice. Flies must 
Be atweye be the choice of the fully 
self-respecting. Spinners rank lower in 
piscatorial artistry. When I had beaten 
Sunny Jim and displayed my fish, he 
should be further humbled. I mentally re- 
hearsed the barbed nonchalance with 
which I would say, “On flies, too, old 
man.” Sunny Jim was all right, but a 
little chastening at times would do him 


good. 

I picked out the leader with the 
choicest assortment, and the flies went out 
—went out again and again. Nothing 
happened. The flies dropped, dangled, 
swam, floated and submerged. It was a 
masterly exhibition of craftsmanship, and 
apparently the steelhead were unwilling 
to mar it. There was no smashing strike. 
No dash for deep water. Nothing. Yes, 
there was! 

Between Jim and me a fish rose lazily, 
curved himself at the surface and plunged 
again into the depths. A fine fish. One to 
be coveted. And Jim hadn’t seen him. I 
said nothing. Even friendship has its 
limits. This should be my first fish, I 
decided, and stole forward into good 
position. But the trout would not strike, 
though the flies fell enticingly, almost 
beseechingly. 

Jim was still casting. Out and in 
shuttled the spinner, out and in, weaving 
temptation. A good caster, I thought—but 
not the only one, I flattered myself. Then 
sudden doubt beset me, and surreptitiously 
I changed the leader. Since the trout 
seemed to want a different assortment of 
flies, they could have it. Far be it from 
me to be dogmatic or hard-hearted. The 
new lures went out perfectly, and came 
back untouched. They came back again 
and again. 

Clouds gathered about the hill-tops. 
The wind fell, and the boisterous wavelets 
subsided into sedate ripples. The shadows 
lengthened, and the level rays of the run 
struck fire from the window-panes in 
the farmhouse across the valley. Still the 
lures came back, though once again the 
flies were changed. Brown cattle with 
white faces strung themselves out on the 
hills along the homeward trails, and from 
the far distance their lowing came 
faintly. 

The cormorants went out over the bar 
with rhythmic wingbeats. Swarms of 
blackbirds circled about distant trees, pre- 
paring for the night. A pungent odor of 
Saltness came in from the sea and mingled 
with the faint perfume of crushed grass, 
the breath of nightfall. 

Now was the best time for fishing; but 
if we were to be successful, it must be 
soon. I wanted fish. If they prefer 


The Little Lagoon 


plebeian diet, let them have it. I slipped 
on a minnow, and as I reeled in slowly it 
darted here and there erratically, tempt- 
ingly, as if challenging pursuit. Jim was 
still casting. A cloud belching from his 
blackened pipe was wafted to me. Why 
are so many good fishermen such poor 
judges of tobacco? Pipe smoking is a dis- 
gusting vice! In conscious superiority I 
felt in my pocket for another cigarette. 

A shout from Jim, his rod bends in the 
fisherman’s arc, and a bucket of water 
upheaves from the lagoon. The line rips 
through the amber depths, and the song 
of the reel delights the soul. See him 
jump! Once and again—three feet high— 





of human intelligence? After some scores 
of casts, it seemed that it could. How I 
wished for a strike! My very soul concen- 
trated on a strike. If there is such a force 
as mental telepathy and suggestion, how 
does one apply it to steelheads? 

Soon it appears that there is such 
a force but that it works the other way. 
As the minnow swims about gaily my 
confidence in it wanes. To me, as to the 
steelhead, it becomes an object of con- 
tempt. But the steelhead had been first 
to know it as a hollow fraud. Back to the 
tackle box, you painted emblem of frus- 
trated hopes ! 

Jim keeps on casting—and his back is 





‘ The dull lagoon lay heavy as quicksilver 


shaking his head savagely to throw out 
the barb. Then again the flash of silvery 
sides darting here and there, meeting 
with countercheck at every turn. 

It is a noble fish, and I watch the fight 
critically. “Too fast, Jim. Let him run. 
If it were my fish—” But it is not my fish. 
If I were holding the rod, I should be 
manhandling the trout myself. But Jim 
never heard me. Why should he? The 
very universe pauses in its cycles until 
one’s fish comes ashore. 


YEARN to lay hands on such a trout 

even indirectly. But envy and jealousy 
shall be disguised as benevolence. “Shall 
I net him for you?” I call. 

“Leave him alone!” Jim snaps forbid- 
dingly, and his jaw muscles flatten out 
as they clamp his pipe-stem. You would 
not know him as the kindly soul he is at 
other times. 

Well, why not? Why shorten the all 
too brief thrills that come so rarely? And 
a fish that wins fairly to liberty is entitled 
to it. Soon the runs grow shorter. At the 
end he lies beached on the white sands— 
all of the nearly two feet of him. Silver 
sides, with a broad stripe of prismatic 
coloring along his flank. Racy lines, yet 
plump, and with flesh hard to the touch. 
A fighting steelhead! 

“A good fish,” I say, half condescend- 
ingly, suppressing an envious note. “ 
lucky devil, that Jim!” says my inferiority 
complex. 

“Oh, fair,” he says with outward in- 
difference, but his shining eyes belie it. 

Later, when he thinks himself unob- 
served, he picks up the fish almost rever- 
ently and hefts it lovingly. 

I send the minnow out again, almost 
defiantly. It is a good lure—had not the 
store man told me so? Could the low- 
grade mind of a fish resist such a triumph 


turned. Surely I had played the game 
according to the rules, played it fairly. 
But now the Tempter tempted. Fish must 
be had. What else had the store man sold 
me? As if in answer, a can of salmon 
eggs found its way into my hand. And 
there was a leader already strung with 
small gang hooks and a sinker. Swiftly I 
baited up and cast the evidences of crime 
into a likely hole. Smitten from high 
ideals, I plumbed the lowest depths of 
trouter’s degradation as I waited— 
waited—waited. 

Jim’s rod bends double. Oh, what a 
splash! Another whopper! “Well, I'll be 
darned,” I say to myself. Only the word 
was not “darned.” Twin brother to the 
other one! Jim has him landed, and I turr 
him over and poke a finger into his firm- 
ness, again mentally consigning myself to 
everlasting perdition. My pride is hum- 
bled. Human natyre can stand no more! 

“Jim,” I say, “what sort of a rig are 
you using?” I speak casually, but perhaps 
my voice trembles. 


ee HIS old spinner with the red beads. 
Here, take it and try it. These fish 
are all I need.” So Jim answers. 

I look up swiftly, in suspicion. Is this 
satire—a veiled allusion to an empty 
creel? No. He really means it. And right 
now the spinner is worth a million dol- 
lars! The world would be happier if there 
were more fishing and more Jims! 

“I'd rather have you get one than get it 
myself,” he goes on. 

I wouldn’t believe any other fisherman 
who said that, but I believe Jim. 

However, the spinner was not taken, 
for my creel held one just like it, thanks 
to the store man. You see, I really did not 
need Jim’s tackle. Perhaps if I had, and 
the trout kept on rising— 

There is a place (Continued on page 83) 
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Pp hantoms of the Monel 


An Adirondack deer hunt plus a bear that took it and kept on coming 


“NOR four days we had been stalk- 
ing the ridges and searching the 
swamps for whitetails. There were 
myriads of tracks and an abundance 

of deer, but so far we had been unsuccess- 
ful. Time and again we would steal out 
of our tepee in the early morning, tiptoe 
into the woods, creep silently through 
some sodden swamp, or watch and wait 
atop some pine-crested knoll with the 
patience of a tombstone. But try the wind 
with wet and trembling finger as often as 
we pleased, walk as far as we liked, wait 
as long as we wished, or tread as care- 
fully as we could, it was impossible to 
surprise those deer. é 

Rout them out we did time after time, 
but always they had seen us first. Never 
did they permit us to have the advantage. 
Unfailingly they executed the first 
maneuver ; consistently it was to our dis- 
advantage. Had we been clad in fog, shod 
with owl’s down, and traveling upon damp 
cobwebs, I do not believe we could have 
approached those deer without their being 
aware of it. 

They were forest phantoms that stole 

like shadows through the aisles 
of trees. And then, always where 
we least expected it, a flash of 
white would gleam through tim- 
ber, and with a nerve-paralyzing 
crash a buck would go bounding 
off where the brush was the 
thickest or the light the dimmest. 
We might as well have shot at 
some of the newfangled bass 
baits darting through the water 
as to have tried to lower one of 
those flying flags as it zigzagged 
crazily: through the tree trunks. 
A speck of speeding spray would 
have offered as easy a target; 
and to hold ahead on some like- 
ly opening was to see the quarry 
twist like a fighting fish in a dif- 
ferent direction. 

This was the fifth day. As 
Trace and I strode along by the 
side of a wild river we saw the 
figure of a man coming toward 
us down the trail. He was 
stooped forward, as though some 
great burden was pressing him 
to the ground. As he came closer 
we could see he was carrying a 
bulky object upon his back. 
Then we recognized Roy, our 
campmate, and saw _ stretched 
across his shoulders the brown 
and white form of a splendid 
spike-horn. The buck’s two 
spikes were short indeed, just 
within the limit and that was 
all: but his size guaranteed 
tender steaks, and as we had 
begun to fear that our grub 
might run short, this looked like 
a “special delivery” from forest 
to fry pan. 

Roy dropped his load at my 
feet with the air of a man who 
has finished satisfactorily some- 
thing that he had set about to 
do. One shot had done the work, 
and we found the evidence 
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directly behind the left fore-shoulder. Roy 
had a right to be pleased with his efforts, 
but he pretended to be disgruntled about 
the size of his trophy. I shouldered the 
carcass, and for the final half mile back 
to camp Roy was kept busy explaining 
where and how he had made his kill. 

That night we all felt in better spirits 
because our meat pole was no longer nude. 
After four luckless days, Roy had broken 
the ice, and we now hoped that luck was 
going to swing our way. 

Very early the following morning, Trace 
and I pushed our boat across the rock- 
tangled river and landed on the opposite 
shore. Neither of us had crossed the river 
before, and we were as eager to explore 
as we were to hunt. We slipped into the 
gloomy midst of a dark spruce swamp, 
where fresh deer tracks spread about in 
chaotic designs. 

Soon we came to another river. Cross- 
ing this by means of a log and a sand-bar, 
we were confronted by a different type of 
country. The ground rose in a steady in- 
cline, and its surface was covered shoul- 
der-high with waving grass. After twenty 


Tracy with his deer at the edge of the river 
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minutes of climbing, we reached a plateau 
covered with popple trees. As we wound 
in and out among the trunks we found 
many stumps newly marked with a net- 
work of grooves chiseled by beavers’ teeth. 
A soft tinkle of falling water reached our 
ears, and we pushed forward until we 
came to the banks of a pretty beaver pond. 
A feathery sheet of water was cascading 
with muffled tinklings over a marvelously 
constructed dam. Out in the placid pool 
the house reared its mud-plastered dome, 
and close by was anchored the winter’s 
supply of freshly cut twigs. Leaving this 
pacific scene, we began again to struggle 

up the grassy side of the mountain. 
We traveled along abreast of each other 
in skirmish formation. Suddenly I heard 
a shot come crashing from Tracy’s rifle 
and reverberate down the mountain side. 
A few minutes later he shouted something 
I could not understand. Another shot rang 
out, followed by a louder call from Trace. 
Shouting that I was coming, I made my 
way rapidly in the direction of his voice. 
A terrific commotion in the tall grass 
drew my attention to one side, and I came 
suddenly upon a wildly strug- 
gling deer. He was down, but 
making frantic efforts to regain 
his feet. I raised my rifle and 
placed a shot in the buck’s neck, 

and he fell back motionless. 
The next instant Trace joined 
me. It was his first deer, a nice 
four-pointer. He had jumped the 
deer and missed with his first 
shot, and then placed a bullet 
directly through the buck’s lungs 
and dropped him. But the light 
32-20 had not been capable of 
immediately snuffing out all of 

the buck’s vitality. 


RACE unsheathed his knife 

and advanced to dress the 
deer, but somehow the blade 
just wouldn’t behave. It de- 
scribed some wonderfully re- 
markable but futile maneuvers. 
Finally Trace grinned at me. 
“Cap,” he said, “I guess I’ve 
got buck fever. You'll have to 
give me a hand.” 

When we had finished, we 
shouldered the deer, carried it 
down below the beaver pond and 
left it. 

Altering our course slightly, 
we again ascended the mountain. 
Poking and prodding our way 
into all sorts of fascinating 
labyrinths, we swept a wide 
circle among gameless ridges. 
Not another deer did we see— 
not even a porcupine. By this 
time we were hungry; so we 
turned and descended toward the 
river that was flashing in the 
sunlight far below us like a sil- 
ver ribbon. We soon relocated 
the beaver pond and found the 
buck. Shouldering the animal, 
we struggled downward to the 
river, famished and weak. 

With a shelving bank at our 
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backs and a broad sand-bar before us, we 
kindled a fire of dead tag alder limbs, 

which we gathered handily by. Slicing 
some meat from the buck, we washed it 
and impaled it over the flames on green 
sticks that we had anchored in the soft 
sand. We watched impatiently as the 
yenison dripped and browned. 

When our meat was cooked we de- 
youred it, sans salt and fresh from the 
kill. We had eaten better, but somehow 
that scorched venison, washed down with 
plenty of cold mountain water and fol- 
lowed by a cob pipeful of tobacco, seemed 
to fill perfectly that widening chasm where 
our stomachs should have been. 

“Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore’; so Thomas Campbell wrote. Per- 
haps he was correct. That may have been 
the reason that I so assiduously cleaned 
my rifle that night. I polished and scrubbed 
that .30-30 inside and out. Then I dug 
into a ditty-bag for an oil-stone and pro- 
ceeded to sharpen my hunting Knife. Some 
old hunters consider it bad luck to sharpen 
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I don’t know how land looked to Columbus, but I felt pretty good 


a knife before killing game. This super- 
stition failed to affect me, though it might 
have, had I been able to foresee some of 
what the morrow was to bring forth. As 
a final preparation I loaded my empty 
camera. 

Why I made these particular arrange- 
ments I do not know. At the time I had 
no premonition whatever. I crawled into 
my blankets, sweet with the balsam be- 
neath them, entirely unconscious that my 
preparing of gun, knife and camera was 
the shadow cast before events that were 
coming within the next few hours. 

The day opened warm and clear. Full of 
coffee and Tracy’s indestructible pancakes, 
I crawled out of the tepee door and headed 
toward the mysterious mountains that 
towered against the sky to the northward. 
My gun was in my hand, my knife was on 
my belt, but my carefully loaded camera 
remained behind, forgotten. Also, I had 
left my shoes in camp, purposely. This was 
because the succession of warm, rainless 
days had dried the forest to a crisp, so 
that it was almost impossible to move 
through the woods without making con- 
siderable noise. Consequently, I had pulled 
on a pair of felt slippers such as baymen 
are accustomed to wear inside of rubber 
boots. 

The woods were so dry that I had to 
travel much slower than usual. Even then 
I made some noise. The course I had 
chosen carried me over an unending suc- 
cession of ridges, and always uphill. After 
perhaps an hour of traveling, I spied a 
flash of brown speeding through a dense 
spruce thicket along the ridge that I was 


approaching. In and out of sight, through 
the trees and among the heavy shadows 
the deer rushed. I tried desperately to 
hold my bead on that buck’s bounding 
body. It was of no use. The deer vanished, 
and I lowered my rifle grudgingly. 

It must have been two hours later when 
I jumped another deer farther up the 
mountain. He, too, had heard me a long 
way off; and when I caught sight of him, 
he was tearing across the country with 
great bounding leaps. I kept trying to 
line my sights on any part of his anatomy 
until his flashing tail shrunk to nothing 
and he faded into oblivion against the 
scenery. Then I dropped my gun dis- 
gustedly. I realized at last that conditions 
were too unfavorable for successful stalk- 
ing. So I walked carelessly toward a large 
rock some hundred feet away and, 
scrambling to its top, stretched myself out 
to rest and soak up some of the warm 
sunshine. 


HAD climbed about a thousand feet 

above camp and was three-quarters of 
the way up a small mountain. The timber 
had thinned out considerably, and I could 
see for a long distance in every direction. 
After relaxing for a half hour, I slid down 
the rock and started back toward camp. 
I had not gone far when I paused. Gaz- 
ing behind me, I took a long look at the 
cloud-crested purple mountains blotting 
out the sky in the far distance. It was 
good to be alive and alone in such a 
wilderness. What mattered deer? 

For fully ten minutes I stood motion- 
less, feasting my eyes on that lonesome 





Our camp with the meat hung 


landscape. I was lazily indifferent to kill- 
ing a deer. It was sufficient merely to be 
there. Something made me turn and look 
toward the top of the mountain I was on. 
A moving blot of black appeared suddenly 
over the topmost ridge. Instinctively my 
rifle swung to my shoulder, and I covered 
thes moving object so far away. Almost 
instantly I lowered my gun, thinking I had 
recognized a hunter camped a couple of 
miles to the east of us, who habitually 
wore black rubber boots. 


NCE more I turned toward the spot 

where I had glimpsed the hunter. 
To my amazement, the figure had de- 
scended seyeral hundred feet in that short 
space of time. Instinctively I realized that 
no man could have covered that distance 
without running at top speed. I riveted 
my attention to the moving object. With 
a tingling shock, I realized that this was 
no man. It was a bear. He was coming 
swiftly in my direction. 

I raised my rifle carefully. On he came. 
In the course of a few blood-quickening 
seconds, he had reached a spot covered 
with birch and beech trees still thickly 
hung with yellow and brown leaves. 
Should the bear by some whim of fate 
turn to his right and plunge into that 
thicket, I probably would never see him 
again. ‘He was still too far away to risk 
a shot; still it seemed the only thing to do. 

Instantaneously I understood that I had 
to take a chance one way or the other, and 
I felt that I would rather gamble on my 
shooting than on the bear’s capriciousness. 
Fearing he might whirl to his right any 
moment rather than keep coming down the 
more open mountain side, I dared not 
hesitate. I took a rapid, rough sight and 
fired. Straining my eyes to see the result, 
[hoped against hope that the animal would 
go sprawling in a heap. 

To my amazement, the bear swung not 
to his right, but to his left, and came 
plunging down the mountain with re- 
doubled speed, almost directly toward me. 
I let him come. Heretofore the bear had 
been so far away that I could form no 
idea of his size, but now I could see him 
plainly. Probably he looked larger to me 
then than he ever did to any one else 
afterward. He seemed enormous, and he 
was getting larger every moment. His 
huge head was thrust straight forward, 
and his hind quarters loomed high above 
his shoulders. 

With great bounds, he was tearing over 
the ground like an animated avalanche. 
I could see his glossy fur glistening in the 
sunshine. Al- (Continued on page 101) 
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INCE so many men would rather 
shoot a woodcock or a grouse than a 
’ deer or a moose, this treatise is set 
forth in an endeavor to clear up the 
raystery and at the same time reveal to you 
where each woodcock or ruffed grouse 
is likely to be standing in the upland 
covers where you gun. 

Curiously enough, just like the seasons 
of the year, there are four times and 
places to find birds. They are related to 
each of the four weeks of the great up- 
land hunting month of October. My plan 
in this visit to the covers is to take up 
each week in sequence and its corre- 
sponding hunting ground. 

It is a gunner’s knowledge of covers 
that spells success or failure. A poor shot 
who knows where to find birds will always 
have a glorious and successful hour or 
day, while a 95 per cent trap shooter who 
can average 3 out of 5 on grouse and who 
knows just plain woods as cover will come 
home time after time empty-handed. It i is 
well to learn what cover is and what is 
plain woods. Here again is that volatile 
thing we call sixth sense. Knowledge of 
real grouse cover which begins with child- 
hood and the old muzzle-loader is so vivid 
that you may drop such a man in a 
strange section and he will go true as the 
magnetic needle to the grounds grouse and 
woodcock are feeding on. 

Beware! These covers are going to 
be small—so small that they escape the 
eve unless it is trained. But they hold 
birds for two lone reasons: they have cer- 
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Don't ever overlook small, birdy spots at 
the edge of big woods 


By FRED COPELAND 


A full bag taken 
from a little spot 
of birches 


tain food beloved 
by the birds, and 
they are always 
overlooked because 
—well, the usual 
gunner just won't 
bother with any- 
thing so small. 

Gentlemen, the 
gate is ajar! We 
stand in the first 
week of October, 
when, as regularly 
as the swinging of 
the tides, the two 
great paint brushes 
of autumn splash 
the uplands with 
yellow and vermil- 
ion. Again the pond 
beds of lemon-col- 
ored grass make 
that same old color harmony against the 
purple of the alders. 

No one will be foolish who gives up his 
entire attention this first week of October 
to the comfortable old apple orchard. The 
typical old-fashioned apple orchard is 
small. You know where these old orchards 
are to be found. As you leave the main 
valley road and your motor lifts its com- 
plaining whine on the stiff grades up the 
little side valleys, watch keenly for every 
trace of a road that turns off the hill road. 

Sometimes it is but an overgrown lane, 
a pathetic little trail which tells that 
yonder, around the last bend, is a cottage 
now empty. In sight of the cottage is sure 
to be the apple orchard on a southern 
slope. Many of the trees are dead which 
gave juicy red Fameuse to the grandfather 
and father of that house, but some of the 
old patriarchs still bear fruit to gladden 
the grandsons should they come back for 
a day afield. 

Here it is that the ruffed grouse spends 
the day. Either goldenrod, blackberry 
briers or baby spruces have crept into 
the orchard and formed wonderful places 
to run into if danger threatens. And the 
gunner who visits these old orchards will 
not find his birds in singles; they will 
be doubles, threes and fives. 

It is ideal gunning for two, for the birds 
light out for the heavy cover nearest the 
orchard. Any one posted at this advan- 
tageous edge is sure of many a gamy shot 
with the bird roaring along like a gale 
of wind. But the gunner back in the 
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orchard, in flushing these birds for his 
companion, is going to get a bunch of sur- 
prises testing the most veteran of trigger 
fingers—the superlative of snap-shooting. 

He who works the orchard must know 
his stuff, and he must prowl with the toe 
ofa kitten. You must know the signs. J ust 
because an apple is gnawed on the side is 
no sign a grouse did it. A partridge goes 
into an apple from the blossom end, lays 
the seeds bare and eats them from their 
whorl in the core as if from a saucer. 
The pulp is dropped in a little pyramid be- 
side the apple. Its rusty or white aspect 
tells how recently birds have been about. 

An old apple orchard grown up to 
young spruces is a triumph forthe finder. 
It is difficult, of course, to gun grouse in 
spruces, but you must remember that the 
spruces may be taken advantage of to 
shield you. To be successful you must 
know where every apple tree is. It is fatal 
to come upon one suddenly. Several 
startled wing roars will hop up around 
you, and by the time you have your 
tongue pried loose from the roof of your 
mouth the silence of utter emptiness will 
remain. And how awfully still it is after 
a bunch of partridges have left you! 

If you make orchards familiar, you will 
soon learn trees favored by the birds, so 
that in gingerly creeping from one spruce 
to another toward the enchanted apple 
tree you absolutely know that in the awful 
silence several partridges squat, holding 
their breath for the terrible moment when 
they are going to give you a surprise that 
will make you dance better than a vaude- 
ville artist. 

You soon learn the best holes to enter 
the sacred stamping ground, however. It 
always ng me a glow the size of a wine 
pipe when I fade into the family circle 
and catch a big grouse unprepared. One 
partridge I watched with extended glee. 
He was on the last apple tree in the 
spruces. The back light came in from the 
a? and made every twig a streak of 

re. 


HE big mottled drummer rose to his 

feet from his squatting position on an 
apple limb. It appeared that I was very 
unexpected. And he was caught in an im- 
possible place for a take-off. So, as usual 
with these birds, he sought to charm me 
by becoming grand and fearless. He 
walked the limb in slow majesty. His 
toes grasped the limb with agonizing pre- 
cision. But his alert and tufted scalp-lock 
was hoisted for war; he even clucked his 
war song. He was letting me understand 
that he was no mean cavalier. Big as he 
was, if I shut my eyes for a moment, I 
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had to hunt to find him again. Let us 
always give these birds the best edge of a 
square deal, for the nitro is a stern 
mistress when released through the skil- 
fully bored tubes of a gun built for your 
reach and width of face. 

We shall reserve the second week in 
October for that most sacred of all covers 
in partridge land, known by veterans under 
the name of “corner.” Who, indeed, does 
not have his private corner, which he truly 
believes no one knows about? These 
corners are sometimes born by the 
hand of man, sometimes by a freak of 
Nature. They are so small that most 
hunters will sail by without see- 
ing them, or, if they do, on second 
thought they pass them up as being 
too tiny. 

The corner made by Nature you may 
see from your car before you climb 
into the hills, for it is in a river val- 
ley. Have you not often noticed a tiny 
oasis floating like a small island in the 
green meadow of the river lands? It 
was made in some bygone day by the 
river, which found an obstacle here 
it could not tevel. The spot could not 
be farmed, and in time it became cov- 
ered with blackberry bushes and pop- 
lar trees. 


ROTHER hunter, never pass one! 
They are so easy to gun that you 
may walk up any bird there by simply 
circling the little oasis. And such shots 
are. open ones when the flush comes. 
The second type of oasis is made by 
the farmer on the upland meadow. 
You may see it from the road as you 
mount the steep, twisting hill road and 
look off on the upland meadows. When 
the upland meadows were cleared, the 
stones were often dumped in some con- 
venient pile. This pile formed a catch- 
all for every seed, and as soil got into 
the crevices of the rocks it became pop- 
ulated with blackberry bushes, then 
poplar flung its fringe about the place, 
and cherry trees shot up beside some 
little butternut. 

Although sitting in plain sight, they 
are very secluded little spots, and they 
are beloved by partridges. Moreover, 
if your eyes catch sight of the great leaves 
and canopy of a wild grape vine clinging 
to some tree in such an oasis, leave your 
car in the middle of the road and hasten 
to that vine. It may have frost-cured 
grapes and a convention of all the 
partridges in the state. 

The foregoing are corners of the com- 
mon garden variety. There is still another 
corner—more tiny, more easily found— 
and it can almost be gunned from the run- 
ning-board of your car. This is the very 
special corner jealously 
guarded by the gunner. 
When you find one, 
you will have a find 
as long as it exists. 
Only by chance will 
any one gun it ahead 
of you. 

You may smile, but 
it is a corner in a 
deserted farmyard. 
And so many are the 
deserted farms now 
that it is often possible 
to find a hill road 
where five or six de- 
serted farms come 
without a skip. These 
deserted farms which 
are old enough, or de- 
serted. long enough, 
for our purpose are to 
be found highest up 
on a ridge. They 





Small Covers 


straddle the height of land, and you may 
look for them in passing from one valley 
over into the next one. 

Let us look at one of these special cor- 
ners. The blood-red stems and leaves of 
the blackberry are etched against the 
gray of the old farm cottage. Across the 
rocky road from the farmhouse door, now 
hanging crazily on one’hinge, is a little 
clump of autumn’s red and gold, enfold- 
ing the old spring of water. An ancient 





An old apple tree is always worth while 


spring house tries to stand here on its 
broken knees. Back of it a brook twists its 
elbow through the hoary plumes of late 
goldenrod. 

A thicket of saplings has grown up. 
There is a cherry tree beloved by par- 
tridges and a small apple tree well fruited 
in this rich soil. You can smell the fruit 
on the ground afar off. The cover is only 
two rods long. You need brush through it 
but once, but very carefully and with 
finger alert. The shot will be a quick one, 
with perhaps a longer one if you miss, 


Many men would rather shoot a woodcock than a 
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moose 


for by then he will be roaring out over 
the pasture grass for heavier cover. 

I remember sugh a cover, now utterly 
gone, which was shown me by an old gun- 
ner who, in the old days before limited 
bags, used to bring home 200 grouse in 
the then longer season. It opened my eyes 
to the small covers which he always 
gunned. Moreover, this tiny spot clung 
to the rear of the first house out of a 
sizable New England village, and the 
house was occupied. 

A little bank back of the barn lay 
toward the afternoon sun. At the top 
of the bank hung a few old apple trees. 
You could stand there on an autumn 
day and hear the apples occasionally 
let go and roll down through the 
goldenrod. It was not a place for 
a man who takes his birds “sittin’,” 
for not only was there always one 
great mottled grouse there, but also 
six or eight speckled farmyard hens. 

The brush on the bank was so thick 
that the partridge had to run a spell 
to get up speed for the take-off. Many 
a time I have chased a hen in this 
cover, thinking it would roar up at any 
moment. At other times I have chased 
a partridge, thinking it a hen, only to 
have it burst from behind a clump of 
brush in the form of a real, live par- 
tridge. 

It was a glowing example to me of 
the worth of the small cover. And it 
proved for me that most gunners look 
for a cover a mile long, for in all the 
years I took birds from it I never 
knew of another gunner entering the 
little place, save those I took there, 
who went out of politeness and not be- 
cause they wanted to. 


HE third section of October is the 

week sacred to the alder, and I like 
to think sacred to the full moon which 
lights the path for the flight woodcock. 
All who have prowled the black alders 
can not help but feel something stir 
within when they look off on a swale 
of them. Alders which are fruitful of 
woodcock must be learned by the pro- 
cess of elimination. 
It is not the alders in themselves 
that entice the woodcock; it is the con- 
dition of the ground under them. Two 
swales may look exactly alike, yet’ one 
may have woodcock and the other may 
never be visited by them. Since woodcock 
feed on earthworms, they seek soft ground 
to probe for them. The ground may be 
tough and grassy under a patch of alders, 
and it may be rich, dark, leaf-covered 
loam. It is the latter cover which holds 
the birds. 

Let us step into that most fascinating 
of all things, a wood- 
cock and grouse cover 
combined. From the 
road, as you whirl 
along, you may see it. 
The alder leaves are 
pretty much off, and 
the sea of branches, 
all standing upright, 
gleam under ‘the sun 
until the whole swale 
takes on a_ solid, 
luminous haze, once 
known, never forgot- 
ten. 

It is along the base 
of little valleys where 
these small alder 
woodcock covers oc- 
cur. And it seems as 
though an old barway 
ever gives access to 
them. A cow path, 
(Cont'd on page 93) 
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This big Chesapeake 


HERE is an old legend that the 

Chesapeake Bay dog is descended 

from an otter. Many baymen will 

tell you today that this breed was 
established by crossing a Newfoundland 
dog with a sea-otter. Such tales are, of 
course, ridiculous; yet when I first saw 
Jack I wondered. There was something 
of the wild animal in his make-up. When 
he walked, he had the roll of a jungle 
beast. He looked more like a bear than 
a dog. 

The origin of this great breed of dogs 
is very obscure. Perhaps the story most 
credited is that two dogs swam ashore 
from a wrecked ship, and from this pair 
of expert water dogs the breed was 
started. No one in the Chesapeake country 
where the dogs came ashore had ever seen 
any animals just like them. They re- 
sembled the Newfoundlands, but were a 
light brown in color. 

Today there are two distinct types of 
Chesapeakes. One has what is known as 
the otter coat—short, close hair from 
which water runs as from the back of a 
loon. The other type has longer hair, with 
some curl. Jack was of the latter type. 

I did not own Jack. He belonged to 
Gene Howe, who had been constantly 
looking for a good retriever since the 
death of his old spaniel, Jet. Gene owned 
Jack, but Jack never admitted it. He was 
the most independent dog I ever saw. He 
did not admit a superior, either in man or 
beast. Only one thing ever awed him. 
When the big aerial ‘truck of the local 
fire department would clang down the 
street, Jack would go wild with excite- 
ment and run along, barking at it. 

When I first saw him, I promptly re- 
vised the dog-otter combination in my 
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own mind. Jack was part dog and part 
bear—mostly bear. He looked it, and he 
acted the part. He was less than a year 
old when he came into our lives and took 
possession of things. Gene paid a good 
price for him—a really long price to pay 
for any pup in those days. But Jack’s 
breeding was of the best, and Gene wanted 
the best duck dog he could get. 

I was to keep him at my house. There 


‘was great excitement when he arrived. 


We took him from the crate. For a mo- 
ment I thought he was going to make us 
get in it. He was all upset over his trip. 
After he had ordered us around a little, 
he decided that he would accept us as 
friends so long as we behaved to suit him. 
The introduction was such that I de- 
cided I couldn’t keep this dog in a kennel 
yard with my bird dogs. It was evident 
that should he start in to eat them up, 
I should have to stand outside and watch 
or get hurt. 

This puppy weighed ninety pounds, 
and he was all bone and muscle. Even if 
you had never seen a Chesapeake before, 
you would have realized on sight that he 
was a thoroughbred dog of some breed. 

The question was where to keep him 
until Gene could have a kennel yard 
built. Doug Harrison? Why not? Douglas 
was a most enthusiastic sportsman. Re- 
cently he had become interested in bird 
dogs. He had read everything ever writ- 
ten about field trials. He could recite 
pedigrees backward and sideways. He had 
paid outlandish prices for several worth- 
less pups with lovely breeding certificates 
which he could frame. Doug knew all 
about dogs. 

We debated the question because, know- 
ing Douglas, we knew that he had a hair- 


was one of the greatest gun dogs I ever knew 


trigger temper and we didn’t want him 
to fly into a rage and whip this Chesa- 
peake puppy. The vote was yes, and the 
proposition was laid before Mr. Harrison. 
He was delighted to have such an honor 
thrust upon him. He even told us more 
about Jack’s ancestors than the former 
owner of the pup ever dreamed of. 

The next morning Gene got a tele- 
phone message from Doug: “Come get 
that damn dog of yours, or I'll kill him. 
I won't have him on my place another 
minute. Why—” 

Gene says that from this point he got 
entirely and completely incoherent. That 
afternoon I saw Doug and very politely 
asked him how he was getting along with 
Jack. When on shooting trips, I have 
lived with all manner of men, but in ‘spite 
of such preparedness this fellow’s vocab- 
ulary filled me with awe and admiration. 


ENE got there just in time,” he 
concluded. “I was getting good and 
sore. If he hadn’t come when he did, I'd 
have shot that dirty brute. You know he 
didn't have any right to fly into me. I 
wouldn’t own such a beast. I was just 
reaching for his pan to feed him, and he 
began to growl at me. Now I won't let any 
dog growl at me in my own kennel yard. 
Would you? Course you wouldn't. I 
picked up a stick and rapped him. Any- 
body would've done the same thing. You 
know, everything would have been all 
right if I hadn't stumbled when I started 
to run backward. But that beast walked 
right over on top of me and growled right 
in my face, with his dirty slobbers drip- 
ping on me.”, 
From this point, he again waxed elo- 
quent, and I was filled with regret that 


He was a powerful fellow, yet graceful and as tireless as a machine 
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Jack 


Whether he was retrieving a duck or a stick, he was pc full of snap and vim 


representatives of the deep-sea-sailing 
fraternity and members of the house- 
wreckers’ union were not there to listen 
and profit. 

Jack didn’t bite Doug, but he did every- 
thing else. There was a rumor around 
town that Doug’s wife got him out from 
under with the assistance of a nice pair 
of fried eggs, which were to have been 
Doug’s breakfast. This may not have been 
true. I give it for what it is worth, for it 
helps to complete the picture of Jack as a 
pup. Even at that age, he considered him- 
self a little better than anything else on 
the earth. Should any stranger or any 
one Jack didn’t like attempt to take lib- 
erties with him, he resented it. Food was 
the only password. He was always hungry. 

To retrieve from water was so deeply 
bred in this dog that he really needed 
only experience as training. I threw a 
ball for him to see if he had been taught 
anything. Apparently he was totally ig- 
norant of what I wanted him to do. I 
threw a stick out into the river. He saw 
it splash, and easing himself into the 
water he went right out and got it. 

Then came the duck season, and we took 
him shooting. He loved it. He would 
watch the ducks flying, and when one fell 
he got it. That was all. No flourishes or 
shadow-boxing ; he just went out and did. 


E were shooting out of a sand pit 

that year; so I dug another pit be- 
hind us and made Jack get into it. Once 
in, I snapped a chain to his collar, which 
I had previously secured to the bottom of 
the pit by driving a stake in horizontally. 
By this method we soon taught him not 
to break shot and scare other birds that 
were approaching. He could sit in his pit 
and watch everything going on, but he 
could not leave until either Gene or I 
ran back and unsnapped him. 

Later we stopped such foolishness and 
let him go out whenever birds fell. It made 
his work easier; it was less trouble for 
us, and he seldom frightened ducks. Once 
he was in the water, birds paid no atten- 
tion to him at all. His head, swiftly mov- 
ing through the water without any splash- 
ing, might have been a large duck or the 
current flowing past a snag, from the 
ducks’ view-point. When he was wet, he 


was just the color of the sand-bar, which 
made a blind for him unnecessary when 
we were waiting for game. 

Much to our great surprise, either Gene 
or I could maul him around when we were 
hunting and he took it as a dog should. 
Occasionally he would mutilate a duck. 
For this he had to be punished, and we 
punished him. He never whimpered, nor 
did he growl. It was part of a dog’s life. 
And possibly because of those whippings, 
he recognized his master and me as 
friends. We were the only two people who 
could handle him. He never growled at 
either one of us and was willing to accept 
our bidding. 


E was never demonstrative. He liked 

to go shooting, but he was a little 
too dignified to jump around and enthuse. 
Even when some one was throwing sticks 
for him to bring out of the boiling Mis- 
souri, he was strictly business. He loved 
this game almost as much as duck re- 
trieving and would work hard so long as 
some one would throw for him. But he 
never got unduly excited, as most dogs 


oO. 

Every fall Gene had a duck camp on 
the Missouri River for several months. 
When the shooting was worth while, he 
would be there. During bluebird weather 
he was in town. Week-ends were always 
spent at camp shooting or hoping. At 
the beginning of Jack’s second season, the 
man who had always cooked for Gene and 
served in the capacity of general utility 
man around camp got a steady job; so 
he handed in his resignation. 

A man qualified for such work is not 
always easy to find. We were confronted 
by a most serious situation. And then I 
thought of Abe. Since buying Sam and 
Judge from the old darky_ I had heard no 
news of him. If he could cook, we were 
fixed. We discussed the advantages of a 
man with Abe’s qualifications. Jack needed 
additional training as far as manners were 
concerned, and Abe was a professional 
dog handler. 

The more we discussed Abe the better 
things looked. We were going to hire a 
cook and get the services of a dog trainer 
thrown in for good measure. I wrote Abe. 
He admitted he was one of the best cooks. 


Camp was set up on a big willow sand- 
bar some six miles above town, and Abe 
was established. 

The next Friday afternoon my big 
motor-boat fought its way up against the 
strong current of the old Missouri. Gene 
and I were taking Jack to camp for the 
first time. Abe had things shipshape, and 
everything looked fine. We introduced 
Abe to Jack. The darky enthused, but 
Jack didn’t. Instead his upper lip trembled 
just slightly and raised a little. He did 
not growl, but his yellow eyes looked un- 
usually hard and steely. 

“Shore is a fine dawg,” said Abe. 
“*Bout the best one of his breed I ever 
saw. An’ listen, Mr. Ray, is you looked at 
dat dawg’s coat? Ain’t no cold water ever 
goin’ to reach dat baby’s skin. I’se bettin’ 
he’s a duck huntin’ fool.” 

The next morning Gene and I went 
out on the river before daylight. We had 
been having wonderful shooting on the 
lakes, but it was still too early for river 
shooting. One little green-winged teal was 
our total bag when we returned to camp 
for breakfast. When we got out of the 
skiff, neither of us thought to bring the 
duck up to the tent. When about half 
through breakfast, I thought of it and 
told Abe to go down to the boat and get 
it and hang it in the shade. 


E was gone an awfully long time. 

Finally he stuck his woolly head 
through the front of the tent, and the ex- 
pression on his face was delightful to 
look at. I knew what was wrong, for I 
had seen others try to pick up ducks that 
belonged to Jack. 

“Listen, Mr. Ray. You-all goin’ to have 
to call in that grizzly b’ar if you wants 
me to get that duck. I never see such a 
dog. I’se a dog trainer, I is, but that dog 
ain’t no dog; he’s a vicious animule.” 

I went down to the boat. Jack had 
brought the duck out on land and was 
lying with it between his paws. I stooped 
over and picked it up and tossed it to the 
darky. 

“Well, sah,” said Abe, “I nevah would 
have beliebed no one could do dat. But 
when you-all go to town, jest leave old 
Jack up here with me; an’ when you 
comes back next week, he an’ I'll be 
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friends an’ I'll have him doin’ a lot o’ 
tricks for you. Yaas, sah! I can train ’em. 
Dat’s my prefession; I’se a dog trainer. 
Makes no never mind to me whether 
they’s timid or rough; I trains ’em.” 

A week later we again went to camp. 
Abe met us at the river bank, and he 
looked like a thundercloud just before the 
deluge. He greeted us with a glum sur- 
liness that boded ill. Knowing his race, 
I saw that it was my move. 


« HAT’S the matter with you, 
Abe?” I asked him, not in a very 
gentle voice. 

“Ain’t nothin’ the matter with me, Mr. 
Ray,” he replied, still scowling, “but I 
ain't goin’ to stay up here in the middle 
of this river with dat damn bear of a dog 
for company. Cain’t do nothin’ with him. 
Ain’t nobody can do nothin’ with him. He 
ain’t no dog; he’s an animule.” 

“Where is he?” I asked. 

“Tied to a willow tree.” 

“Why on earth have you got him tied? 
He wouldn't leave the island and try to 
swim to the mainland.” 

“No, sah! I reckon he wouldn’t, but I 
might if he was loose. Now you listen, Mr. 
Ray, an’ I'll tell you somethin’. Dat dog 
made me sleep outdoors two nights 
straight ‘cause he wanted to sleep in the 
tent. Jest mean. I hadn’t never done 
nothin’ to him. He jest ain’t human, dat 
dog. If you-all had left dat rowboat here, 
I’d be home. I finally got him tied, an’ 
then I thought I'd take a little of it out 
o’ him. I didn’t hurt him none. His hair’s 
so thick you'd have to hit him with a 
crowbar to make him feel it, an’ dat 
little chain you-all left here ain’t nothin’ 
to tie a dog like him nohow. He ain't 
safe, that’s all, and I’se plumb through.” 

There was no use argu- 
ing. Abe had made up his 
mind, and home he went 
when we left on Sunday, 
after the shooting had 
slowed down. That was 
Jack’s only experience with 
a professional dog trainer. 

Jack developed into the 
last word in retrievers. He 
seldom lost a bird that it 
was possible to get. I won’t 
say he got them all, for no 
dog or combination of dogs 
and men can put in the bag 
a slightly wounded diver 
when he falls close to the 
main current of the Mis- 
souri River. It just isn’t 
done. Jack would lie out 
flat on the bar and never 
move as the ducks decoyed 
in. When one or more fell, 
he was right on the job, 
always going to the wound- 
ed birds first. He knew 
the crippled birds might 
get away and that the dead 
ones could be picked up at his pleasure. 

Scientific men say that dogs haven't 
the power to reason. Weigh the following 
carefully and draw your own conclusions. 
Gene and I were shooting on the north 
end of a big flat bar. We had the’ neces- 
sary shoal dead-water in front of us for 
about thirty yards. Beyond this, although 
it was still shallow, the current raced 
across almost in an easterly direction. 
Then, after passing the head of the bar, 
it turned south as it joined one of the main 
channels of the stream. Ducks that fell 
in this current were quickly carried away, 
and Jack had a lot of hard work ahead of 
him, as the flight was heavy and we were 
getting great sport. 

To the east of us, about sixty yards 
away from the main bar, a little spot of 
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ing with field-glasses, 
for November. 


Field and Stream 


sand showed. This bar had been thrown 
up there by an eddy, which was caused 
by the channel, which swept across in 
front of us, striking the heavy current of 
the main stream. All the ducks that drifted 
away passed close to this little bar. Sev- 
eral times when Jack had made a long 
swim for a bird, he landed on this spot 
of sand, walked across it, entered the 
water again, and swam to the main bar, 
from which we were shooting. 

Along about the middle of the morning, 
Jack broughta beautiful green-headed drake 
mallard up behind our blind, laid it down, 
turned around and walked off downthe bar in 
the direction from which he had just come. 

“Where do you suppose he is going?” 
I asked Gene. 

“Let him alone and see,” he replied. 

Jack walked down to a point opposite 
the little bar and entered the water. He 
swam out to it and proceeded to lie down 
in the inch of water that lapped across 
it. He had the air of saying, “Now shoot 
your ducks, and when they float this far 
I'll pick ’em up.” 


IHIS bar wasn’t ten feet across. It was 

soft, and the wind washed the water 
across it constantly. Certainly it was un- 
comfortable for him, but he had figured 
this out as a labor-saving move. He 
parked himself there, and when ducks 
floated by him he would get them and 
bring them up to the blind, always going 
back to his bar to wait for more. When 
more than one was down, he would bring 
each bird to his parking place and plunge 
back into the river for another. 

Then his old head got to working again, 
and he felt that it was a waste of time 
to take the dead ducks clear up to the 
blind every time. He decided he would 


ROUSE IN THE LITTLE HILLS,” by 
ARCHIBALD Rut.ence. He’s a “partridge” 
in the North and a “pheasant” in the South, but a 
great game bird everywhere. 


“WALRUSING,” by Harotp McCrackEN. 
Hunting in the arctic tce. 


All in the next issue. 


just bring them in to his bar and pile 
them up. This we had to stop, as he wasn’t 
careful how he laid them. The white 
belly of a widgeon staring up at the sky, 
with the wind fanning the wings of other 
dead birds piled around a dog, isn’t liable 
to help your shooting. 

Possibly this stunt could not be classed 
as reasoning. Those opposing the belief 
that a dog does reason can pass it off with 
a good line of argument, I have no doubt. 
I don’t want to hear it. I have seen many 
dogs that I was sure reasoned things out. 
Jack was the most outstanding example 
I ever saw. I could recount many instances 
where he proved to me that his brain was 
capable of thinking out means of facil- 
itating his work. 

One afternoon I was shooting with Bill 


THE FREEZE CAME,” by 
Cuar.es B. Morss. Days afield with the scatter- 
gun in New England. 


“GET AN EYEFUL,”’ by R. C. H. Ret, deal- 
is the practical article 


Merff on the south end of a high bar. 
Merff was Gene’s camp man for several 
years just prior to the World War. The 
poor fellow was cut down by German 
machine-guns on the first day of the 
Argonne advance. 

The bar we were on was high enough 
to dig a hole in. It narrowed down to a 
pretty sharp point. On the Kansas side, 
the main current of the river surged 
against it and boiled and tumbled along 
the bank, often cutting under and drop- 
ping great chunks of earth into the stream. 
This silt was carried down and deposited 
below, where another bar was fast making, 

On the Missouri side there was shoal 
water, with practically no current until 
the point of the bar was reached. From 
this point on, the whole river was moving 
south. It was an ideal place to kill ducks. 
Birds following the current up-stream 
would see our decoys in the shallow dead- 
water and swing right in. 

One feature was bad. If a winged or 
even a dead bird got past the point, it was 
gone. No dog could swim back against 
that current. Few men could pull a boat 
against it. And besides, it was impossible 
to keep a boat along the western edge of 
the bar because of the cutting bank. There- 
fore, we beached our boat at least 150 
yards north of us on the side where we 
were shooting. It was necessary to take 
our big river skiff this far away to keep 
it from scaring the ducks. The current 
was so fast that by the time we could go 
for the boat and return, a duck would 
have floated so far as to make retrieving 
him impracticable. Besides this, it would 
have taken both of us from the blind to 
pull the boat against that current. 

We did our best to shoot the birds well 
on the north side of the decoys, to give 
Jack time to get them be- 
fore they drifted into fast 
water. Everything went 
well until a redhead dove 
and came up near the edge 
of the fast water, with Jack 
in hot pursuit. It would have 
been as useless to try to call 
him in as to ask the sphinx 
to smile. Duck and dog 
swung out into the current, 
headed down-stream. 

“Quick! Get the boat! 
You'll have to go get him,” 
I told Bill. 

“Let’s let the old fool 
alone awhile,” answered 
Bill. “Maybe it will teach 
him something.” 


HE duck dove again 

and when it came up it 
was right in front of Jack’s 
nose. He lunged as the duck 
flashed back under, but the 
bird wasn’t quick enough. 
Turning in the stream, 
Jack started back. The 
most powerful swimmer I ever saw, he 
was not equal to pulling up that current. 
For a time he was able to hold his own, 
and then it looked to me as though he was 
slipping. Again I asked Bill to go get 
the boat, and again he said, “Let’s see 
what he’s going to do about it. Maybe it 
will teach him a little sense.” 

Then Jack showed the kind of brain 
he had. He showed that he could reason, 
and do it quickly, if he were put to the 
test. Up out of the water he raised him- 
self, treading for all he was worth as he 
turned around, looking in all directions 
for the nearest land. Kansas was over 
half a mile away; Missouri was better 
than an eighth. Carrying his duck with 
him, he turned and deliberately swam to 
Missouri. I got (Continued on page 74) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


An 113/4-pound wall-eyed pike from Crystal Lake, Wisconsin, 


HE wall-eyed pike is a mighty 
good demonstration of the neces- 
sity of bestowing scientific names 
on all animals and plants, foolish 
as they may seem to many people, 
Throughout many sections of both Canada 
and the United States, this fish is called 

a pickerel—which, of course, it isn’t. In 
eer parts of Canada it is known as a 
doré, Out through the Middle West it is 
a jack salmon. In various parts of the 
country, it answers to the name of 
yellow pike, blue pike, pike-perch and 
even salmon. 

The majority of these appellations 
are meaningless, They signify nothing 
and are in no sense descriptive of the 
fish. Stizostedion vitreum indicates 
little to the layman. In the scientific 
world, however, it means one thing, 
and one only. It is the fish that has all 
the “handles” enumerated above. 

The term “pike-perch” is probably 
the most sensible one of the lot. It de- 
scribes the fish quite accurately, for the 
wall-eye resembles a perch more than 
it does a pike. In fact, it belongs to 
the perch family. Only its mouth and 
teeth are really like those of a pike. 
It certainly doesn’t look like a salmon, 
except that it nas a nice, trim-looking 
body. 

The various colors that are some- 
times mentioned to describe this fish 
would indicate that its color varies ac- 
cording to environment and locality. 
This is perfectly true. In fact, there 
are probably few species of fresh-water 
fishes that present such a remarkable 
diversity of colors and color patterns. 

Wall-eye is the name, however, that 
has received most general recognition, 
and so we had better call him. This 
cognomen is derived from the large, 
lustrous and liquid eye peculiar to this 
fish. In fact, the vitreum part of his 
scientific name refers to that character- 
istic. 

Angling for the wall-eye has been 
a popular sport ever since this fish was 
first described by Dr. Mitchell in 1818 
from a specimen taken in Lake Cayuga, 
New. York. Its popularity is probably 
due, i ina large measure, to the fact that it 
is found in so many sections of both the 
United States and Canada. Some anglers 
even complain that it’s hard to find a place 
where they aren't. 

Through the efforts of certain govern- 
ment hatcheries, this fish has been very 
heavily stocked for a great many years, es- 
pecially in the northern Mississippi River 
valley. This is because of its value as a 
commercial food fish. Indeed, the wall-eye 
is regarded as one of the very finest of 
pan-fish, Its flesh is firm, white and flaky. 

Perhaps another reason for the wall- 
eye’s fame is due to its cosmopolitan habits 
in choosing lures, natural or artificial. 
Flies, bugs, spoons, spinners, plugs—any- 
thing goes. Minnows and crawfish are 
its favorite natural food, but it can be 
induced to take others as well. 

The wall-eye is naturally a deep-water 
fish, and prefers the sandy or gravel bot- 
toms of clear, cold lakes and streams. As 


wins First Prize 


a rule, it resorts to shallow water only 
during the spawning season, which is in 
the spring; also early in the morning 
and again at night when feeding. There 
are, however, exceptions to this rule. 

It would be difficult to say what might 
be regarded as the average weight of this 
fish, Perhaps the majority caught weigh 
two or three pounds, Four- or five-pound 
wall-eyes are not unusual. Those weighing 


Dr. Goelzer os shows you his 11%;-pound 


wall-eyed pike 

ten pounds and over are, however, quite 
rare, though twenty- and even thirty- 
pounders have been taken. 

Dr. C. G. Goelzer took a First Prize 
in the Frecp AND StrEAM Annual Fishing 
Contest with a wall-eye that weighed 
1134 pounds. It was caught in Crystal 
Lake, Wisconsin, on June 11, 1928. The 
tackle used in catching this fine specimen 
consisted of a Shakespeare rod, reel and 
line, and a Heddon Game Fisher lure. 


CATCHING THE 1928 PRIZE 
WALL-EYE 
By Dr. C. G. Goelzer 


ns phibosetgs years ago, I was fortunate 
enough to catch on a fly a speckled 
trout that tipped the scales at 4 pounds 
and 4 ounces. Although not a first-prize 
winner, it was large enough to take fourth 
place in the Annual Fretp AND STREAM 
Prize Fishing Contest. Since then, I have 


always envied a first-prize winner when 
I gazed at the line-up of advertising col- 
umns of fly rods of well-known makers, 
casting rods that a red-blooded fisherman 
would like to get his hands on, and reels, 
lines and lures that would entice any 
bass from his hiding place. Little did I 
think that on June 11, 1928, I would land 
a fish that might result in this honor being 
bestowed upon me—not a trout this time, 
but a wall-eyed pike. 

Of course, every man must have a 
hobby. I feel sorry for the one who 
hasn’t. I have often been asked why I 
do not participate in golf. My reply 
has always been that I already have 
two professions—dentistry and fishing. 
Between the two, my time is pretty 
well occupied. A fisherman’s duty does 
not stop on the return from a fishing 
trip. He must be ingenious enough to 
give a satisfactory account of “Why 
the empty creel?” and “How the big 
one got away.” 

It was one of those interminable 
June days. When the wind is in the 
right direction and the air laden with 
all the fragrance of early summer, 
duties, no matter how appealing at 
other times, lose their attractiveness 
to an ardent disciple of Isaac Walton. 
I had never spent such a long day in 
the office. It seemed as though the 
afternoon would never draw to a close. 


RAIN the night before had left the 

atmosphere clear and invigorating. 
It was one of those rare days to try out 
that trout stream, when all you needed 
was a Royal Coachman to set the deep 
holes in a turmoil or your favorite fly 
to entice Mr. Bass out of the lily-pads. 
Both forms of sport were easily acces- 
sible. Could it have been mere circum- 
stance that the place where lily-pads 
grew was selected on this occasion? 

Crystal Lake, situated in the north- 
east section of the Kettle Moraine Dis- 
trict of eastern Wisconsin and included 
in the proposed Kettle Moraine State 
Park, was the place chosen this par- 
ticular evening to test out the ever 
deepening premonition that some 
momentous event was bound to occur. 
This lake is one of Nature’s gems. On its 
sparkling waters, I spent many happy boy- 
hood days, and there I learned the angler’s 
art. 

I have visited many lakes in every nook 
and corner of this North American Con- 
tinent, known far and wide for their 
beauty; but Crystal Lake this night ex- 
celled them all. Known originally as Cedar 
Lake, from the many varieties of cedar 
trees bordering its shores, its name was 
later changed to Crystal Lake, the better 
to describe the clearness of the water: 
The contour of the surrounding terrain 
is continued in the bed of the lake—hills 
and pot-holes, the result of the action of 
glaciers during the ice age. These left 
their deposits of sand and gravel, which 
afford varying levels in which different 
members of the finny tribe are found. 

Veteran anglers have long since de- 
serted this lake (Continued on page 102) 
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Staff ord, reland counties, no open season; west of Blue Ridge 
Mountains, Nov. 15-Dec. 1, except in Bath County, Nov. 15-Nov. 20, and Quebec.— Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31. 
in Augusta, Frederick, Grayson, H d, Montgomery, ce Z 
Rockingham, Russell, Ls Tazewell, Washin ~~" Deer, moose {males saly). caribou, north of Township 4% 
Wythe ities, no open season. Elk, protected in national furest areas; Nov. 15-Deo. 14; south of Township 35, no open season. 
elk only with horns plainly visible above the hair, in Bland, 
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Mountains, Nov. 15-Dec. 31, except in Bath ity, Aare (rabbit), of Cancer, July 1 30. Bear, \~Oct. 81. Rabbut, i- 
turkey, and Nov 15-Nov. 30, and Nov. 15-Dee. 15; hare 28. Peccary, A Feb. 28. Upland plover, Sept. 1-Sept. 30. While 
rabbit), turkey, quail, in Culpeper, lax, ier, Greene, wis doves, 16-Nov. 30, and other doves ead poms, Oct. 1-Dee. 
Orange, ‘nce William, > ties, 31. Wilson's snipe, duck, goose, swan, Nov. 1-Feb. Other shorebirds, 
Nov. 15-Dee. 31.. Wild turkey, Spotaytvenia County, Nov. 15Dee. 31, Aug. 16-Sept. 30. Wild turkey, curassow, cop Sept. 1-Dec. 31. Ale 
and in Ali Franklin, Gi lenry, James City (1930), Lee, Lan- gator, Sept. 16-May 31. Anteater, kinkajou, I-Jen. 31 Poss, 
Pulaski, Roanoke, Russell, Scott, armadillo, Nov. i-Jan. 31. Tapir, Bept. 1-Nov. 80. 





Know your game laws, both State and Federal. Read them carefully. Know what you're doing before you do it. 
Ignorance is no excuse in the eyes of the law. No sportsman will wilfully break a game law. There is no excuse 


for him to do so unknowingly 
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ND so now, let us build a fire against the 

trunk of this great oak tree, and sit around 
it in graceful and easy attitude, engage in intel- 
ligent discourse, laugh and talk, while I give 
you my lesson having to do with such things 
as Guides, Woodsmen, and others. 


CHAPTER VI 
OF GUIDES AND OTHERS 


S all yanglers know, the woods are 
inhabited with (besides the beasts, 
birds, and fishes) certain men 
who obtain a living from the 
guidance of and counsel of others less 
skilled in woodcraft, and it is the 
fashion to employ these for divers 
purposes. In this connection it is well 
to remember that guides, like animals, 
have no feelings, and are of a low order 
of intelligence, and have no tenderness 
about them. 

But they have a certain rough good 
humour, and upon arriving at the hut 
of one of them who is away tending to 
his traps, it is considered proper by 
yanglers to break into the door (or to 
walk in if the door be open) and to eat 
of the food there, and replenish your 
own stores for the rest of the journey; 
and if tobacco is low, to fill your pouch- 
es with a will. 

These men appreciate this courtesy, 
since it shows them you consider their 
stores good enough for you, and brands 
you democratic. They must haul their 
provisions over weary miles on their 
backs, or at least portage them, or 
mayhap drive in with them on dog 
sleds during the extreme winter weath- 
er, and it pleases them to see their 
stores put to good use. 

It is best to treat the cabin with the 
utmost familiarity, and to leave the 
dishes in a used condition; 
also the floor and the bunks, 
and to spatter flour dough 
and otherwise treat 
the cabin as you would your 
own home. 


ND in the matter of 
guides, keep in mind that 
the guide you have hired must 
earn his pay, and that he has 
the back of a horse, and so 
pile him high with luggage. 
Insist on the utmost speed; 
and if he points out that he 
is heavily encumbered, while 
you carry only a fishing rod, 
give him the fishing rod. 
It is best, for economy, for 
a group of yanglers to hire a 
single guide. This makes it 
easy for the guide, since he 
has no comrades with whom 
to quarrel over who shall 
serve you. Keep him busy 
doing all of the cooking, 
the carrying, the cleaning of 
fish, the washing of dishes, the 
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portaging of canoes, the making of fires, 
the putting up of tents, the gathering of 
boughs for the couch, and the wet- 
nursing of the entire party. And to es- 
pecially please him, ask him to carry 
along for you, as souvenirs, the dis- 
carded antlers of the bull moose, any 
strange rocks that suit your fancy, and 
a stump or two that show the tooth 
marks of the beaver. He will appre- 
ciate your interest in his forest, and 
will serve with a smile. 


ALL yanglers regard the guide as su- 
perhumanly learned in the ways of 
the woods, and to consider him at fault 
if he can not find the fish that bite, or 
the fowl that fly within range. Guides 
(says Gestner) work better under 
oaths, and to use these, in company 
with cutting remarks and harsh notes 
of speech, is to get the most service 
from your guide. It is well for all yan- 
glers te remember that guides have no 





hearts, no feelings, no human qualities 
whatsoever; and alse that no matter 
how much the guide protests that he is 
only striving with all his soul to please 
you and bring success to your arms, it 
is better to glory in the sight of a guide 
who drips with perspiration, whose 
eyes have become somber, who limps 
because of sore feet, who staggers un- 
der your packs, who rows or paddles 
until darkness falls, seeking remote 
places for better luck. 

Guides, because it usually takes a 
lifetime to learn the woods, are often 
of a good age; but it must be remem- 
bered that since they never get tired, 
never suffer from strained muscles, 
never have such human things as aches 
of the head or belly nor suffer from a 
weakening because of age, their bur- 
dens should be increased in proportion. 


UT it is to be remembered that 
guides are not always right, and that 
their counsel is perhaps not equal to 
that of the yangler, and that their ad- 
vice must usually be disregarded; but 
it is considered good form (among 
yanglers) to blame the guide for any 
ill consequences. 

Be it also noted that the belongings 
of the guides are common property. 
His axe, his knives, his tobacco, his 
canoe, his blankets are subject to 
violation, and if any of them—as the 
axe and the knives—become dulled or 
broken, this at least furnishes a hearty 
laugh for the party—and all yanglers 
enjoy good humour! 

And there is yet another duty which 
many yanglers consider to be that of 
the guide, and this consists in shooting 
the game that is difficult to 
shoot, and catching the fish 
that are hard to catch, and then 
maintaining a dignified silence 
when the yangler exhibits the 
trophies as representing his 
own prowess. In fact, many 
yanglers prefer the warmth 
and shelter of the cabin, with 
its good cheer, and let the 
guide have all the fun of the 
hunt, bringing the game back 
with him at night and per- 
mitting the yangler to affix 
thereto his own signature. 


So that is the end of our 
series of discourses, for I am 
weary of talking and you of 
listening. Should I in the fu- 
ture regain my breath, and 
you your interest, and should 
you indicate an appetite for 
what Gestner calls “further 
punishment,” we will take up 
additional subjects. So good 
night, dear scholar, and may 
you sleep soundly. 
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0 AMERICAN RECORDS 


GAIN EVINRUDE RECORDS are broken. ... 
by other Evinrudes! 


41.007 M. P. H., by R. Allen Smith at Cross Lake, La., 
July 21, Class C, Division II. Also 41.143 M. P. H., by 
Millard Jackson, Cobosseeconte, Maine, July 22, Class C, 
Division I. 


Evinrude has long been building the world’s fastest twin-cyl- 
inder outboard. But most important — in doing it, nothing 
of simplicity, easy starting or reliability has been sacrificed 


for speed. 


First, last and all the time your Evinrude is capable of severe 
service use. It is so free of mechanical complications that it 
is the ideal first motor to own. Still it is so fast that to pay 
more is to buy speed that even professional racing seldom 
requires. 


Write for free 32-page Evinrude Year Book. 


EVINRUDE DIVISION 


Outboard Motors Corporation 
133-27th STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


a 





Four lightweight models 
from canoe to cruiser sizes, 244 to 20 horsepower. 





The Right Motor for Runabouts 


Either Evinrude 14 H. P. Fastwin or 
20 H. P. Speeditwin are excellent, 
money-saving choices for runabouts. 
The revolutions per minute are con- 
servative enough to attain great effi- 
ciency from a service propeller and 

i ileage from gasoline and 
oil at both high and medium speeds. 





Standard equipment includes quiet, 
Underwater Exhaust, Ball and Roller 
Bearings on connecting rods, crank- 
shaft, drive and propeller shafts and 
Tilt-Up which protects motor in strik- 
ing underwater obstructions and per- 
mits beaching in very shallow water. 


OUTBOARD 





MOTORS 


CORPORATION 





Evinrude Distributors 
Sales and Service: 
Ford Road and River Blvd., - St. Paul, Minn. 


First Street near Front - - Norfolk, Va. 
115 E. 23rd St., - New York City, N. Y. 


259 Atlantic Ave., - ~- - Boston, Mass. 
117-119 Broadway, - - - Oakland, Calif. 
124 Second St., - - - ~- Portland, Ore. 
79 Columbia St., - - - Seattle, Wash. 
6304 E. Jefferson Ave.,- - Detroit, Mich. 


64 King St., West, Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 
539 Carondelet St., - - New Orleans, La. 
115 Broadway, - + + ~- Houston, Texas 
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Edited by Carr. Paut A. Curris 


THE SPECIAL PURPOSE 
GUN 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


N giving my opinion of the ideal bat- 

tery, I tried to make it plain that the 

firearms given place in it did not by 

any means necessarily represent, in 
every instance, the very best choice for a 
specific phase of sport which might be 
encountered. Rather, my intention was to 
keep the battery down to the limits of a 
few guns which would satisfactorily cover 
a wide field of operation. so that it would 
not become burdensome to the owner, 
either in regard to upkeep or the cost 
of the original investment. 

In consequence, though the few rifles 
and shotguns considered will admirably 
meet one’s needs in the entire field of game 
shooting upon both the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres, it is quite ob- 
vious that there will occasionally 
arise a condition where the local 
shooter would be better served by 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











The all-round .22 rifle, equally good 
for serious target shooting arid all kinds 
of small game, does not exist; probably 
the nearest approach to it is the Marlin 
lever action Model 39. 

For the farmer’s use—a weapon for 
small game, yet powerful enough for 
medium size game and vermin, for which 
the .22 rifle has neither sufficient range 
nor power—a rifle with which he can dis- 
patch a hog or a steer or finish a sheep 
killing dog—I would suggest the .25-20. 
It is excellent for turkey and geese and 


Jed Fletcher says this fur coat craze is a gonna 


plumb ruin his pack o’ coon dawgs 


. not too powerful for gray squirrels, when 


used with the black powder, plain lead 
bullet load. While this is not a cartridge 
to be selected for deer hunting, in the 
hands of a really cool and capable marks- 
man, it will do itself credit. 

As a vermin rifle for use on woodchucks, 
crows and coyotes, for which one demands 
the maximum of accuracy—flatness of 
trajectory and velocity—I would suggest 
the .250-3000 or the 7 mm using the 139 
grain bullet. This should preferably be a 
bolt action rifle with a telescope sight 
attached. The .250 using the 87 grain bul- 
let is particularly advisable, as such a 
rifle will frequently be used in a settled 
district. The light bullet will fly to pieces 
on impact with any obstruction, and not 
become a menace by ricochetting off into 
the surrounding country where it might 
find an unfortunate billet. 

Another question frequently asked is, 
“What is the best rifle for deer and black 
bear?” There is no such rfle—the fact 
being that there are so many car- 
tridges on the market of approximate- 
ly the same ballistics which are 





some arm which would not be in- 
cluded in the ideal battery. 

So,, having in mind the numerous 
requests which I receive for advice 
along these lines, I am tempted to 
write briefly upon the subject of 
special weapons; or rather special 
purpose weapons. 

I am frequently asked what I con- 
sider the best .22 rifle for small game 
shooting. This depends largely upon 
what kind of small game you are 
going to gun. 

If you mean Western shooting, 
where the bulk of it will be rabbits 
in open country—decidedly the .22 
automatic—for while it is under size 
and not as accurate, this kind of 
shooting calls for fast work. 

If, on the other hand, one is going 
to hunt the timberland country of the 
East, which in most instances means 
gray squirrels in the tops of high 
timber, he would be better served 
with a heavy bolt action fitted with 
a sling strap and telescope sight; 
such as the model 1919 Savage or 
the 52 Winchester. The scope need 
not have a large field or high magni- 
fication, providing it gives good 
definition and is capable of accurate 
adjustment. A 5A Lyman or the 
Stevens 438 is quite satisfactory. 
Such a rifle is not at all suitable for 
running or flying game, but for pre- 
cise work it is really unequaled. 





eminently suited for such game, and 
any number of different models in 
which to use them, including auto- 
matics and hand-operated repeaters 
of lever, slide and bolt action design. 
| I refer to the .25-35, .25 rimless, 
'.250-3000, .30-30, .30 rimless, .303 
‘Savage, .32 Special and .32 rimless. 

One cannot go wrong on any of 
them. It is just a matter of taking 
your choice. They have a degree of 
accuracy beyond the ability of the 
sportsman under deer hunting condi- 
tions. They are moderate in price and 
weight, mild in recoil, absolutely 
sound in construction and sufficiently 
powerful for the purpose, and yet 
not too destructive. 


REQUENTLY I hear from a 
\" brother in the South who has 
discovered that the shotgun and buck 
loads are not humane. He wants a 
rifle just for deer in the cane brushes 
and cypress swamps where he can’t 
see one over fifty yards at the best. 
He needs speed—accuracy is relatively 
unimportant. The .351 or the .30 or 
.32 rimless cartridges, in an automatic 
rifle, are simply unbeatable for his 
purpose. 

The commonest question is, “What 
is the best rifle for North American 
big game?” It is also one of the 
easiest to answer. Unquestionably, it 
is a bolt action for the .30-’06 car- 
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Rob yourself of sleep... 


but you can’t rob the Gillette Blade of its sure, smooth shave 


FACE drawn and tight from 
lack of sleep, a slapdash 
lather and a hurry-up shave— 
it can’t ruin the even temper 
of a Gillette Blade,even though 
it may wreck your own! 


On such mornings lather extra 
thoroughly and treat yourself to a 
fresh Gillette Blade. You're sure 
then of the smooth, even, com- 
fortable shave which has been 
honed and stropped into every 
Gillette Blade by machines ad- 
justed to one ten-thousandth of 
an inch. 


Every Gillette Blade must be 
even and sure. To guarantee that, 


four out of every nine of our blade 
department employees are inspec- 
tors and are paid a bonusfor detect- 
ing every blade that won’t do a 
superb job of shaving. 








Tue only individual in history, ancient 
or modern, whose picture and signature 
are found in every city and town, in 
every country in the world, is ‘King C. 
Gillette. This picture and signature are 
universal sign-language for a perfect shave. 


Notwo men have identically the 
same kind of beard. No man gives 
his Gillette the same kind of job 
to do every morning. A dozen 
varying conditions affect the com- 
fort of your shave. The Gillette 
Blade alone remains constant. 


Eight out of ten American men 
count on the Gillette Blade to do 
its job well every morning. It 
does. Witness the smooth faces of 
American men today. Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


Gillette 
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Time to shoot! 


The season is rushing 

Soon there will be 
the whirring of speed- 
ing wings and the sharp 


crack of the guns... 


Isn’t this the year 
that you can treat your- 
self to a new gun —to 
the kind you have 


wanted for so long? 


Here, in the finest 
and largest Gun Room 
in the world, there is 
a gun that you may 
feel was made for your 
shoulder. 


If you are unable to 
come and see us, write 
to us; tell us exactly 
what you want and your 
letter will receive the 
same careful attention 
we would give to you 
in person. 


Send for Gun Catalog 
ABERCROMBIE G Fitcnu Co. 


Ghe Greatest SPoRTING Goons STORE in the'World 


Mapison Ave.at 45" Street. New Yorx 


Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc., is now combined 
and housed with Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 











Field 


tridge. Providing one can afford it—a 
made to measure, hand finished, restocked 
Springfield rifle. If that is too expensive, 
get one of the three standard commercial 
rifles of that caliber. They are equally 
reliable and the choice lies with the pur- 
chaser’s inclination. 

As it is not too powerful for deer and 
bear when the old type .220 grain bullet 
is used at 2000 ft. velocity, it is also the 
best all-around rifle for America. 

Frequently I am asked what is the 
lightest and most compact rifle that has 
sufficient power for our largest game. My 
choice is, unquestionably, a 6.5 mm. 
Mannlicher- Schoenauer. The prospector or 
explorer, who must consider every ounce, 
can do no better. With it, the biggest 
game can be, and has been, killed the 
world over, by first class marksmen. 

Some time ago, a globe trotter asked 
what rifle I would consider for a man 
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advise an 8 gauge, for it is density of 
pattern that makes a long range gun. An 
8, throwing 2 to 2% ounces of shot, will 
obviously kill farther than any gun throw- 
ing a smaller load. Even at that, it will 
not kill regularly beyond 80 yards on 
single ducks. 

Anyway, they are tabooed, so the next 
best bet is a 9%4 pound 10 gauge Magnum 
throwing 15@ ounces of number 4’s for 
ducks and 3’s or 2’s for geese. 

The next best choice is a 12 bore, 3 
inch chamber Magnum, but it is not as 
powerful by 5 yards. The 10 will kill 
consistently up to 75 yards and the big 
12 to about 70. In any case, don't get 
either of them too heavy. One does not 
have the occasion to shoot one of these 
big guns as frequently as he would a 
standard arm. The most frequent cause 
of missing is a cumbersome gun which 
causes one to shoot under and behind his 





A fine old Ithaca duck gun 


who was going around the world for 
sport and wanted to carry but one rifle. 

That is a hard nut to crack, but my 
choice would be the .375 Holland and 
Holland cartridge in a Magnum Mauser 
rifle. The recoil is but little more notice- 
able than that of the Springfield .30-'06. 
It is its equal in accuracy at even long 
game shooting ranges. It need not weigh 
over nine pounds and with the heaviest 
bullet provided for it (300 grain) is quite 
powerful enough for the heaviest game 
of Africa and Asia. Yet it could be used 
with non-expanding bullets, without 
ruining as trophies, the smaller deer and 
antelope. The cartridge is furthermore 
popular, and in consequence, well dis- 
tributed. 

Lastly (and then we will dismiss the 
rifles), “What would you consider the 
best as a life-saver to be used only on 
the larger dangerous game in the Orient?’ 

Here again, there are a number of ad- 
mirable and justly popular cartridges to 
choose from. It should be, of course, a 
double barrel, and my choice would be the 
.465 number 2. 

Coming to the shotgun, there are two 
prize questions. One is, “What gun has 
the widest spread that I can get?” The 
other is, “What gun will kill the “farthest ?” 

In the first instance, the patient probab- 
ly shoots grouse or quail that have been 
harassed, to an unusual extent, in ex- 
tremely thick cover to which they have 
been driven by too much shooting. 

Frequently he will say, “I want the 
very widest spread that I can get, as none 
of my shots are over 25 yards.” My answer 
is a 12 bore, 6% pound gun, improved 
cylinder in both barrels—and use a brush 
load in the right barrel. 

To the other question which is gen- 
erally, “What is the very longest range 
gun I can get? I don’t mind recoil or 
weight or anything, but I must be able 
to kill them at 125 yards.” My answer is, 
“There is no such animal.” 

If the law permitted their use, I would 


mark. One cannot shoot accurately with 
a weapon that is too heavy for him. 

Another favorite topic for inquiry is the 
all-round gun. In this instance, the double 
stands supreme—preferably one of 12 
bore, 714 pounds in weight, with 30-inch 
barrels, bored full choke left and improved 
cylinder right ; and with automatic ejectors. 

The pump gun can never remotely com- 
pare with the double for: this purpose, for 
the user is handicapped by the absence of 
the selective boring which the double af- 
fords, whereby he is immediately served 
equally well for a long or a short shot. 
Such a twelve as I have described will 
kill ducks handsomely up to all normal 
ranges; in fact, as far as the average man 
is capable of hitting them; and it is not 
too heavy for the field. 

For general duck shooting, there is 
nothing so good as a full choke pump or 
automatic, and as a special gun for the 
battery in deep water, a modified choke 
automatic stands in a class by itself. 
A a general purpose bird gun for the 

upland, and to the exclusion of ducks, 
I would be inclined towards a 20 bore, with 
28-inch barrels, to weigh about 6 pounds. 
It should have 234 inch chambers and 
bored improved cylinder right barrel and 
modified choke left. Such a lean, racy 
little weapon is a joy forever. 

And now for the pistol. The pet question 
there is, “What is the most powerful pistol 
made for self defense?” Without question, 
the .45 Colt or the .38-40 W. C, F. There 
is actually little difference between them 
in energy, but the automatic is quicker to 
reload, has greater speed of fire, and more 
shots available at one loading. 

The best all-round weapon for self de- 
fense, small game and target shooting, as 
well as to carry in a car or on the person, 
is in my opinion a Colt or a Smith and 
Wesson for the .38 Special load. There is 
nothing else quite like it. 

For Mr. Average Man, as a house gun 
and for pocket use, the 380 automatic is 
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When You Get a Shot You Get a Bird 
—with Xpert 


ore than a million shooters use 
M WestERN Xpert shells because 
they have found that these hard-hitting 
shells get the game. 


For quail, grouse, pheasants, rabbits 
and all other upland game, Xpertis the 
ideal load. Top quality at a popular 
price. Smokeless, of course. Waterproof. 
Available in all standard gauges. Use 
Xpert shells for all your shooting except 
the difficult long-range shots that call 
for WesTERN Super-X. 


For Ducks and Geese 
Shoot Super-X 
The long range of the Wesrern Super-X shotgun 


shell has made this load the choice of sportsmen 
everywhere for duck and goose shooting—but 


now a further refinement in Super-X has added 
even greater killing power—longer effective range 
than you can obtain with any other shell. 


Inaddition to standard chilled-shot loads Super-X 
is now loaded with Lubaloy (copperized) shot— 
another exclusive Western development. 
Each pellet is coated with tough Lubaloy 
metal, which gives it a harder surface and 
thereby reduces pellet deformity, resulting 
in closer patterns and even shorter shot 
strings than those obtained with Super-X 
chilled-shot loads. 


Short Shot String has been the secret of the 
effectiveness of all Super-X loads. The shot 
charge travels through the air in a compact 
mass, instead of stringing out. More pellets 
reach the bird. When Lubaloy (copperized) 
shot is used, the shot string is further reduced, 
giving greater killing power and, above all, 
longer range. 


Super-X shells with Lubaloy (copperized) shot 





are not intended for ordinary short-range 

shooting. But for exceptionally long ranges, 

for use in the second barrel of a double gun, 

for the second, third, fourth and fifth shots in 

a magazine gun, they are in a class by 
themselves! 


There’sa dealer near you 
whosells Western shells 
and Western Lubaloy 
cartridges. We havea 
number of interesting 
folders and booklets de- 
scribing Wesrern shells 
and cartridges. They 
will be sent free on re- 
quest. Address: Wesr- 
ern Cartripce Com 
PANY, 022 Hunter Ave., 
East Alton, Ill. Branch 
Offices: Hoboken, N. J., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Apert Shells 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1022 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. 


Western Lubaloy centerfire and rim-fire cartridges for rifles and pistols are famous for their world-record accuracy . . . Lubaloy Open-point 


Expanding, Boat-tail and Soft-point bullets that get the game and lengthen the life of your gun . . . 


gun. Are free from grease. Keep your gun, hands and pockets clean. 


and Lubaloy .22's. They won't rust your 











gives you Double 


..e. Value 


When you go after those 
Red Heads or Mallards, 
take the “‘kick’’ of heavy, 
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3 No. 330 

k Double Barrel Shotgun 


Lyman Ivory Sights 
Jostam Anti-Flinch Recoil Pad 


For the first time in low-priced- 
gun-history, the famous Stevens 
No. 330 double barrel shotgun is 
fitted with Jostam Anti-Flinch 
Recoil Pad and Lyman Ivory 
Sights—without advance in price. 
The action, including many ex- 
clusive Stevens features, insures 
smooth working reliable perform- 
ance through years of hard usage. 
Barrels fitted with Lyman Ivory 
Sights are of high-pressure 
compressed steel and are 
Proof-Tested. Vital work- 
ing parts are of Chrome 
Vanadium Steel. The action 
is hammerless; top lever 
and bolt in one piece. The 
stock is selected black wal- 
nut—with capped full 
pistol grip and Jos- 
tam Anti-Flinch Re- 
coil Pad. Forearm 
and grip finely check- 
ered. Price$26.50 


In 12, 16, 20 and 410 
Gauges 
Send the Coupon Today for 


—— yyy £ 
the Stevens No. 330, 
Model 330 Your Nearby Deokn. “ 


STEVENS 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 606 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and Operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 
Largest manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World 


JOSTAM ANTI-FLINCH RECOIL PAD 





. Stevens Arms Company 

pt. 606. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the Circular on No. 
330 Shotgun, 
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probably the best bet in the long run. 

For the big game hunter, there is no 
need of a gun on the belt for self de- 
fence; the rifle will take care of that. A 
heavy revolver is just a lot of additional 
weight to carry around, another gun to 
clean when you come home tired at night, 
and nine times out of ten, it would fail to 
stop charging game if you did happen 
to face it with an empty rifle. The old 
timer knows better and the sportsman 


who carries one in the woods stamps him- 
self as a novice. What he needs is a light 
.22 with which to kill an occasional rabbit 
or grouse for the pot, without disturbing 
all the surrounding country. 

This brings us to the end. My readers 
may notice that many of the guns recom- 
mended for special purpose weapons are 
radically different from those suggested 
in the ideal battery, but my reason for this 
was explained in the beginning. 


THE SUPER-SMALLBORE 
By R. C. H. Reid” 


ERHAPS in the title, I have already 

told you just what this is all about; 
and perhaps I haven’t. But I won't need 
to tell you that in any exchange of opinion, 
there is nothing so helpful as a clear un- 
derstanding of terms at the start. Only 
recently this fact was brought home to me 
most forcefully. 

Within the last few days, I have been 
reading a classification of big game cart- 
ridges by a very prominent American 
sporting writer. He cited a cartridge of 
more than .40 bore as “what we in this 
country would class as small bores”. I 
don’t know that anyone has ever drawn 
the line very sharply between what Ameri- 
cans call “small bores” and “big bores”. 
However, I do believe that the American 
sportsman of a generation (or less) past 
considered about .32 cal. as the limit. He 
might include the .33 Winchester as a 
“small bore” but would hedge on the .35. 

Long will I remember a passage from 
“The Book of the Rifle’, by Freemantle, 
in which the author mentions a .40 double 
cordite express rifle as a “small bore” 
suited to deer. (I trust I am quoting from 
the correct source; it is pure memory and 
nearly fifteen years.) Born and grown to 
manhood in the great North Woods coun- 
try, that was my idea of a good choice for 
Kadiak bear, when I began to flop to 
my remodeled .30-40. Such was the differ- 
ence between American and British stand- 
ards. Seemingly, there is now an inclina- 
tion to accept the British as our own. 

All of which concerns us not, for the 
sole purpose of this digression was to 
amplify the term “small bore”. That is 
important, for we are going to be con- 
cerned with a term of very different mean- 
ing. That term is “smallbore”’. And I am 
using that term as indicating the entire 
range of cartridges especially suited to the 
smaller game and to short range target 
shooting. Included within the category are 
the modern rim-fires, together with the 
.25-20 and .32-20. It does not include the 
.22 Savage high power. 


EFORE we get too far into the prob- 
lem, let it be understood that there is 
no magic in any particular figure. All engi- 
neering is a compromise between variables, 
and good engineering is the selection of a 
happy compromise. Practical ballistics at 
its best is a form of engineering, and the 
happy compromises have been many. 

All engineering is subject to the law of 
progress. But it does seem that ballisti- 
cians have made their most signal progress 
in high intensity loads intended for large 
game. Some of our most noteworthy 
writers have at times voiced the opinion 
that it was a bit illogical to devote so 
much time and space to the development 
and discussion of an arm suited only to a 
remote and diminishing supply of large 
beasts. They claim a part might well be 
given to improvement of the loads used 
and usable in our own outlying townships. 
— there is a great deal of truth in 
that. 

To be sure, there has been some note- 


worthy progress in the field of hunting 
smallbores; and it is of these that this 
article concerns itself. I refer in particu- 
lar to what Mr. Crossman has aptly 
termed the “twenty twins”, of. which 
the .25-20 may be regarded as typical. It 
has been something of an accomplishment 
to speed up the old cartridge of 1375 foot 
seconds velocity to the present day maxi- 
mum of 2300 foot seconds. 

If our hunting were to be confined solely 
to woods shooting, there could be small 
reason for desiring a better arm than the 
Winchester, Remington or Savage rifles 
of this caliber. But there has always been 
a class of sportsmen who have yearned 
for the equipment that will permit taking 
the hardest shots in such sports as wood- 
chuck or crow hunting. More or less of 
necessity, these enthusiasts have resorted 
to high-intensity, high-powered rifles. 


ITH due consideration for the vari- 
eties of game, including fox, and 
for shooting conditions in the not too re- 
mote open country, there is formulated a 
series of specifications to be fulfilled. 
a—The cartridge must be sufficiently 
powerful to kill the game sought 
at maximum shooting ranges. 
b—This maximum range to be cov- 
ered is about 200 yards. 
e--Since the game is relatively small 
the accuracy up to this maximum 
range must be the very finest 
possible. 

d—Every factor of gun and ammuni- 

tion must contribute to the attain- 
ment of this accuracy at all ranges 
and under actual conditions of use. 

e—A very flat trajectory is desired, 

for the game is small. 

i—The ultimate carrying power of 

the load must not be too great, 
else the arm becomes a menace to 
the countryside. 

g—tThe cartridge should be small in 

bulk for convenience and to avoid 
unfavorable reactions from local 
residents. 

h—The cost per shot should be as 

reasonable as consistent with the 
ballistic efficiency demanded. 

Whole pages of argument could be de- 
voted to proving that these specifications 
are, or are not, fulfilled by cartridges now 
on the market. So I am going to cut right 
through and give it as my opinion that the 
.25-20 Hi-Speed does not possess velocity 
sufficient to give the low trajectory re- 
quired at 200 yards. Also, I do not feel 
that anything under 2700 f.s. will reduce 
the lead on a fleeting fox, beat the wind 
on any shot in all weathers and give the 
flat trajectory indicated. Then too, such 
shooting is a sport; a pleasure. Surely it 
adds a satisfying tang to know that one 
is using a thoroughly modern load at 
modern velocities comparable to that used 
in modern big game fields. 

The .22 high power Savage is too much 
of a good thing. The ranging power is too 
great. The energy or killing power is ex- 
cessive. (I am mindful that some use even 
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The Cruiser Stag has eight 
roomy pockets, including 
large game pocket that ex- 
tends clear across the back. 
Has button flap openings at 
ends, and holds as much as a 
medium-size knapsack. Remov- 
able Moodqueat ianst lining 
for back pocket, $1.50 extra. 
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Complete weather protection. 
Convertible collar keeps the 
neck snug and warm in snow, 
wind and rain. Full shoulder 
cape and double sleeves— 
keeps out rain like a double 
tent; gives added warmth and 
protection where most needed. 








Originally designed for Timber Cruisers in the SS 
, Xf QO 
it \( 
. io” 
cll 


north woods, the Cruiser Stag is now worn by 
hunters, fishermen, and outdoor men every- 
where. Price $12.50 postpaid. 


Weis Stag is getting a 


OM Alaska to the Carolinas this famous Hirsch-Weis 
Stag is worn by outdoor men for all-weather protection 
and perfect freedom of body movement. Where there’s 
rough going, where blizzard, rain, snow and biting wind 
are encountered, this Stag encourages arm and body action 
and keeps its owner warm, dry, comfortable. 

Hirsch-Weis Stags are made from 24-oz. all-wool Oregon flan- 
nel, treated by a special process and guaranteed waterproof. 
Cold stays out. Rain bounces off. Winds don’t penetrate. Built 
for action. No binding in the arms, shoulders or across the 
When you pull up to shooting position the back. Smart in appearance—made in attractive plaids and solid 
Cruiser Stag allows perfect freedom of colors. Write for booklet showing Stag models and patterns Action! No tightness in the arms. No 


movement. No bunching of cloth. Notight- " i binding. You'll appreciate the warmth and 
ness gt the shoulders or across the back. in actual colors. Hirsch-Weis Mfg. Company, Portland, Oregon. cosmninen of a Creker Seag on s Gshing trip, 


Ne Hj tech. 






How to order 


Made in sizes 36 to 48, with sizes 50 
and §2.at 10 ~ cent extra. Sold by nt 
ing stores, , ney stores, sporting 
goods stores. If your dealer can’t suppl 
you, order direct under nieetack 
— Be sure to give chest size. 

tors: Navy Blue No. 741-8 

Hunter’s Red No. 741-10 

Forest Green No. 741-6 





D S$. enclosed. Send Cruiser Stag. Chest 





size. Color No. 
C0 Please send me free Stag booklet in actual colors. 











Brown-and-black plaid No. 741- ioe (Pri 
Red-and-black plaid No. 741-7 ; r 4x 
Green-and-black plaid No. 741-9 pa Aa AEN scsimcciceuinaas 





CHARLIE 


BAKER, 
A State Game 
Warden in the 
Middle West, 
says “I have 
known guns since I was old enough 
to handle guns and my No. 4 ejector 
20 gauge Ithaca is a wonderful gun.” 
“Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve 
Your Shooting” 
Mail the coupon below: 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 11, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 





Name 
Address 




















DUCK CALLS 
TURKEY CALLS 


My Glodo model Duck Cali is a perfect dupli- 
cate of the best original Glodo Call I have 
been able to find. My instructions with call 
have original exercise for practise never pub- 
lished before. These will prove invaluable to 
the beginner. Call complete with 4 reeds $5.00 


Cajin Duck Call (easily tuned) $2.50 
Imported Amaranth Turkey Yelper.. 3.50 
New Box Call guaranteed to make perfect 
imitation of hen yelp, gobbler yelp, and 

GOBBLE. Price $5.00. 

Hand book “Hunting the Wild Turkey” gives 
full explanation of the turkey language and 
how to imitate all the different calls. Price 
$1.50. 

Phonograph Game Call Record has wild turkey call- 
ing on one side and duck calling on the other. Be- 
ginner will find this 
learning to call ducks and turkeys. 
(sent by express). 


TOM TURPIN 


1150 Eastmoreland Ave. Memphis, Tenn, 


Reference Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Union 
Planters Bank & Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


a most practicable device for 
Price $2.50 
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SPERRY’S 
BALSA and CEDAR 
NATURAL 
DUCK DECOYS 





Painted with nonglint paint 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 
Circular on request 


aid. & MODERN DECOY CO. 


New Haven, Conn. | 











-Lug 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
estoched to Col. Wheien’s Revised Specifications 
i erica of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 


NEw YORK N.Y. 
9 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 


A..F. STOEC ER. Inc 
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more powerful rifles without satiating 
the thirst for killing power, but I do not 
agree.) The cartridge is larger and more 
expensive than it need be to do the work. 
Since there are manufacturing obstacles 
to going below .22 cal., we must evidently 
lower the velocity, lighten the bullet 
(which is the ideal way to reduce the 
ranging power), or both. Let us try a few 
figures. 


Bullet Muzzle Energies in Foot Pounds 
Weight 00 900 1000 
70 grains at 2270 f.s. 2410 f. .S. 2540 f.s. 
65 a 2360 “ 2500 * . 2630 “ 
ee 2455 “ 2600 “ 2740 “ 
55 = * 2560 “ aus © 2860 “ 
ae 2680 “ 2850 “ 3000 “ 
45 oe 2830 “ 3000 *“ 3160 “ 
40 - -» 3000 “* 
40 grs. at 2700 f.s. gives an energy of 648 foot 
pounds. 


Before these figures are seriously ana- 
lyzed, I would like to call attention to the 


overall length of the loaded cartridge is 
just under 2 inches. The length of the 
shell is lf inches; the neck % inch 
and of the shoulder 7s inch. The diameter 
of the head is 4% inches. 

I don’t know that the specifications for 
any smallbore cartridge (nor indeed for 
many of the sporting and military sizes) 
have been worked out so systematically on 
the basis of a predetermined standard to 
fit the game intended. As a result, we 
have a load that fits every previously men- 
tioned requirement from “a” to “h”, and 
that does this more perfectly than any 
other combination I can imagine. Used in 
the arm that I am going to submit for your 
consideration, there is provided an ideal 
outfit for large hawks, crows, woodchucks 
and marmots generally, wild turkeys, fox, 
prairie-dogs, coyotes, wolves, bobcat and 
lynx. Remember too, that not the least of 
its accomplishments would be with reduced 
loads on porcupine, skunk, rabbits, squir- 





The super-smallbore showing a “de luxe” version of a Savage Sporter type action 


ballistics of the two 40-grain loads. From 
them, I believe, the ballistically perfect 
load for the purpose could be selected, but 
the caliber works out at about .188, which 
seems too small from the manufacturing 
standpoint. 

This same manufacturing standpoint is 
going to be a determining factor, for it 
imposes nearly absolute limitations. It 
pretty nearly sets the minimum below 
which we cannot go. Ballistics will deter- 
mine the maximum. As previously stated, 
the .22 high power Savage with an energy 
of 1218 foot pounds is too powerful. But 
unless we achieve a high degree of ballistic 
efficiency, there is no need to attempt im- 
provement upon the .25-20 Hi-Speed. 
From all of this, it is evident that to ob- 


rels, ’coons and various other small game. 

As a prelude to describing such an arm, 
it might be well to state that there is in 
my mind a decided question whether the 
advantages previously shown could ever 
be fully realized, as they certainly should 
be, unless the technique of the military 
sniper is adopted. That calls for a turn- 
bolt style of action, a real rifleman’s 
sling-strap and high grade sights inter- 
changing with a sniping telescope. Also 
the prone and sitting positions will be 
largely used. 

But what chance is there that any 
American company will go to the pains 
necessary to the production of such a 
weapon? 

Excepting their very fine Express rifle 





The super-smallbore employing the action-principle of the Winchester Model 52 rifle 
as adapted to the .22 super-cartridge 


tain this efficiency, in a not too powerful 
cartridge, we must keep down to .22 bore. 
In other words our minimum and our 
maximum coincide and we have no choice. 

A glance at the preceding table will 
show that, if the energy is to be kept down 
while the velocity is not reduced below a 
minimum of 2700 f.s., it will be necessary 
to reduce bullet weight materially below 
the 70 grains of the Savage. A further 
reason why this must be done, is to pre- 
vent the ultimate carrying power of the 
load from becoming a menace to the 
countryside. 

With some painstaking care, I have 
pared this weight down to 55 grains in 
experimental bullets and have finally ac- 
cepted that as standard. This, at a velocity 
of 2700 f.s., gives an energy of approxi- 
mately 890 foot pounds at the muzzle. The 


for big game shooting, Remington have 
given little reason to believe that such a 
rifle can be expected from their armory. 
Still it is a progressive organization, and, 
from the very fact that they have not 
heretofore produced a iower powered bolt 
gun, they might be the more inclined to 
make a strong bid for leadership in this 
new field. 

Savage is particularly aggressive in de- 
sign and have already adapted the “Sport- 
er” principle to the whole range of ammu- 
nition from .22 rim fire to .30 Gov't. As 
now furnished for the .25-20 and .32-20 
calibers, we have a fairly close approxi- 
mation to the arm needed. In this model, 
the upturning of the bolt handle does not 
interfere with a low telescope mounting. 
This is decidedly as it should be. However, 
in our perfected rifle, this handle should 
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What Spark Photography has meant to PETER 
Ammunition and ifs Amazing Performance. 











Spark Photograph of a .30-06 Metal Case Hollow Point Bullet passing 
through a cake of paraffin. The lead slug and bullet jacket are seen just 
back of the “V”’ shaped sound wave. 


Quality Counts 


== and how it has been 
achieved /0 the n*Degree 


i ies Peters Cartridge Company has never tried to make more 
ammunition than anyone else. But for forty-three years the con- 
stant aim has been to produce better ammunition. 

The determination to attain this one ideal—of the best rather than 
the most—stands as a pledge to the shooting public that the quality 
of Peters Ammunition shall always be maintained. Shooters realize 
this—and that is why Peters has come to be known as the “Ammuni- 
tion you can shoot with confidence.” And we all know how much 
confidence counts in good shooting! 

The Peters Cartridge Company was the first manufacturer of am- 
munition to machine-load its products—and is today the on/y manu- 
facturer of ammunition equipped actually to photograph a shot- 
string or bullet in flight. This is done by spark photography, with an 
exposure of but one-millionth of a second, and at any desired distance 
from the muzzle. 

What this has meant in the development of Peters quality is told 
and illustrated in an interesting booklet entitled "What Happens 
After the Shot is Fired”—which is free for the asking. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. J-27. 
New York CINCINNATI, O. San Francisco 


PETERS 
AM, 


MUNITION 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 

















says the .38_- 
~and they seat. 


You can throw an old shoe 
at a city cat and go right back 
to untroubled sleep. 


But out where the wilds are 
a whole lot wilder, unwel- 
come and perhaps dangerous 
intruders aren’t routed so 
easily. 


When you order them out 
with a Smith & Wesson .38 
you speak a language that 
commands action without 


back-talk. 


That goes for two-footed 
prowlers as well as for mere- 
ly hungry marauders of the 
game bag. 


Take a Smith & Wesson with 
you for safety. Leave another 
at home with the family for 
peace of mind. 


Descriptive catalog on re- 





SPAINGFIELD, MASS. U.S.A. 


THE « REVOLVER 


MANUFACTURER 














be bent to the rear as it is in the Reming- 
ton Express. Also, the stock should have 
much less drop, so that the comb may sup- 
port the face when sighting through the 
glass. You will see from the accompany- 


| 
From left to right: 22-13-45 Winchester 


single shot, .22 super-smallbore, .25-20 
and .32-20 





ing illustration how nicely this can be done. 
Besides it probably wouldn’t cost over 30 
dollars for the complete rifle in plain finish 
with standard sporting open sights. 
After ten years of fruitless effort to sell 
Winchester the idea that they could and 
should market the Model 52 rifle in sport- 
ing form, I am not optimistic enough to 
believe that this very conservative house 
could be induced overnight to manufacture 
the super-smallbore. But miracles have 





happened! And if Winchester does produce 
such an arm along the lines here marked 
out, you can be sure of quality that will not 
disappoint, even at the slightly higher price. 

And so I have dared to dream of such 
a Winchester and am going to present 
somewhat in detail a super-rifle for the 
super-cartridge. 

The action is a high-pressure adapta- 
tion of the Model 52. That gives a bolt 
handle well to the rear without resorting 
to eccentric shapes. You should notice 
particularly that this bolt handle extends 
vertically downwards for some little dis- 
tance, so that when raised for drawing 
back, it does not interfere with the tele- 
scope tube. Only the bolt knob with its 
connecting shank protrudes beyond the 
lines of the stock. It must necessarily be 
so in the perfect Super. 

The barrel is medium heavy, following 
the profile of the Model 54, and is 22 
inches long. The cartridge has ample 
powder space to attain the required ballis- 
tics without resorting to longer barrels. 
Twenty-two inches is decidedly handy, 
while it gives a more favorable reaction 
in the minds of landowners, whose good 
will you may desire, than would a tele- 
scope-sighted monstrosity. 

The stock is decidedly straight with a 
very high comb for maximum support to 
the cheek of the shooter when using the 
telescope. It is nevertheless very pleasing 
to look at with the full pistol grip and 
with a deep forearm of generous length 
for prone shooting. Otherwise the dimen- 
sions follow what has proven a very satis- 
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F rom left to right: 22 auto. .22 long rifle, 22 extra long, 22 W inchester rf. 25 
Stevens r.f., .22-13-45 Winchester, .22-15-60 Stevens s.s., .22 super, .25-20, 25-20 8.8. 25 
21 Stevens s.s., .25-25 Stevens s.s, and .32-20 








factory scale in super-accurate shooting 
for the average rifleman. 
The steel buttplate, as shown, is car. 
ried forward to protect the toe of the 
stock and to form a “swivel” as well. We 
won't insist upon that however. The sling 
is a modification of the Whelen and is in. — 
tended to serve as a material help to fine 
accuracy just as it has in match shooting, 
But there is a lot less fussing in adjusting 
than is required with the army sling. 
Standard sights comprise a gold or ivory 
front and a rigidly fixed bar rear with two. 
folding leaves for longer ranges. Such a 
sight cannot be knocked down. The best’ 
optional combination would substitute a 
Lyman leaf or a blank for the regular 
rear and add a Lyman combination on 
the bolt-head. The cocking-piece would be 
designed with a view to mounting this 
Lyman. For those who prefer, the Lyman 
No. 48 could be substituted but it would 
force a high telescope mounting which is ~ 
very objectionable. Wonderful though it 
may otherwise be, the No. 48 is not ideal 
on some models of sporting rifles. 
The telescope shown is a Hensoldt of 
2% diameters, mounted as Noske would do 
it. It hardly seems necessary to take space 
in justifying a ’scope for woodchucking 
and similar shooting. The mount is very 
low, is detachable, and no pretense is made 






















to allow the use of open sights while the 
glass is in place. I would much rather 
sacrifice the questionable feature of du- 
plex sighting and gain the full advantage 
of a low tube for sniping. 

There are several glasses particularly 
suited to the needs but the one chosen is 
of about ideal power and only 8% inches 
long. It is light in weight, of good lumi- 
nosity, with a very generous field of view. 
The preponderant advantage of clear defi- 





From left to right: 22 , super, 22 high 
power, .25-35, .25 Remington, .250-3000 and 
6.5 mm. Mannlicher 





nition given by such an instrument has 
come to be a matter of fairly general 
knowledge. Certainly, it is nowhere more 
to be desired than in the hunting of a 
keen little creature possessed of neutral 
coloration and a tenacity of life that de- 
mands good marksmanship for clean kills. 
And a sportsman will tolerate nothing less. 
Finally the rifle itself measures 41% 
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rer No matter how skillful you may be in handling a rifle, the 







chances are nine to one that you will improve your marks- 
manship with this combination of Marble’s Sights. Especially 
in hunting where the a often appears suddenly and 
moves rapidly, you will find sighting easier, surer and a 
“split second” quicker. - Make the test with the chart be- 

low and you will see why the Marble Flexible Rear Sight and Sheard 
Gold Bead Front Sight will make your hunting trips more successful. 


9 Out of 10 Improve Their Shots This Way 


The secret of peep sight speed is this. Instead of trying to see 
three different objects at different ranges—the rear it, the 
front sight and the target, you simply look through the peep 
to the gold bead and center it on the target. less 
of your scoring ability, you will be surprised to see how 
this simplified sighting will improve your shots. 
Greatest improvement, of course, is noted by 
—All who are shooting under trying conditions 
of light and range. 
—All who are past their — 
—All whose eyes are less keen. 
—All with slightly defective eyes. 





MARB?. 


Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight 


Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight 
is the only one having an auto- 
matic joint. Whenever the sight is 
struck on front or back, the coiled 
spring in the hinge returns it instantly 
into ition for shooting or it 
can be locked down if desired. A 
simple lock holds disc stem true 
andrigidatany elevation. Interchange- 
ak 
of point blank omen | me ar 


The Sheard “Gold” Front Sight 



































































the shows the same color against different 
: P rite for FREE Marble Book 

her colored objects, stands out in darkest - “Se dcn eee teas 
du- timber and will not “blur.” ard makes of rifles, shot guns and revolvers. 
age Mail coupon below. 
ty If To Pr It ‘ Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
| is Oo ove 625 Delta Avenue 
“ || Mak le T 
ni e This Circle Test 
WwW. 
efi- 

Cover the four circles above with your hand, or a piece of paper. then 

uncover them quickly. Note which circle you see first. It will be the third 

from the left. Here’s the reason. The eye automatically centers any object 

involuntarily finds the center of asmall circle. You look through not 

at the rear sight. Your eye centers the bead of thefront sight and you swing 

it ogy on to the target. Greater accuracy is assured because the rear 

sight is nearer the eye and the distance between front and rear sights 

~ greater. Much less of the target is concealed and there is no “blurring.” y 
(MARBLES GUN SIGHTS 

| MARBLES GUN SIGHT: 
gh heey Leading Dealers 






nd a) Oe are supplied with this Marble Gun 
din Sight Selector for choosing the Mar- 
ble Sight best suited for your eyes 

















“ alos compete and for the shooting you wish to do. 
al Motan f. Tests sights against white, green 
$ - 
ys ‘Standard, and brown backgrounds. 

» Sporting 
al ear, etc. 
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Stoeger Mount 


An interchangeable mount permit- 
ting the use of one scope on sev- 
eral rifles. Bases for all standard 
rifles. Attached or detached in three 
seconds as described by Capt. Paul 
A. Curtis in the August issue of 
Field & Stream on page 82. 

We restock Springfields—Win- 
chester 52 & 54—Remington 305 
—Mauser’s & Krags to Col. Whe- 
len’s Revised Specifications—We 
also restock fine shotguns of every 
description. Scope Mounting our 
Specialty. 

Repairing and Fine Gunsmithing 
for those who demand the best. 


Full information contained In our plete 1929 
arms and ammunition catalog 25¢ in stamps 


A. F. STOEGER, INC. 


Gun Makers 


509 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
at 42nd St. 











BEAN’S NEW GRAY 
DUCK HUNTING BOOT 


Color, weight and last 
designed especially for 
duck hunting. Rubber 
is special compound, 
extra tough and dure 
able. Top is so elas- 
tic it will almost stay 
up without using 
special snap fastener 
strap. 
Sizes, 5 to 12. 
Widths to fit all 
feet. Price $7 de- 
livered free anywhere 
in U. S. 
Write for free sample 
of rubber and New Fall 
Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, 435 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
















Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


$12 


f. 0. b. 
Utica 


Adapto 


The only Adjustable Gun Case 

Built like and carries like a suitease. Holds any take-down 
shotgun or rifle—one or two barrels. Felt-covered adjustable 
partitions hold gua and equipment tight in place. Strong, 
handsome, light, and waterproof. Send for descriptive 


folder, 
. ADJUSTABLE GUN CASE CORP. 
Division of W. W. Winship & Sons, Inc. 


Utiea, N. Y. 
Dealers—write for interesting proposition 


‘ HAMMERLESS 
ive" REVOLVER 








Every sportsman should own 


one of these small, compact 





revolvers. Takes 6 long .22 cal. 
smokeless shells and fits in 


_ 
$ 6° 6 \% vest pocket. Wt. 6 os. 4 in, 
“ long. Leather Holster .75 extra. 
Een 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Mfgr. 
2306 N. 16th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Field 


inches overall and would weigh about 
seven pounds (strong) without the extra 
equipment. Being built for super-accu- 
acy in the field, it is not a featherweight. 

There is a favored class of gun lovers 
who value the pride of ownership that 
comes from a cabinet, or maybe it is only 
a rack, of carefully chosen arms. And 
there is always a tendency to include the 
highpower used for big game, even though 
the big game hunts be but one or two in a 
lifetime. For some reason, rim fire rifles 
do not seem to thrill one’s friends, nor in- 
deed oneself, as the highpower does. 
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Therefore do we lavish upon it a costly 
array of extras only to discover, perhaps 
that the enjoyment of its use is very lim. 
ited for the average man. 

To the contrary, the weapon that I have 
described has, by virtue of its very modern 
ballistics and super-efficiency, a power to 
thrill just as the big game rifle does, It 
can appropriately bear the most refined 
and perfected accessory equipment and 
give to the proud owner a day-in and 
day-out measure of enjoyment such as he 
can attain only within reasonable distance 
of the home. For this is the all-year gun, 


THE RETURN OF THE POCKET RIFLE 
By Vance Randolph 


HEN I was a boy, in the days 
when grown men with whiskers 
went scorching through the country on 
bicycles, my chief recreation was shoot- 
ing squirrels with a small rifle. I thought 
then, and I still think, that the .22 is not 
quite big enough for this kind of shooting. 
The best squirrel gun I ever saw in those 
days was a .25 Stevens “pocket rifle’— 
a slim tip-up target pistol with a de- 
tachable metal stock. The whole thing 
fitted into a neat canvas case which could 
be fastened to the frame of one’s bicycle, 
and it was a mighty handy little weapon. 
It was only a single shot, however, and 
I always longed for a repeating squirrel- 
killer of the same general type. 
But those days, as the comic-supple- 
ment intelligentsia used to say, have gone 


he drove along the country roads. Since 
the War, however, the country has been 
flooded with inferior foreign pistols, 
manufactured especially for the cheap 
American trade, and the Luger’s reputa- 
tion has suffered much in consequence, 
There are doubtless more Luger pistols 
in America today than ever before, but 
many of them are only pot-metal imita- 
tions of the pre-war product, and most of 
the Luger champions among my pistol- 
shooting friends have gone back to the 
Colt or the Smith and Wesson. 

For some reason or other, the Luger 
did not appeal to me at arst, and I never 
fired one until a year or so after the 
War. Just after the Armistice, however, 
my doughboy friends came back from the 
front with extravagant praises of the 
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The 7 mm. Luger is just right for fox squirrels 


forever. Nobody wears whiskers any 
more, and only  messenger-boys ride 
bicycles, and the famous Stevens pocket 
rifle is no longer manufactured. [ still 
hunt squirrels occasionally, however, and 
my old dream of a pocket repeating rifle 
has never quite faded out of my memory. 
It was realized, in a measure, when I 
discovered the Luger pistol with the 
detachable stock. 

Before the World War, there were a 
good many Lugers in this country, par- 
ticularly in the Southwest, and they 
seemed to give very good service. Some 
of the best and quickest pistol shooting 
I ever saw was done by a Luger en- 
thusiast, a Forest Ranger in Arkansas. 
I remember also a physician in Kansas 
who used to pick doves off the telephone 
wires with a short-barrelled Luger as 


enemy pistol fire—wild stories of German 
snipers, armed only with Luger pistol- 
carbines, picking off our officers at three 
and four hundred yards. I determined tc 
get one of these marvellous weapons at 
the first opportunity and I finally pur- 
chased a 9 mm., eight-inch barrel Luger 
from an officer of marines, who said that 
he had picked it up in the Argonne Forest. 
It may be, however, that the gallant captain 
was mistaken, The pistol has the date 1917 
on the receiver, but it bears also the word 
Germany in Roman letters, and I suspect 
that it was made for export. The finish 
does not compare with that of some cap- 
tured Lugers I have seen since, but the 
barrel seems to be almost as good as new. 
and the whole thing is in very fair second- 
hand coridition. The little spring, which 
should hold the slide open when the gun 
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WHAT A CINCH 


to fasten sports duds 





















shooting. 


LET ’ER RAIN! Driving gusts 
. wind-driven sprays... stay 
out of this Talon- astened hunt- 
ing suit. It’s wonderful for bad 
weather fishing, too. And the 
Talon Slide Fastener won't rust, 
jam, Or gape open. , , ever. 


TALO 


THE ORIGINAL 


SLIDE FASTENER 


NO UNWELCOME CALLERS 
while you're off on your day’s 


animals can’t nose their way 
insideand pla’ 
commissary epartment when 
your tent’s Talon-fastened. 


WAVE of thumb and forefinger... 
whs-s-t ... they’re closed. 

That’s how easy it is to fasten sports 
togs that have Talon Slide Fasteners. 
No more goat-getting tussles with old- 
fashioned methods. Talons click together 
as quickly and securely as a bulldog on 
a bone. They never bulge or gape open. 
And they’re light as a trout fly... limber 
as a split bamboo pole...and rustproof 
as a shaving mirror. 

The newest of new things, aviation 
garments, luggage, windbreakers, golf 
carry-all bags, are equipped with Talon 
Slide Fasteners. Look for the name Talon 
or Hookless on the slider when you buy. 


Stray dogs or wild 


havoc with your 


or rae 
TAton 

or . 
HOOKLESS 

on the pull 


SPORTSMEN! Talon Fasteners 
are the newest, most comfortable 
idea in sport clothes and acces- 
sories in a dog’s age. They're be- | 
ing used oneverything from game 
pockets to sleeping bags. Mail 
coupon at right for free illus- 
trated 32-page catalog which 


N 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


TO MANUFACTURERS: Talons can restyle your merchandise, in- shows these many uses, and gives | 
crease your sales and profits. Write for samples and complete details. names of manufacturers. | 


BUNKED FOR A NIGHT OF 
COMFORT! Chilly nights . 

heavy morning dews...yet you 
slumber on comfortably ina 
Talon-fastened sleeping bag. 
S-s-s-swish! and it’s closed 


tightagainst the fickle weather. 































PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES! 
Not in your old kit bag, but in 
a Talon-fastened carry-all. No 
matter how you travel, by ca- 
noe, train, cat or lane, you can 
always find a mace where a 
carry-all fits in eal y. 


Coupon brings free illustrated catalog 


Hookless Fastener Company 
612 Chestnut Street, Meadville, Pa. 


Please send me your illustrated 32 page Taloncatalog. 


Name. 





Address. 





City and State 
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Pat. Aug. 19, 1924 
BILL DARTON’S 
Merrymeeting Bay Duck and 


Goose Strap 

will held your live decoys. Made from special 

leather equipped with rustiess swivel and eyelet 
Duck straps $3.75 per dozen; $2.00 half dozen. 
Goose straps $5.70 per dozen; $3.25 half dozen. 

Postage paid 
Dealers ask for circulars and prices 

W. B. DARTON R. No. |, Bowdoinham, Me. 

















B&M ADVANTAGES 


over other hunting scopes 


The HUNTER MOUNT 
Lighter, more compact, stronger, greater rigidity, longer 
base, direct support, no overhang weakness; quick lever 
clamp mount attachment available. 


The HUNTER SCOPE ATTACHED 


Sighted in ready to use, no parallax, truly universal focus, 
better definition, greater luminosity, simple zeroing ad- 
justments, smooth outline, no projections, low position; 
so entirely practical auxiliary sights will not be used. 


Write for circulars. 


B&M Hunter, internally adjustable; B&M Marksman, 
with micrometer adjustments. 


Individual Eye Position Always Exactly Suited. 


BELDING & MULL, INC. 
822 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 
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is empty, is missing, however, and the 
fine moulded leather holster shows signs 
of hard usage. The outfit included a light 
wooden stock to be attached to the butt 
of the pistol, converting it into a carbine, 
This device particularly pleased me, re- 
calling the old Stevens pocket rifle of my 
boyhood. 

We were living in the Ozark foothills 
then, and I was in a great perspiration 
to try the new pistol on woodchucks, 





Shooting the Luger with a home-made stock 


which are very common near my cabin. 
My first shot, however, was fired at a 
big brush-rabbit which hopped out into 
the trail some twenty-five yards ahead 
of me; I bowled him over at the first 
fire, and as I snapped the safety catch 
back to the gesichert position again, I 
would not have traded my Luger for any 
pistol in the United States. 

The first woodchuck was sighted in a 
hillside clearing about fifty yards distant, 
and I held dead on him. What was my 
surprise to see a spurt of rock-dust several 
feet too high, and the chuck raced to his 
burrow and was gone before I recovered 
sufficiently to fire again. I sat down on a 
rock and took careful aim at a stump 
some sixty yards away—too high again! 
Another shot struck higher still, and now 
I discovered that the sights were set for 
five hundred meters. No wonder I was 
shooting a bit high at sixty yards! 


URTHER experiments showed that 
the rear sight catch was loose or worn, 

so that the recoil was sufficient to lift the 
leaf a notch or two as each shot was fired. 
This was a bit discouraging, and I lost a 
little confidence in the mechanical perfec- 
tion of my weapon, but made a temporary 
repair by fastening the sight down with 
a piece of copper wire wrapped around 
the barrel. Later on the thing was prop- 
erly adjusted by an amateur gunsmith. 
Despite the eight-inch barrel, the hang 
and balance of this weapon suit me 
exactly. Most American pistols, it seems 
to me, have too much weight forward. 
The only exception I can think of now is 
the Colt .22 automatic, which handles and 
balances like a Luger. The Ozark hillman 
is not a quick draw artist like the West- 
erner of fiction, and he likes to hold his 
pistol in both hands, or to rest the barrel 
against a tree or rock whenever this is 
practicable. During my residence here, I 
have adopted this method myself to a 
certain degree, and both the big handle 
and long barrel of the Luger are pecu- 





liarly adapted for this sort of shooting. 
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The native Ozarker, however, has small 
confidence in any sort of automatic pistol, 
but prefers a large caliber revolver— 
usually the Colt .45 single action. One 
old man told me frankly: “These hyar 


autymatic shotguns is all right, ’cause yer | 


a-huntin’ fer fun, an’ aint hurt none ef 
yer gun does go back on ye—but pistols 
is different.” The pistol, to the hillman, 
is not a hunting arm, but a weapon for 
personal defense, and must be absolutely 
reliable at all costs. The mountaineer is 
primarily a rifleman, and there are very 
few good pistol- shots in the whole Ozark 
region. My neighbors looked on me as a 
wizard because I habitually killed squir- 
rels and rabbits with a pistol, but the 
truth is that I am not a good pistol shot 
at all, and would not be so regarded in 
other sections of the country. 


HE German cartridges which I bought 
with the gun were inferior, perhaps 
old or damaged in some way. There were 
many thisfires, and once, when the pe- 
culiar muffled quality of the report at- 
tracted my attention, I investigated and 
found a bullet stuck half-way down the 
barrel. I dislodged this with the stout 
cleaning-rod which occupies a_ special 
compartment in the holster. Using a stone 
for a hammer, I simply forced the bullet 
out at the muzzle. This heroic treatment 
did not seem to injure the barrel in the 
least. Since I began to use American- 
made cartridges, I have had no trouble 
with misfires, and no more bullets 
have stopped in the barrel. The breech 
mechanism jams occasionally, and a little 
dirt or grit renders the gun practically 
useless. The Luger is even worse than 
the Colt automatic in this regard. The 
Colt safety -catch is better than that of 
the Luger too—the latter being set too high 
and too far back for the average hand. 
As a one-hand gun, the Luger does not 
shoot as close as my .22 Colt, but I can 
do much better with it than with the .45 
automatic or the .45 single action. An 
expert would doubtless prefer one of the 
.38 target revolvers, but I am convinced 
that many men who do not shoot much, 
could do better work with the Luger than 
with almost any revolver made, simply 
because it fits the average man’s hand and 
points easily. As a carbine—the wooden 
stock is easily attached in a few seconds— 
the Luger is accurate enough for any 
sort of hunting in wooded country like 
the Ozarks, since all our shooting is done 
at short range. 

The 9 mm. cartridge is plenty big 
enough for the Ozark game, too. The 
Luger knocks over woodchucks, foxes, 
wolves, turkeys, ’coons and the like quite 
as well as the more powerful rifles used 
by most hunters in this region. Deer are 
practically extinct in the Ozarks now, 
but I have no doubt that the Luger would 
be a good deer gun, especially in such 
dense cover as we have in these moun- 
tains. The old deer hunters tell me that 
all of their shots were less than a hundred 
yards, and that mighty few of them were 
over fifty or sixty. I have used the Luger 
myself chiefly in squirrel and “varmint” 
shooting at short range, and have found 
it very satisfactory. 

The big rear sight, which bears figures 
indicating that it can be elevated to eight 
hundred meters, made a great impression 
on me at first, but I do not believe that 
the actual effective range is much over 
two hundred yards. Using the wooden 
stock, and resting the barrel on the rail- 
ing of my little porch, I have tried a few 
long shots at crows in a field perhaps 
three hundred yards below my cabin, but 
the results were not very encouraging. 
A friend of mine fired seven shots at a 
fox some two hundred and fifty yards 











DOUBLE-BARREL, hammerless gun em- 
bodying every feature that has made Fox 
known as “The Finest Gun in the World;” 


A design that uses fewer working parts than any a 


other make, assuring positive action and long life; 


A rotary taper bolt that automatically compen- 
sates for wear and never “shoots loose;” 


A combined hammer and firing pin of nickel steel; 


Coil springs throughout, permanently guaranteed 
against breakage; 


Stock and fore-end of fine American walnut, 
attractively checkered and finished in weather- 
proof Duco, comparing favorably in appearance 
with many higher-priced guns; 

Your choice of 12, 16, or 20 gauge, barrels 26 to 
32 inches in length, and any desired boring; 


A gun that, in actual performance, will hold its 
own in the keenest competition. 

The STERLINGWORTH is a triumph of mod- 
ern gun-building methods combined with the 
skill of master craftsmen. It is thoroughly worthy 
to uphold the Fox reputation—a gun to be 
proud of in any company. 

Other Fox Guns are priced at $48.40 and upward, 
and may be built to the buyer’s specifications. 
Visit your Fox dealer and ask him—or write us 
—for the Fox catalog of fine guns. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4708 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOX 
PLAY GUN 


A “real” double- 
barrel, breech- 
loading gun for 
the youngsters— 
the only toy ofits 
kind, and abso- 
lutely harmless. 
Looksand works 
for all the world 
like a big Fox, 
but it’s perfectly 
safe to use in- 
doors. No pow- 
der—no danger. 
At all sporting 
and toy 
epartments. 
Send for folder. 
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Standard for 
clean guns for 
25 years 


“T here’s no 
excuse for a 
rusty gun” 









for GUN 


ULL moose through the morning mist! Blackducks set- 

ting their wings! Buck deer pounding the runway or 
bighorn topping the skyline. Brant, geese, bluebills or bob- 
whites. Bears, bobcats or bunnies. Uplands or lowlands— 
it’s the hits that count! 

Keep your gun’s bore clean, rust-free and shooting right 
with Hoppe’s famous Solvent No. 9. You need it, regardless 
of ammunition used. 

Also, keep the working parts smooth-acting and wear- 
free with Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. For all swabbing, partic- 
ularly the bore, when guns are put away use Hoppe’s Gun 
Grease. 

Separately, or all together in handy Hoppe’s Gun Clean- 
ing Pack, price $1.00. At your dealer’s, or write to us. 


Frank A. Hoppe, Inc., 2310 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


hunting 


information 


Straight from 
maGame Haunts 


: This year plan your hunting 
trip into Canada on latest in- 
formation we have gathered 
and will gladly place at your 
service — reliable tips from 
guides who know and report 
to us where hunting pros- 
pects are most favorable. 
Moose...deer...bear. Tell 
us your choice. We'll direct 
you to the best locations for 
the kind of hunting you de- 
sire. Let these crafty game 
scouts and our special service 
help you plan a hunting trip 
this fall packed with real’ 
thrills and satisfaction. 





Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Guide 
—FREE. Send 10c in stamps 
for Sample Bottle of No. 9; 
15¢ for Trial Can of Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil. 














; 






Address 
A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
4310 Windsor Station 








Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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away, and as there was snow on the 
ground we could tell exactly where each 
bullet struck. The best shot of the seven 
was at least thirty feet from the nearest 
fox track. There may have been a few 
picked snipers in the German army who 
could hit a man with the Luger at four 
hundred yards, but somehow I am in- 
clined to doubt it. I have questioned sey- 
eral men who served with the German 





The Luger with the detachable stock makes 
an excellent rifle 


forces, but none of them happened to be 
sharpshooters, and not one had _ ever 
actually seen any long range shooting 
with the Luger. However, we Missourians 
are always open to conviction in these 
matters, and it may be that I shall find 
one of these super-marksmen some day. 

Meanwhile, it must be admitted that the 
Luger is a pretty good belt gun, and the 
average man can probably do better shoot- 
ing with it than with any revolver of 
comparable caliber. Converted into a car- 
bine, it is accurate enough for any sort 
of hunting in a thickly wooded region, 
and big enough for all small game and 
“varmints”—anything up to and including 
deer. Taken down, it is perhaps the most 
compact hunting outfit on the market; 
pistol, stock, holster, cleaning rod, lubri- 
cant and tools all fit together into a neat 
package only fourteen inches long, which 
can be carried in an overcoat pocket, or 
slipped into an ordinary travelling bag. 


HE Luger fills, in a measure a gap in 

our American firearm series which 
has been felt in certain quarters ever since 
the Stevens people quit making the pocket 
rifle. It would be better, of course, to 
have a good American pistol of the same 
general type—a gun built along the lines 
of the Colt .22 automatic, adapted for a 
.25 or .30 caliber cartridge, and fitted with 
a hollow wooden holster-stock like that 
of the famous Mauser pistol. We can’t 
have everything, however, here below, and 
the Luger does very well for the pres- 
ent. We are fortunate, I suppose, to be 
allowed any shooting at all, and had best 
enjoy it while we may, before some 
ridiculous and fanatical legislation takes 
our pistols away from us. For each year, 
some new restrictions are added to our 
woes, and others are proposed. Most of 
them are rejected, but every once in a 
while, a few are slipped over unobserved. 
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the QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS : 
“s IMPRACTICABLE 


est Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 


. oe 
lew I should like to have your opinion in detail 
vho on the shooting of deer in this state with shot- oO a e oO e en ™~ 
guns using buckshot. The law is that no firearm 
in smaller than 12 gauge using nothing larger than 
z buckshot shall be used in killing deer. 
oe I believe that a .22 long rifle cartridge should es e 
lan be used in the place of buckshot and a .22 rifle 
in the place of the shotgun. I wrote to the com- on Pl n | 
mission protesting against the use of buckshot - 
and advocating the use of the 22 L. R. They 
wrote me that the law as is has been operating ‘ 
satisfactorily and that deer are on the increase 
in this state. 
Do you think that buckshot is better than 


22 L. R.? 





J. L. McNass. 


Ans.—The use of .22 long rifle cartridges to 
replace buckshot in a shotgun for deer shooting 
would certainly be ill-advised. The .22 long rifle 
is in no sense a big game cartridge and while 
deer have occasionally been killed with this car- 
tridge, that doesn’t make it a deer hunting prop- 
osition. 

The Conservation Commission is wise in rul- 
ing out high power rifles for use in settled dis- 
tricts. A buckshot load in a twelve gauge gun is 
far more effective at short distance than any .22 
rifle ever could be. Also, the buckshot load is 
soon dissipated whereas the .22 rifle, shooting a 
long rifle cartridge, may be deadly up to a half 
mile if shot much above eye level. 

Occasionally people want to know if it is not 
all right to shoot deer with .25-20 or .32-20 
cartridges. Even cartridges of these calibres, 
which are far more powerful than the .22, are 
not considered powerful enough for deer. 


Snoottne Eprtor. 


GUN-BOOKS 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I would like to ask you a question, if I may. 
I have become very interested in arms and am- 
munition and I would like to know where I can 
get some books on the subject. One thing that 
puzzles me is powder. I would like to know what 
Lesmok powder does or is supposed to do and all 
sorts of things like that. In short, I would like 
to know all about those little playthings they 
call guns. 





Rosert E. Burns. 


be Ans.—There are a number of good books to be 
had on shooting. If you have a public library, 











od I —_ wong © ew to pe ae first and see if y 
§ they have any. Shooting books are rather ex sive 1 ; 
ns pat — Suggest the following: The Con aan Dina hunting can be a keen sport or it can be a 
» Its Development ’, W. Greener; Guncraft t aad ] 
‘d William Bruette; The dustin Tate we "Tone, al mrO depending a lot on how fit you feel. 
| send Whelen; Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting Sore, aching muscles rob you of deserved pleasure 
A by Colonel Caswell, and my own two books: a o ° 
ne Sporting Firearms of Today in Use and American minor accidents make you lose wanted hours of 
ne Game Shooting. These books cover almost the 9 ° ° ° 
' whole subject of gunnery and would answer all fun. Why take chances? With Absorbine, Jr. in 
- the questions you have in mind. They are books 
of that average from $3.00 to $5.00 apiece, so if your pack you are prepared. 
re possible, IT would suggest your availing yourself U d li : : . 
rt ye —_ library to a with, — you — sedasa iniment, it relieves lameness and ach- 
which ones y yant to have y or M4 . : : 
* a ee ee ee ing muscles. Applied full strength as an antiseptic 
" Smoortnc Eortor. | it eliminates the danger of infection in cuts, skin 
st a bruises and wounds. Use Absorbine, Jr. liberally on 
Get right in on our big Prise Photo | b . t bit Iti di ls th rile 
. Contest which is now on. Turn to page 87 | aE OF insec ites. it BEERS ante — es the 1r- 
t ritating sting—removes painful “fire. 
“ RECOIL A bottle of Absorbine, Jr. takes only 
" Eoior, Guy Dert.: a small space in your pack, but a big 
T hav L. C. Smith 20 ze “‘Field’’ . : : 
gun, weight 6% pounds. Will on tan me what place in daily use, Once you carry it 
n weight o auge gun st get t M4 M s+3 
h = same, or at least ne mace, reonil than the and discover how downright gooditis, 
e —— Wu. J, Fax, Ja you will want a bottle not only for 
: Ans.—I would compare a 7% Ib. twelve bore in camping, but for home use, too. Send 
recoil to a 6 Ib. 2 oz. twenty. One cannot be sure eer: e ° 
e of this, however. One gun does kick more than for Timely Suggestions, a booklet 
S another due to choke and comb consideration . ° 
and the bend of the stock, but normally speaking telling more about Absorbine, Jr. 
a a man that shoots a 6 lb. 2 oz. twenty bore will 2 
h not think the recoil severe from a 7% Ib. twelve. At All Druggists, $1.25 
t Snootine Error. Send for Free Trial Bottle 
} RIFLE FOR DEER W. F. YOUNG, INC., Springfield, Mass. 
SHootinc Eprror: 
’ Will a Savage .250-3000 rifle kill a deer as 
e well as a .30-30? 
t Or is the velocity of a Savage .300 too high : 
e to kill a deer? The ones I have seen put a hole A; © 
“d in a buck but he runs usually a half mile 
Ss before he dies. Se Ir 5 
- Do you think I should get a .30-30, a .250-3000 “z = 
: or a .300? Sq ° yD). 
f H. B. A. i be 
m" Ans.—Under some conditions the .250-3000 car- = 
tridge is more desirable than the .30-30. It has 
| gteater shocking power due to its higher velocity, 
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Here’s Lighter Weight 


as well as | onger Wear 
in popular «“ Lite-’ N-Tuf” boots 




























In wet woods or 
fields 


THE SEBEK 


Ribbed rubber foot, 
leather top. Heights, 
8—16 inches. Sport- 
ing model of a lum- 
berman’s favorite. 


In snow — the 
DUBOIS 


All-rubber laced boot, 
rugged and light. 11- 
and 15-inch heights, 
glossy black or swag- 
ger buff. Boot pro- 
tection, shoe comfort. 


In water 


THE LITE-N-TUF 


Aristocrat of all fish- 
ing and duck boots. 
Buff or black — rolls 
up to shoe size. 


Lengths—knee to hip. 








‘UTE’ 
Wind 
The A Weather Uy Suit) Proof 
Patent Pending 


The Ideal Garments for 

DUCK and TRAP SHOOTING, HUNTING, FISHING, etc. 
One-Pc., double texture cloth with 2-Pe., twill top and plain back 
rubber vulc, in between. Hookless eloth with rubber vulc. in be- 
TALON Fastener down front and tween. Very durable. Jacket can 
sides of legs. Spat to cover shoe. arating Hookless Fast Wind- 
Waterproof elastic at wrists, ankles = in » Rarencer ad proce eadnate 
and waist. Detachable hood. Only —detachable hood. Wide, roomy pants 
weighs 36 ounces. Price $12.50. with draw strings. Price $14.50. 
Sizes: Small, Medium and Large. Extra Large plus 10%. If your dealer 
does not already stock UTE, send check and we will ship postpaid Give 
all measurements. 


UTILITY GARMENT CORP. 
309 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 


DISTRIB. & DEALERS: 
Write for full details on fast selling UTE suits. 


Water 
Proof 





be easily put on and taken off with 
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On the other hand, in a thick, brushy country, 7 
would prefer the .30-30, as the bullet woul be 
less likely to be deflected by intervening brush 
or break up before it reaches its mark. 

The .300 Savage is the most powerful of the 
three. The velocity cannot be too high for the 
purpose. I cannot advise you as to which yoy 
should get, because you haven’t even given me 
your address to tell in what part of the coun. 
try you intend to hunt and a great deal de. 
pends on that. 

I shall set aside your letter for use in the 
Question and Answer Department. It may be 
six months or a year before it is printed } 
which time, you will probably have forgotten 
about it ond certainly have made your choice 
long ago. 

We must insist upon our readers giving their 
addresses if they want prompt replies to their 
correspondence. 

SxHootine Epttor, 


20 BORE FIELD GUN 


Carr. Paut A. Curtis: 

I am considering the purchase of a 20-gauge 
double barrel gun to be used for woodcock, 

I have in mind a gun with ventilated rib, front 
and rear ivory sights, and beaver-tail fore-end, 
What are your recommendations in regards to 
stock? I thought that perhaps I would have the 
stock of the same measurements as that on 
my single barrel trap gun, namely—14% inch 
= with 1% inch drop at the comb, and 1% 
inc op at the heel. Such measurements suit 
me exactly at trap. How would such a stock be 
for brush shooting? Also, what are your recom. 
mendations as to the length of the barrels and 
the bores? I have in mind about 26 inch barrels, 
the right bored to cylinder, and the left to mod. 
= or a compromise between modified and full 
choke. 

Also, there is a possibility that I might 
purchase a double barrel 12-gauge gun to be 
used for both trap and field shooting. What length 
barrels and what bores would you recommend 
for such a combination gun? What would be 
your suggestions for the stock? 

everal months ago before purchasing my 
single barrel trap gun, I secured from you your 
recommendations, and I want to say that you 
gave me excellent advice. This is my reason for 
appealing to you for information now. 

Epw. L. Sterne. 

Ans.—I think that your selection of a twenty 
bore double barrel gun for woodcock shooting is 
excellent, but aside from the type of weapon, 
I feel that you are getting off on the wrong 
foot. Why encumber the gun with a_ beaver 
tail fore-end and a ventilated rib, all of which 
are utterly useless on a gun intended for field 
shootin The only place where the ventilated rib 
is of benefit is in trapshooting where one is 
firing with sufficient rapidity to cause the gun 
to heat up. The rib is supposed to deflect the 
heat waves. In a like manner, under these condi- 
tions the beaver tail fore-end is an advantage, as 
it protects the hand from the heat of the barrels, 
but I most certainly would not put two such 
clumsy, unsightly and unnecessary extras on any 
gun of mine for field shooting. 

I also feel that if your trap gun is fitted to 
you correctly for that purpose, that it is de- 
cidedly not_the proportions you require for a 
field gun. Such a gun would be almost certain 
to shoot entirely too high for quick work in the 
brush. The twenty bore shoots a light load as 
compared with the twelve. I would in con- 
sequence, have one barrel full choke. I would 
prefer 28 inch barrels to 26 inch, but that is a 
matter of personal preference. You would 
well etnleet to have an improved cylinder right 
and full choke left. 

I know nothing of your physical proportions, 
but considering the length and drop of your 
trap gun, I would suggest 14% inches in length 
on your twenty with a drop at comb of 1% 
inches and a drop at heel of 2% inches. I 
think it would be best for you to retain your 
present gun for trap-shooting provided, as I 
said before, that it is satisfactory, getting a 
twenty for upland shooting. 

A twelve bore that would be suitable for field 
shooting would most certainly not be suitable 
for trapshooting and vice-versa. 

Suootinec Epitor. 


ALTITUDE AND PATTERNS 


Carr. Paut A. Curtis: 

In making patterns with barrels, it appears 
that out here in Ogden, Utah, where the eleva- 
tion is several thousand feet above sea_ level, 
and the air is quite rarefied, patterns will be 2 

reat deal better, or in other words, will show 2 
higher percentage than they will when they are 
made where the elevation is only about eight 
hundred feet or less. 

Please advise me in full detail whether the 
air, in addition to chambering, velocity and 
pressure, is a big factor entering into the making 
of patterns, In other words, tell me why you 
can take one barrel and it will pattern say 
80 per cent and then you can take another barrel 
and use the same load and it will only pattern about 
65 or 70 per cent. What is the cause of the varia- 
tion in the patterns? I am informed that all of the 
full choke barrels of one manufacturer are made 
on the same type of machine. It would appear, 
therefore, that the pattern should always be 
the same when the same load is used in barrels 
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There’s not an alibi... 


Did you ever bring down a tough old goose from 80 yards up? Did you get skeptical looks 
when you told about it? . . . You can convince your pals, though — and easily—when you 
shoot an L. C. Smith Long Range Gun. For that gun makes clean kills consistently at 80 
yards —and the whole gunning fraternity knows it . . . It’s bored to a longer, tapering 
choke and is chambered for the high-powered 3” shell...Go to your dealer’s store. Snap 
a Smith to your shoulder, heft it—buy it . . . We'll send you an attractive descriptive 
booklet to help you choose, if you like. Write for Booklet K40. 


Game and Trap 
Guns 
$40 to $1125 





in a RACKFUL of... 
L. C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUNS 











We have one of the best gun engravers in the world, and 
will be glad to quote the cost of your favorite dog’s portrait 
or favorite scene engraved on the lockplate. 








HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 







Call Building, San Francisco, California 





AN L. C. SMITH GUN WON THE 1927-1928 GRAND AMERICANS 


























that are of one manufacture, choke and bore. 

Can you tell me the difference in the recoil 
in a choke bore and a cylinder bore? Does one 
have a tendency to kick harder than the other? 
In a breechloading shotgun, one barrel cylinder 
and the other full choke, how much difference 


is there in the kick? 
F. E. Van Zweven. 

Ans.—Velocities are always higher at high alti- 
tude than at sea level. The difference isn’t very 
great and it certainly would not be noticeable in 
a shotgun insofar as practical shooting is con- 
cerned. It is hardly noticeable in practical shoot- 
ing at long range with a high velocity rifle but 
it does exist and the difference in velocity, of 
course, makes a difference in trajectory or the 
point of impact of the bullet. 

A gun sighted in at six or eight thousand feet 
altitude would be quite certain to shoot some 
inches lower at two or three hundred yards if it 
was used at sea level without correction. 

So far as I know, the air would have very 
little effect in the making of patterns. It may 
be, in laboratory tests such as are made at the 
elaborate proving grounds of the du Pont Com- 
pany at Brandywine, but on the average in the 
tunnel or passage in which they test their guns, 
I think it would be negligible. If, however, there 
is a difference, I would expect it to show in favor 
of the gun patterned at high altitude. Fy why 
you can take one barrel bored to specific specifi- 
cations and get an 80 per cent pattern and 
then with a batch of barrels bored under the 
same conditions, in the same machine and to the 
same specifications, have patterns varying any- 
where from 65 to 70 or 75 per cent, is something 
I cannot explain. If I could, or anyone else could, 
he would make a fortune, for it would be price- 
less to gun-making companies. 

The 80 per cent gun is very rare. It depends, 
I believe, on a great many things: slight va- 
riations in the length of the cone; the abrupt- 
ness of the cone; the length of the shell used; 
the stiffness of the crimp in the shell; the weight 
of the barrel (some having more vibration than 
others); plus the length of the choke and the 
percentage of the choke—in other words, the 
angle at which the barrel is bored as well as 
the amount of constriction involved. 

It would appear on paper that the patterns should 
always be the same if an accurate machine bored 
all guns to the same accurate dimensions, but 
it has not proved to be a_ fact. 

There is a bit more recoil from_a full choke 
gun than from a _ cylinder bore. do not re- 
member how much. The mean recoil of the 
twelve-bore gun of standard weight with standard 
charge is about 28 foot-pounds. It may be in- 
creased two pounds in a full-choke barrel over 
that of a cylinder bore gun of the same weight 
with the same charge. f doubt that it would be 
more than that. It certainly would not be a 
noticeable difference to the shooter. The varia- 
tion in recoil in a double barrel gun between a 
cylinder right barrel and full choke left is most 
certainly not noticeable. 

_I wish T could give you more specific informa- 
tion but I honestly do not think anybody could. 


SPLIT CASES 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have a combination rifle and shotgun made 
by Otto Bock, Berlin. It is a 16 gauge and .30-30. 
As some of the cases split, I would like very 
much to have your advice on what size and kind 


to use. 
O. K. McLaucuirn. 

Ans.—I am unable to advise you in regards to 
what brand of ammunition to use in your Bock 
gun. It is barely possible that the chamber is 
bored oversized and consequently permits the 
shells to split at the neck but it is more apt to 
be due to the fact that you have been using some 
old ammunition in which a poorly annealed or 
brittle brass was used. Perhaps they have been 
in stock for a long time and old shells quite 
frequently split at the neck. 

Would suggest your trying some new ammuni- 
tion and see if you have the same trouble. If you 
do, it is undoubtedly caused by an oversized 
chamber. In that case, I would certainly advise 
you to discard the gun. 

I might add that many of these German guns 
are not accurately bored. They are made in a 
rather slovenly manner for the export trade. 
Yours may be an excellent one and on the other 
hand, it may not be. If you have any further 
trouble with other brands of ammunition, get 
rid of that gun for it will never shoot accurately 
if it continues to split the cases. 

Suootine Eprtor. 


KILLING RANGE 


SuootinG Epitor: 

ich one of the two, 12 or 16 gauge shot- 
guns, has the longer range, both having 28 
inch barrels, right strong modified and left 


full choke? 

O. L. Monocettt. 
Ans.—Quite naturally when you come to con- 
sider the matter, the twelve must have a 
longer range than an equally close bored_six- 
teen because it throws % oz. more shot. It is 
density of pattern that increases the killing 
range of any gun. The closer the pattern at forty 
yards, the closer it is at any range, the more 
likelihood there is of it killing. 

Consequently, a ten will outshoot a twelve, a 

twelve will outshoot a sixteen and a sixteen 
a twenty to a relative degree. There is roughl 
speaking about five yards difference between eac 
of these bores. I place the maximum killing 
range of 70, 65, 60 and 55 yards respectively, 
with probably five yards knocked off all of 
them as being a better average. 

Suootinc Eprtor. 


ALL IN THE WAY YOU USE IT 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

The Marble Arms and Mfg. Co., advertise 
anti-rust ropes with which you are no doubt 
familiar. They claim them to be very good for 
preventing rust in gun barrels. Frank E. Hoppe, 
Inc., says in the directions that accompany their 
nitro-solvent not to use these ropes in gun barrels. 


Would you please give me your idea on the 
subject. 
I had the idea that if both are good for guns 
I would saturate the rope with the nitro-solvent 
instead of with oil. 
E. S. Maver. 


Ans.—Though the Marble anti-rust ropes are 
a blessing under many conditions, they may prove 
to be a curse in disguise, Many people will put 
an insufficient amount of light oh es them and 
then put a ag — for many years confidently 
expecting the barrels to remain in perfect con- 
dition. Even oil will slowly dry and when it does 
begin to dry on the rust rope, the rope will at- 
tract moisture rather than resist it and the bar- 
rels may become more badly rusted than they 
would if the rope wasn’t used at all. 
However, a lot of my readers used them in the 
Arctic where guns are quite frequently in use 
and Mr. Harold McCracken has also u them 
in the Aleutian Islands where one is hunting al- 
most constantly in rain or fog. The trick is to 
completely saturate the rope with oil. Give it all 
it will hold and cogtenial it quite frequently. 
Suootine Epitor. 


MAXIMUM RANGE 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

Will you kindly tell me what gun and 
shell can be combined to give the oa power 
for duck and goose shooting. I wish to buy either 
a super-12 bore or 10. I’ve been shooting a Rem- 
ington 12 gauge autoloading but the past year or 
two, I’ve had an awful lot of long scratch shots 
that could not be reached or could just he 
touched up a little. I want to get the gun 
giving the maximum range. Can shells be 
loaded to give greater range than those loaded 
by factory? Please give me exact weights and 
kind of powder and size of shot to be loaded 
to give greatest power. I am interested only in 
extreme range. Am willing to get a heavy gun 
and load my own shells. I wish to know the exact 
gun and exact load to &* results. 

: . W. McIntyre, Jr. 

Ans.—It is impossible to build a twelve bore gun 
loaded with a relatively heavy charge that will 
kill as far as a ten bore. The bigger bore guns 
will always have the greatest range because they 
throw the heaviest charge of shot with the same 
velocity and same penetration. Consequently, the 
heavier charge of shot gives a denser pattern 
at any given distance and, of course, kills with 
greater certainty at that range. 

Furthermore, you can use a size larger shot 
in the ten and still have a pattern just as close 
as you would get from a twelve, use the addi- 
tional weight of the charge would permit just as 
many pellets of the larger shot to be used and the 
ieager pellet will hit with more energy, having 
higher velocity and consequently greater penetra- 
tion. 

When a man wants to go the limit of power, 
he had best secure a Magnum ten bore—a gun 
weighing about 914 Ibs. in which he can shoot 
Super ¥ or Peters high velocity, or similar ten 
bore loads which, with a heavy charge of Oval 
Powder, throws 15 ounces of shot—one-quarter 
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A Rifle that Costs 


You Nothing! 


__ you start out with the gun for an hour or so of target 
or small game shooting, does your wife follow you with the 
unspoken thought: “There go a couple more pairs of silk stock- 
ings up in smoke”? Or does your ammunition cost you so much 
that you feel you can’t take on a wife? Then 


Get a CROSMAN .22 


The Saving in Ammunition 
Soon Pays for the Rifle 


The large .22 calibre Crosman Pells cost only $2.25 per thousand—nearly 
five shots for a penny. Moreover, with the h 

matic .22, you have a sporting rifle that takes its place among powder guns 
without any of their disagreeable points. Exel 


include: 


Absolutely No Noise «| 
Never Needs Cleaning ~ 


No Bullet Splatter or Ricochet 
REPEATER 


Twenty shots at one loading. 
Improved sights. Checkered 
walnut stock and fore- 


foscaieae 15 


Crosman Rifles are built to give lifetime 
service and are guaranteed for one year against 
defect in workmanship and materials. 


AT ALL GOOD STORES .u 


that carry rifles. If your dealer’s supply is ex- 
hausted mail us his name and $15 for the Re- 
peater ($16 if West of Rockies) or $10 for the 
ona Single Shot ($12 if West of Rockies) and we will 
send it prepaid. Or mail us $5 and pay the post- 
. man the balance on delivery. Ammunition, 
‘esting $2.25 per thousand. Write roy booklet. 


SINGLE SHOT 


A splendid value at its former 
price of $15.00. An extraor- 


dinary value at the 8 
reduced price of.... 10 














CROSMAN ARMS COMPANY 













By 


igh-powered Crosman Pneu- 


usive Crosman features 


Amazing Accuracy 
Adjustable Power 


450 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


CROSMARN RIFLES 


Pneumatic .22 





“POWER 


WITHOUT 


POWDER” 











Spill-Proof 


HOBART SHELL CASE 


Holds 200 shells in original cartons. 

Positively watertight. Tray holds clean- 

ing rod, oil, pliers, rags, etc. Fitted 

with corbin hasp lock. Handle recessed 

in top. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write for catalog. 

Price $5.50 Smaller Size $3.75 


HOBART METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
803-16th Ave. S. E. Minneapolis, Minn, 

















LOWER COST 


on ammunition for targets and hunting 

Anyone can turn out satisfactory reloads 
with Ideal Tools. Pleasant pastime that 
saves half the cost of ammunition. Make 
reduced loads, not available from loading 
companies, for target practice and hunt- 
ing. Tools operate easily, cleanly, quickly. 
Write us your requirements. 


PRIMING 
HOOK 









(} 


IDEAL No.10 
with 


DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 


CHAMBER al 


= 





f 

i { - 308245 

5 ‘or 

12 0 a 
Cartridges G. 06, 7.62 

Handles .30 Govt. 06, .3000 Sav. .25 Russ., etc, 


Rem., 7.65 Mauser, etc. $6.50. 
Send 50c for Ideal Handbook by leading authori- 


ties on reloading. 
Complete line manufactured by 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
75 West Street, Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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ounce more than you can cram into the three inch 
twelve bore ammunition. 

Such a gun and load will kill consistently up 
to 70 yards and on occasions at eighty yards, 
However, there is more involved in killing ducks 
at long range than the gun and very few men get 
sufficient duck shooting now-a-days to attain the 
ability to kill wildfowl consistently at over fift 
yards and any full choke twelve bore gun wit 
the standard shell will do that and do it just as 
well as a ten would at that range. 

I would not recommend anybody attempting to 
load ten bore shells to give greater range than the 
factory made shell w ich f have recommended, 
The pressures would run dangerously high. In 
such a gun, I would use No. 4 chilled shot for 
ducks and No, 2 for geese. I do not recommend 
the use of BB shot because, while they will kil] 
farther, peed wey is so thin that they are more 
apt to wound than to kill at ranges beyond where 
the No. 2 size throwing a denser pattern would 
be deadly. This is the most powerful load that 
can be recommended to you for American shoot- 
ing because the Federal law doesn’t permit the 
use of eight bore or larger guns in the United 
States, 

SHootine Epiror. 





Have you read about our big Prize 
Photo Contest? If not, turn to page 87 





CAN’T SAY 


Sxoottne Eprrtor: 
_I have just had presented to me a Mauser 
rifle. The rifle barrel bears the following marks: 

“Bouter ANTINIT Stan.” Also—“‘P. Oper. 
HAMMER,MUNCHEN.” It also has “7 mm. 57. 
6/25 Bou.er. Ant’ Ni Rs.” It also bas on the 
side of it “EsHa OBERHAMMER.” 

The trigger guard is elaborate—it is made of 
horn and has a rest extending from it for the 
third finger. The gun is mounted with a Carl 
Zeiss “Zielvier” telescope. The barrel is 21 
inches, measuring from the head of the cartridge 
when placed in the barrel. Of course the rifle is 
in the very pink of condition. 

The mounts form a part of the telescope itself. 
They curve out from the telescope leaving the 
regular iron sights visible, giving plenty of room 
for the use of the Lyman peep sight. In this respect 
they are similar to the Noske mounts. The mount 
enters the rifle with two heavy claws in front 
and behind and seem to be very rigid indeed. 
After most careful examination, 1 don't see how 
it would be possible for them to shoot loose. The 
top of the rifle barrel has a rib the full length. It 
was presented to me by Gov. Zuno of Jalisco, Mex, 

Will you kindly tell me the approximate value 
of the gun. Also tell me if you think the telescope 
will give me good service, and what you know 
about the gun for power and accuracy. I have 
greatly enjoyed your remarks on the subject of 


telescopes. 
D. A. Parsons. 

Ans.—Your rifle has some indications of ex- 
cellent workmanship and yet, knowing German 
Mauser rifles as r do through the sorrow of 
many of the readers of FieLtp aNp STREAM and 
my personal experience, I can only take one 
course in regards to a rifle I have never heard 
of and that is to say, “Beware”. Every little 
town in Germany has some obscure gunsmiths 
who are making guns largely for use in their 
immediate vicinity. Some of them are g 
others are indifferent and many of them worse. 

Unscrupulous dealers not caring what they 
sell so long as they bring in an attractive looking 
gun, buy a great many of them unquestioned, as 
a result of which, due to the low value of the 
German mark, the country has been flooded with 
German sporting Mausers since the War. Most 
of these we must admit were made from junked 
parts of army rifles which were ordered broken 
up by the terms of the Armistice. The actions, 
and in some cases the barrels, were reclaimed, 
equipped with sporting sights and cheap sport- 
ing stocks and sold here as genuine Waffenfabrik 
Mauser sporting rifles. _ 

Your rifle indicates quite clearly to me that 
it was unquestionably made for the home trade. 
No one but the German sportsman wants a 
horned trigger guard, particularly on a rifle. 

The Bohler Antinit barrel is one of the best 
made. It is a stainless steel which will not easily 
rust but I have never heard of P. Oberhammer, 
Munchen and 7.57 would indicate to me that your 
rifle was not bored for the splendid 7 mm. Span- 
ish cartridge which is so popular in this country 
but for a more or less obsolete rimmed cartridge 
of low velocity known as the 7.57. : 

The scope on the rifle is of splendid quality, 
but the mounts are inferior and in any case, en- 
tirely too high. To put it the other way, if you 
wish, the stock is not cut properly to use with 
the scope, being too long at the comb. This type 
of German mount is not easily adjustable for 
windage. 

I am not inclined to recommend any German 
rifles at the present time except those made by 
and containing the stamp on action and barrel of 
the Waffenfabrik Mauser Company, Oberdorff, 
Germany. On the other hand, it is possible that 

ou are the lucky recipient of a very fine rifle. 
i can’t say without examining it. 
Suootinc Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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TRASH DUCKS 
(Continued from page 22) 


and retired to his corner for the afternoon 
to meditate, no doubt, upon the infinite 
powers of a telepathy ‘that could call ten 
thousand bluebills to him from the safety 
of the open bay. Having accomplished 
the incomprehensible stunt, the entire raft 
swung back and alighted precisely on the 
spot from which it had recently risen. 
Nor, so far as the human eye could 
measure, had the raft moved a yard from 
its position at sundown. 

The Sniper, who warmed a hope that 
the miracle would be repeated for his 
benefit, was compelled to make up his 
score from the smaller bunches of whis- 
tlers that scouted continuously up and 
down the shore line. At sunset he cli- 
maxed his day by doubling on a pair of 
fat, red-legged black ducks that came 
silently down over the bar. So heavy with 
luscious fat were these birds that one of 
them, hurtling down upon the hard sand, 
split like a ripe plum! 

That night the cabin stove was stuffed 
until it roared. A pair of ducks, neatly 
trussed, lay ready for the bed of broiling 
coals. The Baritone, kicking off his boots 
from numbed feet, held his cramped 
fingers to the heat and remarked: 

“Trash ducks? No, sir! It’s a rough, 
tough sport, and I'd as soon have whistlers 
as canvasback—’specially when I can’t 
get the eanvasback. Ho, hum! How about 
opening a couple of cans of beans and 
some corned beef to sort of go with 
those ducks you're fixing?” 


AMATEUR MOVIE MAKING 
(Continued from page 25) 


forget the pictures or get an agreeable 
companion to go along and take them 
for you. If you try to do both at the same 
time, you are quite likely to take poor 
pictures and have bad luck. 

The man who secures the best pictures 
leaves his gun at home. I might add that 
an experienced sportsman should be able 
to control his desire for bagging game 
and devote certain days of the hunt to the 
camera. On the other hand, if your guide 
carries a camera day in and day out, you 
may get some charming pictures of big 
game which is undesirable from the 
shooter’s standpoint, and thereby turn an 
unprofitable day to count. 

A picture of a cow moose in the lily- 
pads, with the water dripping off her nose, 
or an old nanny-goat with a couple of kids 
on some rocky ledge high above timber- 
line is quite worth while. Nothing is lost, 
and a great deal gained for the future. 
Furthermore, if you are booked for a two 
weeks’ trip in the North Woods and kill 
your moose on the second or third day, 
as I have frequently done, your camera 
will prove a blessing indeed. As I look 
back I can recall many a time when, if I 
had possessed a good outfit with which to 
while away my extra days, they wouldn’t 
have been half so dull. 

I shall cite one instance of what I have 
briefly tried to describe. A friend of mine 
took a hasty trip to the Alberta Rockies 
for big game. He took an elaborate mov- 
ing picture outfit, including a telephoto 
lens with which he was entirely un- 
familiar. He wunder-exposed, he pano- 
rammed too fast, he took views of‘distant 
mountains without a horse or guide in the 
foreground. He wasted a lot of film which 
should have been used for action, such as 
the pack-train on the trail. Instead he took 
pictures of guides doing nothing—just 
looking at the camera. He took 800 feet, 
and about 650 are, as a result, an uninter- 
esting, disconnected, out-of-focus blur. 

And yet, at that, he got 150 feet of 
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A welcome and sanitary convenience is 
this exclusive washable, rubberized game 
pocket that will not crack in cold weather. 
To wash, extend hand through front en- 
trance to opposite corner of lining. Pull 
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No. 7 DRYBAK post pull "em on—no 
lacing. Puts old fashioned laced bottom 
breeches in the discard. Jacklastic webb- 
ing at bottom gives perfect fit over any size 
calf of leg. Reinforced over leg and seat 


Des | \ IN rubberized duck. Snag, rip, rain and 
te \ bug proof. A new pair if they rip or 
Se f} N SS tear. Price, $5.00. 


Drybak:= 


Distinguished from. the rest by its exclusive features, guarantee 
button and low price. 


The more use and wear given this durable, convenient hunting coat, the 
better you like it. It feels good, gives you wonderful comfort, a good fit 
and supplies every want an experienced hunter demands. Made with famous 
“ Dryback or Money Back” guaranteed fabric. Each feature, pocket, seam 
and stitch is made with DRYBAK policy of quality and durability. Right 
up to the minute with washable blood proof game pockets, full easy sleeves 
with arm pit gussets that ventilate and give perfect arm freedom for quick 
shooting. There is a deep inside left pocket, closing with snap fastener, for 
carrying small thermos, license, etc. 












Priced as it is, and so strongly guaranteed, no hunt- 
ing coat has as much to offer you. If your dealer is 
“not supplied—write direct. 


If you want a hunting coat that has everything, 
unequivocally guaranteed (note buttons on coat), easy 
on the purse; insist upon a DRYBAK No. 87 B. P. 
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Sample and Diction- 
ary of Uses. Request 
them on a postal. 


= 3-in-One 


3-in-One 


Immediately after the day’s shooting, be- 
fore moisture and damp air can start cor- 
rosion in your costly gun—use 3-in-One! 
After cleaning, swab the bore with it and 
rub all over the outside. The protective 
film of this fine oil will prevent rust and 
pitting in all climates,even in the salt laden 
air of the sea. 

Three highest quality oils—enimal, mineral 
and vegetable—make 3-in-One; and make it 
superior to all ordinary single oils. Try it! 
At good sporting goods, hardware, drug 
and other stores everywhere. 

Manufactured since 1894 

Three-in-One Oil Co., 130 William St., New York 
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got 4RED HEAD Cases a few 
days ago. They all fit Tem 
and I am well pleased with them. 





No finer gr cases are made 
than the RED HEADB . 
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complete line of cases formerly 
made by the Geo. b 
Made by expert case makers. 
Guaranteed to fit and give com- 
plete satisfaction. Sold by lead- 
ing dealers here. 
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describing complete line of 
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Clothes, Gun > 
vasand Leather Equipment. 
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SOUTHARD CO. | 


925-29 West Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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pictures which are worth the cost of the 
trip to any sportsman. He did not get 
much game, and argues that it was not 
because of the camera. Maybe not, but one 
never knows and never can tell. Instead of 
fussing with his camera and concentrating 
on pictures, he might have been using his 
glasses and seen some crafty old ram that 
saw him first and sneaked away. Only 
the sportsman who has the tenacity and 
hardihood to hunt the high hills after 
snow falls has any conception of the 
amount of game that sees him first and 
sneaks away. 

Yet your pictures will be an imperish- 
able record long after the moths have 
eaten up your last bear rug, and they will 
recall precious incidents in memory’s cob- 
webbed cupboards which your trophies 
will not awaken. By all means, take pic- 
tures, but throw away at least half of 
them. 


GETTING YOUR GOAT 
(Continued from page 15) 


tailed, speckled brook trout. He’d been 
grayed by the fine sediment of the glacial 
water, which came off readily when he 
was wiped with a towel. 

While waiting for supper that night 
the fog suddenly lifted and two of the 
peaks to the east cleared, glowing in bril- 
liant sunlight. I automatically grabbed 
my glasses from the tent when I saw on 
the tundra, close to the rock face, a couple 
of white specks that had not appeared the 
day before. Excitedly I adjusted the 
glasses to their finest focus. There was no 
doubt about it—one ram especially had a 
very big head. Could we get to them if 
they were there at dawn tomorrow? 

Ranging down the mountain side with 
the powerful binoculars, there appeared 
to be a draw to the left of the rams, prob- 
ably away out of range. Could we get 
across and find cover over that strip of 
tundra? The chief guide was called in 
conference. A glass, as very one knows, 
has a way of joining far-off country sepa- 
rated by impassable barriers, with the land 
within a stone’s throw. 

The guide looked long and carefully 
before he spoke. “I think there’s a sag 
from those alders on the cafion rim to the 
north. Perhaps we can travel it. Those 
are big rams, all right. They are high up 
above us—a cruel climb—but we’ve had a 
rest to-day. If they are there at dawn, 
we'll cross the river just above here and 
see how their horns look close up.” 

The distant peak, so brilliantly lighted 
the night before by the western sun, was, 
of course, in shadow at dawn, and it took 
two pairs of carefully directed eyes to 
make sure that the rams of yestereve were 
there. Up-stream half a mile, horses were 
quickly picketed. Rifles were slung up by 
their straps, as we had to use feet and 
hands and teeth in our scramble up some 
parts of that draw. Hour after hour we 
kept the pace, until the cliff-like gorge 
began to be too steep for rock climbers. 
Yet after climbing out, we found that for 
another thousand feet—another tedious 
hour—there was cover of alder and rock 
along its rim. 

Cautiously we climbed to the top of the 
big boulder which our glasses, when below, 
had estimated to be in sight of the game, 
but no sheep were visible even when we 
stretched to our full height. It’s always 
better to approach sheep and goat from 
above, but it couldn’t be done in this case. 
So we began to wriggle toward the place 
where we believed the rams to be, crouch- 
ing in the moss and behind small stones 
and alder brushes along the hollow which 
the guide’s glasses had picked out the 
night before. 

After a seemingly interminable time, we 
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came to a rib of rock across our path, and 
carefully peeked over. There, quietly feed- 
ing just under a steep jutting palisade 
but across a small draw and just out of 
range, was a solitary ram. The glasses 
discovered a pair of moderate-sized, well- 
shaped horns. Where was the other larger 
Ovis dalli and how could we get nearer? 

Every way we looked it was a tundra 
of flat, short blueberry bushes and moss. 
Apparently the ram suddenly fancied some 
feed lower down and as we debated from 
behind our cover he had disappeared down 
a hollow out of sight altogether; so we 
got up and ran as fast as we could. We 
reached the draw, which fortunately was 
a small one, dropped down its bank and 
were soon climbing up over the rim on 
the other side. Cautiously peeping over 
some low alders, we looked over all the 
land. Where were the rams? 

We were exhausted and out of breath, 
and lay flat in the moss to steady our 
nerves. A crunch of gravel came from a 
bare ledge somewhere off to the right. 
There was a low bush in the way of our 
sight in that direction. One could not 
move quickly without making a noise. In 
this awkward position, difficult to shift, 
with rifles pointed the wrong way, there 
appeared just below us, not over a hun- 
dred yards away, first the ram we had 
seen before and then the biggest horns I 
had ever seen. Both animals were walking 
rapidly toward an opening in the palisaded 
rock face just ahead. 

It was now or never; so, careless of 
being seen or heard, I scrambled into a 
position where I could bring my rifle in 
line with the bigger ram. At the first shot, 
the smaller ram leaped about a rod and 
disappeared into an opening in the rocks. 
The big one must have got our sound 
wrong, for he paused a second and turned 
his head toward his departing friend too 
late, and began rolling some five hundred 
feet down a slide, where he caught on a 
bush. 

As-we started to remove the head we 
happened to look above. There, silhouetted 
against the sky on the extreme point of 
a high, inaccessible crag of rock far out 
of range, stood the other ram, looking 
down upon us. My trophy chanced to mea- 
sure the largest of the season to come out 
of the region. 


Y days in the Chickaloon were num- 
bered. There were black bear in 
sight often, but their masters, the larger 
grizzlies and browns, seemed to elude us; 
so we moved our camp farther up in hopes 
our luck would change. The day before 
our departure, the big white carcass of a 
ram which we had watched for several 
days was missing. In a moment all was 
excitement in camp. No black bear would 
touch meat while blueberries were so 
abundant. Horses were being saddled 
while we hurried through breakfast. 
The light was better now, and we could 
see a big bear and pieces of white ram 
skin about. He was apparently tearing the 
remains of the ram to pieces. Rifles 
were examined carefully and loaded with 
the heaviest ammunition. Ephraim was not 
very high up, but we were obliged to make 
quite a detour to get to the windward, 
as a bear’s nose is of the finest. 

For many hours we alternately crashed 
through the small aspens and crunched 
over the pebbly bed of the draw up which 
we were making our hurried approach. 
At last we had to come out on the rim of 
the draw, and began crawling a little more 
carefully among the small alders, still 
quite a distance from the place where we 
had last see Mr. Bear. 

Suddenly there was a crash and a deep 
growl on our left. Turning toward the 
sound, our rifles clicked together as the 
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| Fpede of the leaves swirling down... 


crows flapping lazily above sunlit 








tree tops. Boots rustling along sudden- 
ly stop. Then the roar of a 12 gauge 
lashing distant hills as down tumbles 


feathered lightning—a 
shot well placed. 


In a moment like this you love your 
Parker most. You sense to the fullest 
degree that pride of ownership which 
comes from shooting a gun that is 
perfection in itself—a gun that as- 
sures you a full bag on each quest for 
game. There is no finer gun than a 
Triple Tested Parker to round out the 
complete pleasure of upland game 


shooting. 


Parker Guns are described in illus- 
trated brochure, sent on request. 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 
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D HE Barrels of 
Titanic Steel 
bored to extreme 
accuracy. Fancy 
walnut stock. 
Beautifully en- 
graved game 
scenes. Gauges 10, 
12, 16, 20, 28 or 
-410, to your measure- 
ments. A handsome gun 
not equalled in value. $160. 
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THE LYMAN 5A TELESCOPIC SIGHT 


Extremely accurate for Target and Range 








you can expect excellent results 

when + a Lyman improved 5A 
Telescopic ght. The —— lens 
formula gives brilliant illumination 
with sharply defined image undistorted 
to edge of field. Universal focus from 
200 yds. to infinity. Micrometer mount 





allows ample adjustment in both wind- 
age and elevation for 1000 yard range. 
Reticules easily interchangeable. Bases 
(or blocks) available for nearly all 
rifles. Sight complete including front 
and rear mount, bases, screws, two 
taps and drill, $44.00. 


5A Folder free on request 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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bolts slid the heavily charged cartridges 
to place. 
‘ : A moment more, and not fifty yards 
HAT a thrill there is Py, | away there appeared over some low alder 
in bringing down a wy | scrub the fore part of an enormous brown 
g : bear. He was standing on his haunches, 
trophy like this!...And '§ turning his head around this way and that, 
what appreciation for the mi | looking adhe oo — _ He 

P - saw us just as two rifles flashed almost 
faithful Zeiss that helped together. We knew we were too close for 
to bag such a prize! um | safety. Perhaps we longed for a low- 

branched tree to climb; but as there was 
Ask your dealer to show you one, no tree handy, we had bear sense 
or write for catalogue T-380. enough to know that he would keep com- 
P ing our way P. D. Q. as long as he was 
4 # CARL ZEISS, tne. able. 
SaeSe mise, Loshasciee The rifle bolts clicked again. He was 
down on his feet now, still right side up, 
and came plunging out of the brush into 
full view. His head was turned directly 
toward us, but his long body was a little 
aslant. There was something steadying in 
his oncoming aspect, viewed from our 
knee-rest posture. This time the rifles did 
not crash exactly together. One was 
slower and carefully pointed at the middle 
of the big beast’s left shoulder. Down he 
went upon it, snarling and tearing moss 
and rocks about him. He struggled up and 
came on again when he saw us over the 
low blueberry bushes. 

Then for the fraction of a second, his 
head was still. Yes! Why not admit it? 
I was scared cold, but by good luck my 
rifle didn’t shiver. The range was short, 
and he dropped limp. The great form 
quivered. A convulsive scratch or two of 
his heavy paws, and all was still. Almost 
too weak to stand, one at a time we refilled 
the magazines of our rifles before ap- 
proaching closer. Then a small pebble 
was tossed on his head, which brought no 
response. 

He wasn’t anything to speak of as bears 
go, even on the Alaskan mainland; only 
about nine foot. Perhaps he weighed a 
thousand or twelve hundred pounds. We 
didn't pack bear scales on this trip. He 
had a beautiful, silky brown pelt, not> so 
long or so thick as it would have been in 
the spring, which is the fashionable sea- 
son to hunt bear in Alaska. 








IG timber wolves are fairly common in 

Alaskan territories. On moonlight 
nights especially, we used to hear the pack 
| howling. It is difficult to get a shot at one, 
as they do their hunting mostly at night. 
They can be had, however, if one will 
resort to the trick of baiting them and 
then have patience to wait. If you wish 
to photograph them, this is the only way. 
The old Alaskan trappers all rated the 
timber wolf as the most difficult animal 
to trap. He is so suspicious of dead bait 
that one plan is to set traps on humps or 
points of vantage some ten to fifty feet 
from the bait, where Mr. Wolf will go.to 
get a better view of the trapper’s offer of 
rabbit, caribou, sheep or fish. 

At one of the camps on the Richardson 

exest ily i 2 Trail, when we came out, there was,a 
Gives Sw ning Browning \ amat tne © ou. : green wolf hide over six feet in length 
; . stretched on a board. The wolf had been 
killed the night before, close to camp. The 
owner had a chained wolf which he had 
taken in the spring when a small pup and 
planned to use on his dog team. The young 
wolf was friendly enough—he liked to have 
his head stroked and his chin scratched— 
,.| | but naturally, when he heard his relatives 
spore™™ in the mountains, he howled back; so the 
pack came in to make him a visit. The 
camp owner got the skin by shooting into 
a pack of a dozen or more by the light of 
the moon. 

Other game, especially caribou, was 
plentiful. Sometimes a caribou is as wild 
and difficult to get as deer; then again, 
he’ll stand perfectly still at fifty feet and 
look at you, with his ears forward, as 
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much as to say, “Howdy, stranger! Where 
did you come from and what new kind of 
beast are you, anyway?” 

There were many hunters on board the 
steamer on the way out from Alaska to 
Seattle. All appeared to have enjoyed rare 
sport, and evenings were filled with tales 
of individual adventure. I was rather glad 
of my change in plans from hunting the 
big Kodiak bears on Kodiak Island. The 
trip on the mainland was probably far 
more interesting and instructive. I liked 
the bears, and I liked the guides and all 
the folk I met in friendly Alaska. 


RED FLANNEL 
(Continued from page 17) 


cut their way unconcernedly through the 
precious stuff. We slid Zack’s old tub 
out into the pond. 

“Sunset—all yeller like that—reminds 
me of fool’s gold,” said Bun. 

“T’ve noticed it a good many times when 
I’ve been out fishing,” I admitted. 

I tipped a naked leader with a bit of 
crimson feather. Spurning the gold, I 
cast into the black water and the shadows. 
There was nothing doing. I cast some 
more. Still nothing doing. Then a trout 
broke over to my right. I was so nervous 
that the outfit splashed out loud. He 
didn’t see it at that, but broke again— 
nearer the boat. I stripped line, and tried 
once more. 

“Oh, heck!” 

I cast aimlessly toward a small stake. 
Plop! Up came an old whale of a trout! 
Down he went, and missed the Cleopatra. 
I put her back in the same place. Plop. 
Lazy-like, like Zack. 

“All right mister!” I cast over to one 
side. “If he didn’t want—” 

Wham! 

“Cracky,” said Bun. 

“Gone!” said I, and pitched the Ibis 
back at the stake. 

Whang! All over again! 

That fish came to the net. Bun slid it 
out, cautiously. It was a little fellow— 
only a pounder. 

“Stocked trout,” said Bun. 

They seemed to like that stake; so I 
flung out the crimson lady. She nestled 
beside the stake. I skittered her coquet- 
tishly through the zigzag shadow of the 
pole. 

Smash! Oh, that sensation! Once it 
happened at Island; once again it hap- 
pened at Pierce. It happens a few times 
in the lifetime of every persistent fisher- 
man. It thrusts a thousand daggers home, 
opening up the fountains of the primitive. 
Or it hounds a big thrill down veins that 
have known no feeling at all. It... it’s 
fishing ! 

The old fellow showed himself again 
and again on the surface. Oh, what a fish! 
Give me a trout, and choose what you will. 
I was sweating, with the sun gone and a 
September chill stealing over the wild- 
lands. Easy! Poor old devil, he rolled up, 
beaten. I worked him to the net. His 
side was almost as red as the Ibis he had 
tried to smash. 

The next moment the water boiled. And 
he was gone—gone, taking the scarlet 
lady with him. I eyed the ripple, and my 
teeth were on edge. Bun said nothing, 
thus proving his right to a guide’s license. 

Then from the boat landing came, 
“Hah, huh!” 

Thus the scenes shift in life. I eyed 
Zack, sorrowfully. “Zack,” I said, “he 
would have gone to nine pounds,” 

“Hun.” 

Zack was getting ready to do some 
fishing himself. And he held a real rod. 
Some grateful sporter, his heart enlarged 
























by a day of great fishing, had given it to 
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When I’m after the 
big fellows, I want 
the most in rifle 


QUALITY! 


Some hunters give their votes to the hammerless, repeating 
rifle; some to the bolt-action . . . but most of them admit 
that Savage big game rifles in either of these types are arms 
of distinctly high quality, sold at most moderate prices. 


SAVAGE SUPER-SPORTER 


Bolt-Action Repeating Rifle 
For a year now, Savage Super-Sporters, Models 40 and 45, 
have continued to be the talk of sportsmen. Finer balance 
and easier sighting result from the full pistol grip stock 
and from the large blunt forestock. The bolt handle has a 
shorter throw; the ignition is speeded up . . . there are 
many other fine features. Model 45 is a ‘‘deluxe edition”’ 
of the 40 and includes a special Lyman rear peep sight. 
Made for the famous .30-'06 Springfield and .30-30, 
«250-3000, .300 Savage Cartridges. 
Model 40, Price $35.00 = Model 45, Price $44.50 
SAVAGE 99 


Hammerless, Repeating Rifle 

fae any big game in America, the Hi-Power Savage 99 
rifles have proven their merits. There are seven different 
styles, each constructed with actions of clock-like precision; 
with a variety of barrel lengths and stock designs; with all 
the power, refinements and beauty that can be built into a 
rifle. Made for .250-3000 Savage, and .300, .30-30, .303, and 
.22 Hi-Power Savage Cartridges. 


See these rifles today at the nearby sporting-goods dealer or 
hardware dealer—send attached coupon for more complete data. 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 507, Utica, N.Y. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP., Dept. 507, Utica, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the complete Free Savage Catalog. 
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RUBBER-ALL 

THE PERFECT WATERPROOF SUIT 

(also made in TWO pieces) 

DUCK-HUNTERS and other Sportsmen: 
The RUBBER-ALL keeps you dry in the 
worst rain. This one- or two-piece suit simply 
slips over your regular clothes. In clear 


Sold by weather the hood may be turned down to 
leading form a neat collar. The Talon Hookless 


a Fastener opens and closes the garment. 
| ay 1920 Unconditional guarantee as to quality and 





weather protection. 

If your dealer does not stock the RUB- 
BER-ALL yet, order direct from us. Send 
check or money order for $15.00 (either one- 
or two-piece). State chest and total height 
measurements and we will ship at once, 
parcel post prepaid. 


Booklet free on request 


The Rubber-All Company 
35 W. 25th St. New York City 
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One or both of these Hoods 
will fill your hunting needs economically 





N° hunting outfit is complete without a pair 
of Hood Deerfoot all-rubber pacs. With 
them you can hunt in creeks, through swamps, 
mud and shallow streams and yet keep your feet 
perfectly dry and comfortable. A pair of Hood 
Felt Insoles for use in the Selene or other 
hunting boots will also keep your feet warmer 
and make walking easier. 

The Workshu is another Hood shoe that belongs 
in every man’s hunting equipment. It is light, 
strong and comfortable and thoroughly practical 
for hunting. Hundreds of Hood Workshus are. 
now worn by hunters every Fall. Their extra 
thick rubber soles prevent the feet from slipping 
and insure quiet walking. 


HOOD DEERFOOT 
Made in moccasin type of 
heavy black rubber with extra 
heavy grey rubber sole. Warm 
knitted lining. 















Ask your local sporting goods dealer for these HOOD WORKSHU } 
Hoods, If he cannot supply you, write to Hood Made with heavy 
Rubber Company, Watertown, Massachusetts, mailbag duck upper, 


for full descriptive booklet, “Rubber Footwear jOos¢ duck lining, 
for Sports.” 


Grey tire tread sole 
HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


with Hood patented 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
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DEALERS: Send for the 
HOOD Sporting Goods 
Pamphlet shown at the left 
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RED HEAD 
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Here's a coat made by men who 


have been hunting and w what's 
what. Will keep you dry and warm 
in a stiff rain. A coat t will stand 
many years of hard wear. Look for 
the RED HEAD guarantee tag— 
it assures you complete satisfaction, 


Write today for free circular 
describing complete line of 
Rep HEAD BRAND Hunting 
Clothes, Gun Cases, and Can- 
vas and Leather Equipment. 


ALWARD-ANDERSON- 
SOUTHARD CO. 
925-929 W. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 











CHURCHILL’S “XX V” GUN (with 25" Barrels) 


Handles like a twenty and shoots as hard as a ten. . . . Gives exceptional 
shooting at long range. . . . Increased strength. . . . Reduced weight. . . . 
Improved balance. . . . Absence of down-flip gives better charge elevation. 
. . . Easier to shoot with as forward allowances are practically eliminated. 
Write for booklet-—Note new address. 


ORANGE STREET GUNWORKS, Leicester Square, London, England 


Zack. I watched listlessly. Zack was run- 
ning a gut hook through a tiny square of 
red flannel. Then he began. Nothing hap- 
pened. I grinned at Bun. 

Zack actually spit on the flannel. Out 
it went. Zack was casting beautifully. 
Well he might, since he never did much 
else in life. Then came a terrific com- 
motion in the shadowed vicinity of the 
fragment of underwear. And Zack began 
his own one-ring circus. Envy blurred my 
eyes, but we were forced to admit, both 
Bun and I, that Zack was a fly fisherman. 

Surely he was thirty minutes bringing 
that trout in to the boat-float, and at that 
he hurried the trout. 

“Hanged if I don’t hope that old-timer 
gives Zack the haw-haw,” muttered Bun. 

Zack bent his six feet of thinness, 
reached out a long finger, hooked it into 
the trout’s gill, and held up the old he- 
fish before us. Zack looked, against the 
weird background of the dark fir and 
spruce, like some priest of the night, I 
caught my breath, half expecting him to 
break forth in chant. 

He did: “Huh!” 


JACK 
(Continued from page 42) 


out my field-glasses so I could watch him 
and see just what he did. 

When he reached the bank, he climbed 
out, laid his duck down, shook himself and 
stood looking around at the bar we were 
on. Then he reached down and got his 
duck, and started trotting up the Missouri 
shore. He didn’t pause again until he was 
far above us. He didn’t pause then; he 
just jumped out in the stream and started 
across, angling down-current toward us. 
He landed close to. where our boat was, 
and came trotting toward us. 

He was not looking for any praise. We 
said nothing to him. He laid the duck 
down, and it was still very much alive. 
Then, looking at me as much to say, “Are 
you going to come kill this thing?” he 
stood there, slowly wagging his tail. I 
killed the duck, and then I took his old 
woolly -head in my hands and told him 
just what I thought of him. It didn’t seem 
to make much impression on him, I must 
admit. He wagged his bushy tail a little 
in acknowledgment, and went over and 
lay down to wait for the next job. Did 
he demonstrate that a dog can reason? 

Jack never felt the cold. This breed of 
dog is prepared by nature to stand cold 
weather. Underneath the long guard hairs 
of his coat is a fine, oily mat of hair that 
prevents water from reaching his skin. 
A Chesapeake can work in ice-water with 
no apparent discomfort. Jack actually 
seemed to suffer from the heat when bring- 
ing birds through slush ice. With small 
icicles frozen all over him, I have seen him 
pant as though it were summertime. Re- 
gardless of how cold the water was, he 
would pant after a hard swim. 

Jack tolerated other dogs as a giant 
might a pigmy. He would not hurt them, 
but if they did not act to suit him he 
would knock them down with his power- 
ful shoulders and stand over them, growl- 
ing and muttering. They never tried to 
fight back. Apparently he told them of the 
many awful things that would happen to 
them if they did, and they all believed 
him. 

Jack didn’t always use his head to the 
best advantage. I can painfully remember 
one occasion when I felt sure that he 
didn’t have any brain to use. It had been 
a great day. Gene and I had enjoyed royal 
sport. We had killed enough ducks to 
satisfy any man except a hog, and now 
the daylight was fast waning; so we 











started to take up our decoys. 
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Field and Stream—October, ses 


We had been using about fifty wooden 
decoys and an equal number of live ducks. 
To take up such a set was no small task. 
Yet we had the job systematized to the 
point where we did not make very hard 
work of it. When you do the same 
thing day after day, you learn the short 
cuts. 

Our live decoys were ordinary, tame 
Rouen ducks. The markings of this breed 
are identical with those of the wild mal- 
lard. We had found that because they were 
much larger they showed up farther and 
answered our purpose better than the wild 
birds or smaller tame birds bred for de- 
coys. Just before the duck season started, 
we would go to a poultry house and buy 
fifty or sixty of the birds for decoys, and 
when the season was over we would sell 
them. 

We always bought ten drakes for every 
hen, and we had a very good reason. If 
you tie the hens, the drakes can be turned 
loose and they will not float away with 
the current. But woe be unto you if a hen 
gets loose, as every drake will follow her 
down-stream. It was our policy always to 
shoot a hen quickly if she slipped her 
tether and thus avoid having the whole 
hunt spoiled while we tried to herd our 
decoys back from a trip down-stream. If 
you didn’t shoot a loose hen quickly, she 
was soon surrounded by such a mass of 
admiring males that you couldn’t shoot 
her without killing half your flock. 

On this particular day we started taking 
up just as the sun sank below the Kansas 
bluffs. This, we figured, would give us 
time to get the rig up and reach camp by 
dark. First we took up the wooden decoys. 
One man rowed just enough to hold the 
boat in the slight current passing the 
blind, while the other, kneeling on the 
back seat, picked up the stool. Each decoy 
was wrapped with its anchor rope and 
stowed neatly in the boat. 

Next came the live ducks. We had four 
hens tied around the edge of the wooden 
decoys. All day the drakes had swum free, 
visiting first one hen and then another. 
These live hens were held by a heavy iron 
anchor. A cord ran from the anchor to a 
leather collar on the bird’s leg. These 
anchor cords were fitted with swivels to 
keep them from twisting and a snap to 
facilitate attaching and detaching them. 
We caught three of the hens. This always 
meant a good wetting, as they splashed 
and fought to get away. The fourth we 
left tied while we took the others to the 
bar. 


WwW: transported these live birds in reg- 
ular poultry shipping crates with 
wire-mesh tops and sides. The one hen was 
left out in the river to keep the gentlemen 
company while we put the other three in 
the crates. The anchor was first run 
through the wire mesh in the back of the 
crate. The hen was then pulled in the back 
of the coop, and the anchor held her. Inthis 
way we could leave the doors of the crates 
open, and the hens could not come out. 
Then, when all four hens were safely 
housed, it was no trick at all to drive 
the drakes in with them. 

Out into the river we went after our 
fourth hen, and got her. Once she was 
up, all the drakes began their lisping 
quack, and the hens in the crate answered. 
Promptly the whole procession started 
for the crates. As we landed, the entire 
flock, in mass formation, was waddling up 
the bar toward the coops. They had done 
this stunt so many times that we knew 
they would go right in with very little 
urging on our part, and we could put the 
other hen in after the men folks had got 
settled. It would then be but the work of 
a moment to unsnap the anchors from the 
three hens and lift the crates into the skiff. 








1 A Combination 
Rear Sight for Savage, 
Marlin, Win., Rem., etc. 
Turn down peep. Pat. 
Thumb lock. $4.50. With 
disc. $5.00. 


48 R Remington 
Receiver Sight for Rem. 
30 Express rifle. Microme- 
ter adj. for windage and 
elevation. $11.50. 


48 W Winchester 
Microm. Ree. Sight for 
Win. .54 rifle. 48 sights 
also for Spring., Krag, 
Mauser, etc. $11.50. 





38 Rear Sight 
For lever action sporting 
rifles, Win., Rem., Mar- 
lin, adjusts for windage 
and elevation $6.50. Disc 
50c extra, 


5 B Front Sight 
Combination ivory bead 
and hooded globe. For 
all-around shooting, tar- 
gets or hunting. $1.75 








No. 83 Ivory bead hunt- No. 26 Front. Ivory red 
ing front sight. $1.00 gold silver bead $1.00 


Before You Go 
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Hunting 


o0oK through a Lyman aperture 
rear sight and note how clearly 

the object aimed at stands out. Also 
the ease with which the front sight 
centers itself. This sight makes 
hunting a real pleasure and brings 
down the game you used to miss. 
You can attach a Lyman aperture 
rear sight, and front sight in a few 
moments, and they are made to fit 
your make of rifle. See your dealer 
or write us for further information. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
U.S. A. 


Send 10c for complete Sight Catalog 
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No. 17 Hooded front sight with 7 inter- 
changeable inserts $2.50 











YOUR GUN is an INVESTMENT 


PROTECT IT against LEAD FOULING 
and retain indefinitely that accuracy which 
you enjoy in a New Gun. 

HOOKER’S SHOT GUN SCRUBBER notonly 
PREVENTS but REMOVES LEAD FOULING 


$1.25 


Postpaid 
Fits any 
Standard 


(Pats. Pen.) 


The flexible head adapts itself to variance in 
bore—and retention grooves positively retain 
the patch at all times. 


Use HOOKER’S FLANNEL PATCHES 
with the SCRUBBER and 
prevent LEAD FOULING 25C Box 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Order by Gauge From Your Dealer or Dept. F. 


THE HOOKER MFG. CO. “funn” 


Hooker’s Flexifold Pocket Clean- 
ers for Rifle or Pistol are ideal 
for use in the field or at home. 
(State calibre) $1.25 postpaid 

















THESE light-weight, compact, 
fold-flat, waterproof decoys 
move life-like, with lightest 
breeze... reduce your load, 
attract more birds than old- 
style, cumbersome decoys. 


Durable! Inexpensive! Effective! 


Stake-out Geese $12.00doz. Sample 1.00 
Stake-out Ducks 4.20doz. Sample .35 
Floating Ducks 6.60doz. Sample .55 
Samples, or dozen, sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 
Specify species of or 


WM.R. encour oe 
72 Columbia St., Seatrle 

















NATION-WIDE POPULARITY 


Fine Materials and Workmanship, Advanced Designs, Exclusive 
Features, Accuracy, Enduring Service and Moderate Prices: 


A combination that accounts for the excep- 
tional popularity of Iver Johnson Shot Guns. 


single cuss Single and Double Barrel _ poubiecuns 


$10.25 
to 


and $27.50 


$20.00 Trap Models in Both $38.0 


All popular gauges and various barrel lengths 


Send for Firearms Catalog describing the full line including 
the celebrated ‘“‘Hammer the Hammer” Revolvers and our latest 
achievement; a wonderful .22 Caliber Bolt Action Safety Rifle. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


13 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York, 151 Chambers Street 


Chicago 
108 W. Lake Street 





San Francisco 
717 Market Street 




















Westley Richards 
Guns of Distinction 
Singles—Doubles—Ovundos 


If you are a lover of fine guns and 
demand the best, you will surely be 
interested in Westley Richards guns. 
Built entirely by hand, these master- 
pieces of modern gun making can 
truly be called guns of distinction. 


I would be very glad to send 
catalog and tell you more about 
these beautiful guns on request. 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods 
95 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 




















LIVE DECOY DEVICES 


Indispensable for Anchor- 
ing Decoy Ducks or Geese 


Sold by Jobbers and 
Sporting Goods Trade 
Circular Free Sample by Mail 
Duck, 25 cts., Goose, 35 cts., Coin or Stamps 
PATENT DECOY DUCK COLLAR CO. 
812 Sherman St. Little Rock, Ark, 
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Goo? THE CARBIDE 


Hunter’s Choice For 30 Years 


A Head Light of amazing power and volume of light, 
shines 600 feet. Unequaled for Hunting Coon, Opossum, 
ete., Trapping and Camping. Gives a flood of light that 
turns night into day, and shines wherever you look. Double 
Lens; 3% inch lens for wide spread light, 2% inch Bull's 
Eye for long distance beam, Darkening Door and Rotary 
Chimney Hood, Economical continuous burning less than 1c 
an hour. Not a flash light. Automatic all brass Generator, 


Leather Head Strap, and non-kinkable Gas Hose, Sold by leading Dealers, also 
direct, C. O. D, if you wish. Price delivered $9.75, Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Send for small free catalog. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 


508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, Chicago, IIl. 


and Stream—October, 1929 


Slowly we herded our charges toward 
the coop. Just as the first drake was about 
to enter and greet his lady friend, oyt 
waddled the hen. Of course, she started 
right for the river, with both of us trying 
to head her off. As was to be expected, 
every other mother’s son of those drakes 
followed her lead. In a second, all was 
confusion. I put down the hen I had been 
carrying and tramped the anchor in the 
sand. Very shortly she had some of the 
boys around her, but out in the river swam 
most of the flock. 

“Kill her!” I shouted to Gene. 

“Kill her!” he shouted to me. 

But neither dared shoot, for we would 
have killed a dozen or more drakes. We 
jumped into the boat, and by dint of much 
hard rowing and shooing we herded the 
entire gang back up on the bar. Then, 
when we would land the boat and try to 
drive them, that contrary hen simply re- 
fused to go into the crate, and none of 
those drakes was going to go any place 
ahead of a lady. 


INALLY, with a lot of loud quacking 

to encourage the boys, she flapped by 
us and again reached the river. We herded 
her in again, and she got by us again and 
went back into the stream. For the third 
time we herded her in, and this time each 
of us carried an oar. By this time it was 
so dark we could hardly distinguish her 
from the drakes. When she again tried 
to pass Gene, he patted her very enthu- 
siastically with the oar blade. Both wings 
spread, and she took the count. It was a 
very simple matter now to drive the drakes 
in and fasten them up. 

I forgot to mention that we also had 
some goose decoys back on the bar. As 
we started to get them we heard a quack. 
Looking back, I saw that the old hen had 
come to life and was headed for the 
water. I started for a gun. Just as she 
reached the water I pumped a shell in and 
let her have it. That was where I made 
one awful mistake. I couldn’t see plainly 
enough to shoot, and I missed her. 

All this time Jack had been patiently 
waiting for his supper. Now there was 
work to do, and he started. Out into the 
night went the duck, with Jack on her 
trail. Of course, we called, but it did no 
good. This tame duck could not fly enough 
to leave water, but she could get up and 
flap along too fast for any dog to catch 
her. We waited silently to see whether 
she had been hurt sufficiently by the pat- 
ting Gene gave her for the dog to catch 
her. 


oy UACK - quack - quack - quack - quack- 

quack!” came her frightened call 
from out of the dark, and then we 
heard her wings and feet churning the 
water. : 

“Quick!” said Gene. “One of us must 
go get him!” 

“All right,” I answered as I shoved the 
boat out. “You pick up the geese while 
I’m gone.” 

Bending to the oars, I shot the boat out 
over the shallows where we had been 
shooting and into the boiling, rushing tor- 
rent known as the main current. I was 
hot and tired already from our exertions 
with this fool hen, but I knew the harder 
I worked now, the less work I would have 
to do in getting back to Gene. It was so 
dark I couldn’t see the boat I was in, and 
my task was to find a dog. 

As I rowed I listened. Again I heard the 
duck quack, this time down-current from 
me. I swung my boat and headed in the 
direction from which the sound came. 
You can row a boat pretty fast down- 
stream in the old Missouri, and I didn’t 
want to pass the party. I would float 











awhile and then row awhile. Occasionally 
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Field and Stream—October, 1929 


I would lose what little temper I had left | 
and command Jack to come in at once. | 
Everything was quiet except the rush of | 
the current. 

Then the quacking again, this time to- 
ward Kansas. I headed for that duck with 
every ounce of strength I had, praying at 
one breath that I would not hit a snag or 
floating log and damning the duck at the 
next. | 

There is no use of dragging this out. 
We played this game for a long, long 
time. It must have been fun for the duck. 
Finally I got close enough to Jack to 
hear him puffing as he swam. Now it was 
going to be easy. Do you know that when | 
I finally got that boat alongside him he 
refused absolutely to have anything to do 
with me? He was after that duck. 

I scolded and pleaded with him to get 
in, but nothing doing. I would get the | 
boat in front of him, and he would swim | 
around it. I didn’t dare grab him and try | 
to pull him over the side. Such a pro- 
cedure would have probably tipped the | 
boat over. And all this time the river was 
sweeping us south. | 

At last I got above him and backed the | 
boat right up against him. Then, shipping | 
my oars, I rushed to the stern and grabbed 
him. Once I had hold of his collar, he 
turned and scrambled aboard. I cuffed 
him good and made him lie flat in the 
bottom before I went back to the oars. 
I figured I was somewhere between two 
and three miles below Gene, who must 
necessarily wait for me and by this time 
was probably half frozen. 


¢ i only thing to do was go either to 
Kansas or Missouri and row up along 
the high bank, where I could take ad- 
vantage of ari occasional eddy and where 
the current was not so strong. I chose 
Missouri. I had probably rowed a quarter 
of a mile across-stream when a flock of 
wild ducks flushed ahead of us, quacking 
as they got up. Jack was on his feet in a 
second. In less than the next second I 
patted him with an oar fully as hard as 
Gene had hit the duck. He sank back with- 
out a whimper and was good for the rest 
of the evening. 

I reached the Missouri shore and turned 
up along the bank. After rowing until I 
felt sure I must be about opposite our 
shooting bar, I ran the boat ashore and 
called. No answer. I called again. Still 
no answer. Then I put a little real steam 
in it and shouted as loudly as I could. I 
shall never forget the answering call I 
got back. It sounded farther away than 
anything I have ever heard. I’ve been 
pretty tired many times. Any man who 
has hunted has on many occasions felt 
that he couldn’t go any farther. I think 

was more tired that night when I 
grounded the boat on the shooting bar 
than at any other time in my life. 

And what do you suppose Gene 
said? “Where in the hell have you 
been !” 

I told him. 

In the summer time, when there was 
nothing to hunt, Jack spent much of his 
time lying down by the river, hoping 
some one would come along and throw a 
chunk into the stream for him to retrieve. 
He was never cross with children. They 
could maul him around, and he took it 
as a matter of course. Boys along the 
river would spend hours throwing sticks 
for him. He would work as long as any 
one would throw for him. When a group 
of boys would tire, he would lie down, hop- 
ing another group would come along and 
take up the game. 

It was a sultry day in August. The 
Missouri, called the “Big Muddy” by the 
Indians. showed a dirty yellow in the 
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Here’s the boot 
for duck shooting 


Put out decoys, squat in a marshy 
blind, go overside to move your 
boat, plow through tough, sharp 
grass, bring in your cripples... 
and get home dry and comfortable in 
your ROD & REEL sporting boots. 
A new cleated sole for sure footing in slip- 
oo spots... “easy walking” foot-shape 
ast for comfort... lightweight but stro 
upper. 33 ribbed vamp prevents cuts ond 
stands hard usage ; ; ; outside back strap, 
easy to get at, keeps the bootleg always in 
lace ; 3s two snaps in top band prevent 
opping when boot is rolled down. 
Every fall for duck hunting, every spring for 
fishing... for years ahead... you'll be glad 
you chose the Rod & Reel sporting boot. 
FLEXLITE—Brother-bootto the Rod & Reel 
in the neutral -grass color many sports- 
men prefer. 


hnverse 


SPORTING BOOTS 
CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. O-10, Malden, Mass. 


3932 So. Lincoln St. 646 Stinson Blvd. 
icago, IIL Minneapolis, Minn. 


101 Duane St., New York 
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summer sunshine. But there was nothing 


LOOK??? 
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A GAIN, Tuveson leads the field with 

a line of flying decoys in addition to the 
regular cork and cedar floating decoys. If 
there’re ducks flying, you'll get them with 
this line-up. Here’s a decoy that brings 
them in to you. Flying ducks always gather. 
That’s why Tuveson’s Flyers are so effective 
—the ducks see the Flyers and jointhe party. 
If you want the best shooting you’ve 
ever seen, you'll find out about these Fly- 


Flying Decoys 
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PATENTED 
ers. Made in every species—all natural as 
life, set on rods and supported by a sub- 
merged wooden float, ses up and taken 
down in a jiffy—and easy to carry. Hunters 
who have used them say there’s nothing 
like them—especially if ducks are scarce. 
Write for full details and prices. 


TUVESON MFG. COMPANY 


721 4th Ave. No. 
ST. JAMES, MINNESOTA 














Says J. E. Har- 

ker of Ohio 

who broke 

320 targets 

without a miss 

using a Lefever, 

“The more I 

shoot my Lefever 

he better I like 

it. Shooters who 

see this inexpensive 

Lefever smash targets 

into a puff of smoke look 

it over and remark what a won- 
derful gun my Lefever is.” 


Singles $16.00 and $35.00. 
Doubles $28.25. 
Catalogue Free. 
Quick deliveries, 





“Who Ever Saw A Broken Lefever”’ 
Lefever Arms Co. Box Ithaca, N. Y. 
















The Newest Garments for 
Outdoor Wear 
King-oF UR is long-wear- 
ing fur made from Pony 
hides and processed to 
make it strikingly beauti- 
ful. It is the most remarkable 
fur at a reasonable price, and is 
both moth-proof and odorless. 


Rain-proof 
Wind-proof 


For general outdoor 
wear, there is nothing 
quite as snappy,warm, 
useful and economical 
asa King-oF UR blouse. 


FREE Catalog 

We havea beautiful book - 
for mailing, showing many of 
the King-oFUR products, for 
men,women and children, at re- 
markably low prices. Before you 
select your fall or winter gar- 
ments, write forthis Free Book. 


; Urthed BAFC is Any Garment Sent 
ia a ty choublers. On Approval 


jeev 
pockets and “pieing. Fian- 
nelette-lined, 


ou od, pay 3 with mY a of tepastion. 
rom 2s. wi 
~_ Write for Free Catalog Today. 
DBALene—lf — do not already have King-oF UR 
instock, you will want to 
pe —~4 and better Outdoor [a Sad eh the 
biggest fur value on the market. Write us. 


Edes King-oF UR Products 


Exclusive Manufacturers of King- -oFUR and 
the leaders in Custom Tanning. 
Dept. FS Dubuque, Iowa 


A NEW PORTABLE DECOY 
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Patented 
See Dusk | Hunter needs these new lifelike Ideal pat Dowwe a 


be carried in hunting cont. Hollow metal bod Nozether 
Pe conving and attach to flat floats when in use. Ride like “ty: ducks. Re~ 
—a heads turn to all positions. Quick to put out, durable and trouble- 

root. All species $15.00 per doz. F. O. B. a Falls or Iilinois Factorys 
Eample $2.00 postpaid. Free illustrated circul: 


IDEAL DECOY CO., Box 591-A, Klamath Falls, Oregon 








Field 


languid about its movements, nothing to 
give one a feeling of rest and quiet. Boil- 
ing and whirling, it worked its way south- 
ward with an incredible speed for so large 
a river. Occasionally a huge boil of liquid 
mud would rise out of the current and 
flatten itself on the turbid surface, mix- 
ing its slightly darker color with that 
of the top water, which would later, 
perhaps, be sucked to the bottom at the 
first swirl. 

The Missouri respects the wishes of no 
man. The Federal Government has ex- 
pended over $15,000,000 for its improve- 
ment, and still it does as it pleases. At a 
moment’s notice it may start whittling off 
the bank line, leave its old channel and 
cut a new one through rich farm land. No 
landowner living in “the bottoms along its 
course is immune from its attacks. Often 
whole farms are eaten away in a season, 
and the soil deposited somewhere farther 
down-stream. It is estimated that 550,000 
tons of silt are carried into the Missis- 
sippi yearly. 

The big river also takes its toll of 
those living along the banks. You would 
hardly choose such water as a place to 
bathe, yet during the summer months 
thousands of boys and men along its 
course seek the river for want of a better 
place to swim. It is among the beginners 
of this class that the toll of human life 
is the heaviest, and still the best of swim- 
mers are not immune. Frequently you hear 
of the disappearance of some man who 
has spent his life on the river, earning a 
livelihood by fishing. He went out in the 
morning, never to be heard of again. 
Sometimes the body is washed up many 
miles below, but more often it is rolled 
and buried deep in the mud and sand. 

A shoal extended out from the main 
bank some twenty or thirty feet to where 
the main current swept by. On the shoal 
a party of fifteen or more boys were 
sporting in the water. Several of the 
younger ones in the crowd could not 
swim, while others could hardly hold 
themselves afloat. The better swimmers 
in the crowd would wade out on the 
shoal until the water was up to their 
chins and then dive out into the fast water 
for a short swim in a circle back to the 
bank. So swift was the water that they 
were carried down-stream several times 
the distance they swam out before they 
could return to the bank. 


HE younger boys apparently had as 

much pleasure wading around and 
splashing the water as their older compan- 
ions, who were frequently compelled to 
warn the youmgsters to get back, as they 
were getting too near the “step-off.” As 
they romped and shouted old Jack trotted 
up to the high bank behind them and stood 
there, with eyes half closed, looking the 
situation over. 

“There’s Jack!” cried a half dozen 
voices at once. 

Then one of the boys near the bank 
threw a piece of driftwood far out into the 
current. With a bound, Jack was in the 
water, headed out to “fetch” the drift for 
his young friend. From then on he was 
one of the party,-perhaps having more 
fun than the happiest one of the lot, with 
his half-closed eyes always watching for 
the splash which told him there was 
something out in the fast water for him 
to bring in. 

As the boys swam and played Jack made 
trip after trip out into the current and 
back with his chunk of driftwood. Finally 
the boys tired of throwing for him, and 
he climbed out on the bank, watching and 
waiting until some one would again need 
his services. A freight train was switching 
on the siding that paralleled the river. A 
brakeman dropped off to close a switch 
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near where Jack was sitting. “Hello, old 
fellow,” he called to him, and, picking up 
a cinder, shot it far out into the current. 

With a lunge Jack cleared the high 
bank, landing in the shallow water below, 
and bounded for the deeper water before 
him with powerful jumps. He scattered 
laughing boys to right and left. One little 
fellow who could not swim, in his hurry 
to turn and avoid a splashing, started 
straight for the deep current. The water 
closed over his chin and he called for help, 
frantically clawing the water, but the 
current had him. It shot him out a way, 
rolled him over, and then he disappeared. 

The older boys, with a heroism never 
lacking in youth, swam to where he had 
disappeared, looking for some sign on the 
water to tell them where he would come 
up again. A fisherman, mending his net 
down the bank a way, plunged into the 
water and with powerful overhand strokes 
was soon out in the fast current. Although 





This story of Jack by Ray P. 
Holland is one chapter from Mr. 
Holland’s book, “My Gun Dogs,” 
to be published by Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, September 13th. 











knowing well the futility of his efforts, 
he was not found wanting. 

Boats were shoved out farther down 
the bank when the cry went out. Likewise 
the occupants knew their efforts were 
useless, as the old Missouri follows no 
rule in the way she drowns her victims. 
True, they may come to the surface three 
times, or they may come once. Should a 
swirl catch the body and carry it into 
swift underwater, the odds are against its 
ever showing again until long after life 
is extinct. 

Unmindful of all the hubbub and com- 
motion, Jack swam steadily out and down 
the current, judging with unerring in- 
stinct just how far his supposed chunk 
should have floated by the time it took 
him to make the swim. Having reached 
the point he figured on, he raised himself 
half out of the water with a powerful 
effort and turned around and around as 
he scanned the water. Again and again 
he did this as he worked himself down- 
stream and back toward the bank, look- 
ing for that which he had been sent in 
search. 

Straight in front of him, some four 
feet away, for an instant appeared a little 
hand and wrist. Only for an instant, and 
it was gone again, but long enough for 
Jack to see it. All his instinct of catching 
diving ducks was called to play, and with 
a lunge and a dive he was after that hand. 
When he came to the surface, he was 
all attention, swimming half out of the 
water, seeing everything on all sides of 
him but paying not the slightest attention 
to the many shouts of encouragement 
that came from the bank. 

A ripple showed for an instant on the 
water ahead of him. Again he lunged, his 
head going clear under water. This time 
when he came up, a little boy’s shoulder 
was grasped firmly in his powerful jaws. 

Swimming half sideways with a tre- 
mendous effort, Jack made it to the lower 
end of the shoal, where eager hands re- 
lieved him of his lifeless burden. In short 
order the little fellow was held up by his 
heels to drain the muddy water from him. 
Then he was laid over a barrel, face down- 
ward, and his arms worked up and down 
until all the water was out of his lungs. 

The fisherman, who seemed to be the 
only one in the crowd who knew what 
to do, put him on the ground on his back 
and worked his arms up and down and 
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his chest in and out until he gasped for 
breath. After this, in an incredibly short 
time, he was on his feet and, though weak, 
was as well as ever. The only marks on 
him were teeth marks on his shoulder, 
which did not break the skin, and several 
really bad scratches on his body and legs 
where Jack’s big paws scratched him 
when he was swimming to shore with 
him. 

This is told without any attempt to 
make a hero of Jack, but the record stands. 
Of course, he did not know he was sav- 
ing a human life. It was all in the day’s 
play with him. At least, if he knew what 
he had done, he did not show it. He sat 
there on the bank with half-closed eyes, 
waiting for some one to throw a stick 
for him. 

One winter Gene lived at a hotel. Jack 
spent most of his time stretched on the 
sidewalk out in front. He never seemed 
to suffer the slightest from the cold. Men 
walked around him. Strangers gave him 
a wide berth, for he looked more like a 
cinnamon bear than anything else. If I 
happened to pass, he would get up and rub 
against me. If I were not careful, he 
would rub me right off the sidewalk. That 
was his idea of being affectionate. 

I don’t recall ever seeing him rub 
against any one except Gene and me, 
although he learned to like, in a rather 
distant sort of way, others whom Gene 
took shooting. Gene could take ducks 
from him, and I could do the same, but 
camp men who hunted with him every 
day could never do it. 

Lying out on the sidewalk and facing 
the main street of the town, he was in a 
good place to attend most of the fires. The 
sound of a clanging fire-engine always 
brought him to his feet. There was some- 
thing about the shrieking sirens and ring- 
ing bells that filled him with awe. He had 
formed the bad habit of running out and 
barking when the big trucks went by. 
This was poor Jack’s undoing. One day 
he slipped when in front of the big aerial 
truck. He tried to get on his feet, but it 
caught him. The old fellow died quickly, 
killed by the only thing he had ever seen 
that he was a little bit afraid of. 

Copyright 1929 by Ray P. Holland 


TWO INSEPARABLE BUCKS 
(Continued from page 23) 


can defend himself without the use of 
his antlers. I am convinced that a deer 
does most of its defensive work with its 
hoofs, whether it has antlers or not. In 
support of that belief I will cite one 
experience that I had while hunting. 

I had shot a yearling buck and con- 
cluded that he was dead. I leaned my 
rifle against a tree, got out my knife, 
grabbed Mr. Buck by the chin to get: his 
neck in position to perform the last sad 
rites and— Well, he came to life with the 
most vicious vengeance I ever saw, and he 
didn’t try to do any hooking, either. 

I grabbed him around the neck, deter- 
mined that he should be my meat. I could 
have sworn, at the time, that he had at 
least a hundred pairs of hind feet, for 
they were everywhere I looked at the 
same time. In a lot less time than it takes 
me to tell it, he was on his back and one 
of those pairs of hind legs caught me un- 
der the armpits. Before I landed fairly 
on the ground twenty feet away, he was 
on his feet and burning up the trail for 
all he was worth. 

My clothes were in pretty bad shape and 
I was somewhat cut up, but I followed that 
fellow for four hours without ever get- 
ting within shooting distance of him. Per- 
sonally, I don’t blame a wolf for leaving 
one of them alone when he is in the wrong 
frame of. mind. 


1929 79 








Sore Feet in the Woods Are 


a Serious Matter! 


There is no foot doctor just around the corner—no 
shoemaker across the street. 
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That's why the hunter must select 
footwear that is light and flexible, 
that gives proper protection, 

stands the gaff and insures abso- 
lute foot comfort regardless of trail 

conditions. - 7 


That’s why the Slab within ~ 
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No. 4876. True Moccasin, made from Choco- 
late Waterproofed Chrome Leather, Bellows 
Tongue, Double Sole, Patented Two-Way Toe 
Seam. 














G.H.BASS & CO. 


20 Main Street Wilton, Maine 

















DHensoldt 
RIFLE-TELESCOPES Blac RECOIL oN 
with new positive locking focus > 
NLY the Black Diamond is adjustable, 
Can be made a ae or firm Recoil 
Pad as you prefer. Rec 
Power Weight Price action normally is cane 


$34.00 
$38.00 
$42.00 


back. If troubled with 
stock punishing cheek, the 
Black Diamond can ‘also 
be adjusted to cause the muz- 
sect your gun to whip down. 

Black Diamond progressively 


Zielklein 2% 8 oz. 
Zielyt 2% 9 oz. 
Zielvier 4+ 11 oz. 


The newest models Hensoldt Rifle Teles- 


copes have the unqualified endorsement of 
Townsend Whelen, who is Lt. Col. U. S. 


Army, Ordnance Dept., Grosvenor L. Wot- absorbs recoiltherebysteady- 

kyns, who is Capt. U. S. Army, Ordnance pM» tery eS 

Dept., Capt. Paul H. Curtis, N. H. Rob- - 

erts, Walker Greer’ and other big game Made in two sizes: 

hunters and small arms experts the world Lares Length * inches. 
mall Length 5% inches. 


over, 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
93 Federal St. 23 Scott St. 
Boston, Mass. Toronto, Can, 
Sole Distributors for 
Hensotpt Diatyt Prism BrinocuLars 


on Postage Paid. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 


write 
Black Products Co. 
13513 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
































DUCK DECOYS 


Western Cedar, glass eyes, non-gloss paint, natural 
colors, $10 per dozen; other grades also. 
Live decoy halters. 

Send for complete catalogue. 








VAN FLEET MEG. CO., Joliet, Til. 
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A New and 
Better Blade 






e € THE 
‘<N MITCHELL 
# JohnBull’s 
Rint f favorite 


RAZOR BLADE 


of genuine 
SHEFFIELD STEEL 


Men, here’s a razor blade that is really sharp 

~and stays sharp for an unbelievable num- 
ber of smooth satisfactory shaves. It is made 
in old England, of genuine Sheffield Steel by 
Sheffield’s oldest razor blade manufacturer. 

If you are dissatisfied with the blades 
you are using, and are willing to pay a few 
more pennies for a blade that will shave you 
smooth and comfortably, day after day, show 
this advertisement to your jobber or dealer, 
or send 75c direct to us for package of five 
or $1.50 for package of 10. Fits all Gillette 
type Razors. You'll never regret the in- 
vestment. 


THE MITCHELL BLADE 
Imported by KRANISH BROTHERS, Inc. 
10 W. 37th St., New York, N. Y. 








USSELL'S | 
NEVERLEAK-CHIEF 





900 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wisc. 
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DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L, EARNSHAW 


ALL good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
- the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 
this Department knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 
many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 
will gladly answer questions from our readers, Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 
your inquiries to us. Questions are answered as accurately as possible, but it sometimes happens 
that commissions change certain provisions because of local conditions. Obviously it is impossible 
to keep in touch with such changes and therefore we cannot assume responsibility for game and 
fish law information. ‘Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 
department. We invite you to use it freely. 


WARDENS VINDICATED 
yess acquittal of a Virginia State 


game warden and dismissal of charges 

against a State deputy warden and 
a Federal game protector have termi- 
nated a case that has been a matter of 
concern to all interested in wild life con- 
servation and the enforcement of game 
laws. On February 4, 1927, two game-law 
violators at Back Bay, Princess Anne 
County, Virginia, were killed by Federal 
and State game wardens who fired in self- 
defense when the offenders resisted arrest 
and opened fire on the wardens. Upon 
complaints of night shooting of waterfowl 
and shooting out of season, United States 
Game Protector William L. Birsch, ac- 
companied by Virginia State Game War- 
den A. Floyd Mercer and United States 
Deputy Game Warden John T. Capps, had 
been assigned by the Federal Government 
to patrol duty in the region. The deplor- 
able incident occurred shortly after dark 
on the date mentioned, when the wardens 
came upon the violators and attempted to 
apprehend them as they returned from 
the marsh to their automobile. In Princess 
Anne County the wardens were jointly 
and severally indicted for murder. 

In the locality of the shooting, there had 
been for a long time an element opposed 
to the enforcement of the game laws. Be- 
cause of the local prejudice, the wardens, 
convinced that they could not obtain an 
impartial trial in the County, asked for 
and obtained a change of venue, and the 
case was transferred to Corporation Court 
No. 2 of the jurisdiction of Norfolk. 
Friends of the deceased at once raised 
funds and employed a member of the bar 
of local repute to assist the common- 
wealth’s attorney with the prosecution. It 
was reported that the board of super- 
visors of the county had appropriated a 
considerable sum toward the employment 
of this outside counsel for the prosecu- 
tion. 

The wardens elected to be tried sepa- 
rately, and as the case appeared strongest 
against Warden Mercer, who was charged 
with the actual killing, he was placed on 
trial, convicted of second degree murder, 
and sentenced to ten years imprisonment. 
The case was appealed, judgment reversed, 
and a new trial granted on the assignment 
of numerous errors in the admission of 
evidence prejudicial to the defense. 

The second trial resulted in a hung jury, 
and it was not until the third trial, on 
June 12, 1929, that the warden was en- 
abled to obtain the vindication to which 
the testimony tended to show he was so 


plainly and justly entitled. The court then, 
on July 16, issued orders dismissing the 
cases against Protector Birsch and War- 
den Capps and the other indictments 
against Mercer. 

One interesting feature in the legal bat- 
tle to protect the wardens in the perform- 
ance of their duties was the institution, 
between the second and third trials of 
Mercer, of habeas corpus proceedings in 
the Federal Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia for their release from 
State custody on the grounds that the 
incident occurred while the wardens were 
under assignment to Federal duty. The 
application was denied and the denial con- 
firmed on appeal. 

The testimony of the wardens in all 
three of the Mercer trials, without sub- 
stantial variation, tended to show that, 
upon being accosted and appraised of the 
wardens’ identity and the nature of the 
offense, the deceased defied the officers of 
the law by threats, and opened fire upon 
them, whereupon the wardens, believing 
their lives endangered, returned the fire. 

The principal witness for the prosecu- 
tion was the 16-year old son of one of 
the victims, who had accompanied them 
on the hunt. The whole proceeding was 
a trying ordeal for this boy and he was 
accorded the deepest sympathy by all con- 
cerned, but his testimony at the inquest 
and throughout the three trials was at 
such variance and at times so conflicting 
that it is difficult to understand how it 
formed the basis for an impartial con- 
viction at any stage of the hearings. 

The wardens were defended by the 
United States District Attorney and by 
special counsel employed by the defense. 


WEST VIRGINIA’S PROGRAM 


Y new legislation this year, West Vir- 

ginia has made provision for the in- 
auguration of a system of game refuges 
and public shooting grounds that should 
have a marked influence on future con- 
servation and recreation in the State. The 
Game, Fish, and Forestry Commission, 
with the consent of the Governor, is au- 
thorized to purchase or accept donations of 
land or areas suitable for game refuges 
and public shooting grounds. Following 
the general procedure in establishing 
refuges in Pennsylvania, it is definitely 
provided that not more than one-third 
of any such area, located as nearly as 
possible in the center thereof, shall 
be devoted to refuge purposes and the 
remainder to be available to the pub- 
lic for shooting in season. All lands now 
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owned or controlled by the Commission 
as game refuges are required within the 
year to be apportioned in like manner for 
refuge and shooting purposes. The refuge 
portion will be surrounded by a well-de- 
fned fire line and a boundary wire, and 
be duly posted. Resident caretakers or 
wardens will be employed on each refuge 
to protect and propagate game, grow and 
distribute game food, destroy predatory 
animals and birds, and guard the areas 
against fire. ; ; 

Authority is continued for the establish- 
ment of preserves on private property, 
under agreement with the owners. Here- 
after, such agreements may not involve 
areas of less than 2,000 acres, nor be made 
for periods of less than ten years. Preserves 
on private property also will be appor- 
tioned to refuge and shooting purposes, 
and those now operated under agreement 
with the owners are to be reorganized 
along these lines or discontinued after the 
expiration of existing contracts. 

The price paid for areas may not ex- 
ceed five dollars an acre, and an allowance 
may be made to private owners of the 
amount of the taxes on lands involved, 
but in no event may the allowance ex- 
ceed ten cents per acre a year. 

As a preliminary step in carrying out 
the program, the Commission is required 
to investigate the watersheds of the rivers 
of the State and ascertain and report to 
the Governor available areas therein suit- 
able for State forests, forest parks, and 
game and fish refuges. 

The Commission was recently reorgan- 
ized to carry out its various functions. 
Each of the three commissioners is now 
directing a definite line of activity under 
general policies outlined at regular meet- 
ings of the entire-body. The State authori- 
ties are receiving the hearty cooperation 
of the Wild Life League of the State in 
their new duties. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ANTELOPE, WYOMING 


ves.—Can you advise me if antelope hunting 
will be allowed in any of the States or Provinces 
this season, and if so, under what conditions? 
. E. Grirrits. 
Ans.—The only place where antelope hunting 
is scheduled this year is in Wyoming. The State 
Game Commission, under its authority to allow 
hunting and fix the season therefor, has opened 
a six-day season beginning September 29 and 
ending October 4, during which one antelope 
may be taken by a hunter under a special license. 
The antelope license is issued to non-residents 
of the State or aliens upon the payment of $50 
and to resident citizens for $2.50, This will be 
the first open season on antelope in any State 
for several years. 
GaME AND Fisu Law EpiTor, 


OHIO SQUIRREL SEASON 


Ques.—I am anxious to know if squirrel 
hunting will be permitted in Ohio this season. 
Irvin H. Ropertson. 

Ans.—By a change in the law this year, 

squirrel hunting will be permitted this fall from 

September 15 to October 1. The bag limit is 4 a 

day or in possession. Formerly the season was 
only open every other year in even years, 
GaMeE anv Fiso Law Epitor. 


GROUSE SEASONS CLOSED 


Quves.—Please advise me of the States that 
suspended grouse hunting this year or that made 
changes in the open seasons. 

Joun W. HveEnrep. 

Ans.—The States that closed the season on 
grouse of various species this season are: Colo- 
trado (prairie chicken, mountain and willow 
grouse, and sage hens, until 1932); Connecticut 
(ruffed grouse, until October 20, 1930); Minne- 
sota (ruffed grouse, continued until fall of 1930); 
Nebraska (prairie chicken and grouse until fall 
of 1931); Nevada (prairie chicken, grouse, and 
sage hen, except as opened locally by the Board of 
Game and Fish Commissioners) ; New Hampshire 
(partridge or ruffed grouse in Coos and Cheshire 
Counties until October 1, 1931); New Jersey 
(ruffed grouse, in Warren, Sussex, Morris, 
Passaic, and Bergen Counties, for one year); 
New York (ruffed grouse or partridge, continued 
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“Get Oil That Is PURE” 


For 25 years Hoppe’s 
famous Powder Sol- 
vent No. 9 has been 
the favorite for clean- 
ing gun bores. 
Hoppe’s Gun 
Grease, acid-neutral- 
izing, gives highest 
bore protection. 
Hoppe's Gun 
Cleaning Pack com- 
lete, handy for 
unting trips, $1.00. 
Ask your dealer, or 
write us. 


FO the working parts of your guns 
and fishing reels you wisely de- 
mand special light oil refined to ab- 
solute postty. 

Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil in non- 
refillable cans gives you what you 
want—if you hang on to your can, 

Next time, buy two cans of Hoppe’s. 
Give the extra one to the folks. Say 
“Use this good oil. Electric motors 
and other fine household mechanisms 
need pure lubricating oil, the same 
as guns and reels.” 

en no matter which can you have 
to use, there’ll be no damage. 

Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil tests 
completely pure by chemical analysis. 
Light enough even in zero weather. 
Always penetrates freely, yet has 
highest viscosity or lubricating qual- 
ity. Never evaporates pr gums. Used 
extensively by clockmakers and 


mechanics working with fine mech- 
anisms. Prevents rust. Excellent for 
cleaning and polishing metal, wood 
and glass surfaces. Costs but a few 
cents more than low-grade compounds 
and impure oils. Goes vastly farther, 
with maximum lubrication in every 
drop. 

Hoppe’s Products are sold in all best sport- 
ing goods and hardware stores. Ask your 
dealer. If not supplied, send to us for a spe- 
cial Trial Can of Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
Use the coupon below. 

— — — ae a= ae 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2310 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

All right, send me a TRIAL CAN of 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. Find 15c in stamps 
herewith. 





Name 
BEGROEE  crcccrerscrnressenseceeee .. 
City State 





FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2310 N. 8th Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














BULL’S EYE PISTOL 


For TARGET PRACTICE 
Made by Shooters of National Reputation 










Each pisto? tested 
by an Olympic Team 
man. Guaranteed to 
group in ‘%-inch 
circle at 10 feet 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break 
windows. Magazine 
holds 60, and loads 
automatically. 
Marksmen of the 
highest order use 
them for practice 


and pleasure. Set 
includes bull’s-eyed4-00 


stamp, bird targets 


and extra ammuni-Prepai 


tion. 


Ask your dealer first 


BULL’S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. rawtins, “Wye. 
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NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Now at 122 Chambers Street 


We are pleased to announce that we are now 
in our new building where 
facilities enable us to render every service and 
consideration—Gun, 
Golf, Archery and Tennis equipment, etc. 
GUN REPAIR DEPARTMENT 
Springfield rifles remodeled and restocked. All 
kinds of Guns and Rifles cleaned and repaired. 
We are prepared to take care of that unusual job, 


Special Sale In All Departments 
NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


122 Chambers St. 


increased 


Ammunition, Clothing, 


New York City 








Why not let a firm 
with experience build your next gun? 


We have had eight years’ experience building high-grade rifles and shot guns for 
those who want the finest. Only the choicest of material is used in our guns, Most 
reliable and easiest adjusted telescope mount on the market today. Before ordering 
elsewhere write for lowest prices and literature, All expeditions fully equipped. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 












202 E. 44th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















EASY NOW TO CALL DUCKS || 
One tetie gelinciars trate; SEER AOE || 


with famous OLT natural toned callers. 
Mard Rubber—No metal to freeze or stick. New Mallard Perfect 


NEW MALLARD PERFECT CALL 


$1.25. Adj : 
Call $1.50. Ree. ome Latest fully ill d catalog q 
See Be Crow prices 25c in stamps. 
P. S. OLT, A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 


Pekin, tll. 
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COMBINATION 





EISNER WATERPROOF DUCK—COAT, roomy, comfortable, 
lined throughout same material. Pockets for all purposes. Game 
pockets blood-proof and washable. Corduroy collar, adjustable 


cuffs. 


Double stitched throughout for strength. BREECHES, 


roomy, re-inforced front and back, tape bottoms, double stitched. 


Distinctive 
Popularity 


~ESNER-DUPOR- 


Guaranteed 
Satisfaction 


EISNER Supreme Quality—DUPONT Processed fabrics—a double guarantee of wear 
and weather-resistance, comfort and service. Models and fabrics suitable for all climates. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue G-31 


SIGMUND EISNER CO 


Main Office and Factory 


RED BANK.NJ. 


NEW YORK 
261 Fifth Ave. 


Showrooms 





SAN FRANCISCO 
451 Mission St, 








Spot him 
~ instantly 
with B. & L. Binoculars! 


A black form moves among the windfalls — surely nota 
deer? A quick glance through your B. & L. glass reveals 
a wily black bear, skulking in the underbrush. 

Even the most seasoned hunters often miss such rare 
sights — unless they carry fine binoculars. 

With a pair of B. & L. binoculars, you can be as proud 
of your glass as you are of your favorite gun. You are 
assured of a wide field of vision, ample magnification, 
and, in addition — bright illumination, clearness of 
field, perfect alignment, absence of color aberration, 
and sturdy craftsmanship throughout. 

The price you pay for B. & L. binoculars is a worth- 
while investment in dependable, accurate, life-long 
service. Sold by leading dealers. Before making your 
selection, read our booklet, “Broadening the Horizon’’. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
726 St. Paul St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Be as particular about your glass as 
you are about your gun 











The Gun of the Day 


The Over and Under gun is 
rapidly finding favor with both the 
European and American gunner. 

The Over and Under makes an 
ideal gun for both upland and 
water-fowl shooting, as well as 
trap shooting, owing to its single 
alignment. 

The man who wants to shoot the 
same gun in the field as he does 
over the traps will find a great im- 
provement in his shooting in being 
accustomed to the one gun. 

Some of the greatest shots in 
Europe and America are now 
shooting Over and Unders. 

We will welcome American 
sportsmen at our London shop and 
will be pleased to have them try 
these guns at our shooting school. 


We make a specialty of Over and 
Unders which may be seen at 
Abercrombie and Fitch, our New 
York agents; or Von Lengerke and 
Antoine in Chicago. 


JAMES WOODWARD & SONS 


Gun and Rifle Manufactory 
64 St. James’s Street 
Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1 
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close season expiring this year for an indefinite 
period); Pennsylvania (ruffed grouse); Ver. 
mont (ruffed grouse for two years); Virginia 
(ruffed grouse in Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, 
Greene, Loudoun, Orange, Prince William; 
Rappahannock, and Stafford Counties, until 
opened by the Commission); Wyoming (the 
Game and Fish Commission prescribed close sea- 
sons for this year in several counties on sage 
hens and other grouse). 

Other changes affecting grouse hunting were 
made as follows: Maine (shortened the season 
on ruffed grouse or partridge one month and 
now allows hunting bution the month of Oc. 
tober); Michigan (opened the season on ruffed 
grouse and prairie chickens from October 10 
to 20); North Dakota (opened the season on 
ruffed grouse in Bottineau, Cavalier, Pembina, 
and Rolette Counties from October 7 to 16); 
Oklahoma (opened season on_ prairie chickens 
in Beckham, Ellie, and Roger Mills Counties in 
1929 from September 9 to 13); Wyoming (regu- 
lations of the Commission shortened seasons 
generally in counties where hunting is per- 
mitted). 

Game AnD Fis Law EpitTor 


WATERFOWL, NOVA SCOTIA 


Qves.—Will you please favor me with infor- 
mation on the wanatieat season in Nova Scotia? 
£0. A. MINEAR 
Ans.—The general waterfowl season is from 
October 1 to January 15, but geese and brant 
in Shelburne, sea and Halifax Counties 
may only be taken under a license from the 
Minister of Lands and Forests, Halifax, from 
December 1 to February 14. Ducks may be 
hunted _in Cumberland County from September 
15 to December 31. 
Game anv Fis Law Epirtor 


BIG GAME, YUKON 


Oye. .—I would appreciate the favor if you 
could advise me the open seasons and license 
requirements for big game hunting in Yukon 
Territory in Canada. 

S. E. Rice 


Ans.— Open seasons are provided in Yukon 
Territory for males only of deer, moose, caribou, 
mountain sheep and mountain goats from August 
1 to March 1, except that it is now unlawful 
to kill moose or caribou under one year of age. 
A general non-resident license fee of $100, 
eee the taking of 1 moose, 2 deer, 2 
caribou, 1 mountain sheep and 1 mountain goat, 
A licensee, however, may kill additional big 
game animals to the extent of the season limit 
on each or all kinds, but must pay a fee of $25 
for each additional animal so taken. 

GaME AND FisH Law EpiTor 


SHOREBIRDS PROTECTED 


Qvues.—What is the season for hunting yel- 
lowlegs, plovers, and snipe in Connecticut this 
year? Our law has been made to conform to 
the Federal regulations on migratory birds and 
I am unable to obtain satisfactory information. 

W. W. Stone (M. D.) 

Ans.—Under the Federal regulations, only 
Wilson’s snipe, or jacksnipe, and woodcock are 
allowed to be hunted. The season on jacksnipe is 
the same as that for waterfowl, October 1 to 
January 15, and that on woodcock is from Oc- 
tober 20 to November 19. The yellowlegs, plovers, 
curlew, and all the smaller shorebirds are pro- 
tected until such time as definite open seasons 
are fixed by the Federal Government. The limit 
on jacksnipe is 20 a day and that on woodcock, 
4a day. 

GaME AND Fis Law EpitTor 


WOODCOCK SEASONS, NEW ENGLAND 


Qvues.—Can you inform me about the 1929 
migratory bird law as it will apply to wood- 
cock? The woodcock season in New Hamp- 
shire opened October 20 and closed October 31. 
Our flight starts about October 1 and often 
ends October 20, so that under the present 
season we are apt to have no shooting. We 
open weather last fall and the woodcock re- 
mained until the 25th of October. In Vermont, 
with the same datcs of flights, the season was 
October 1 to 31. Will you please explain this 
injustice to New Hampshire? 

Cuaries N, Cutrer, M. D. 


Ans.—The original Federal regulations of 
July 13, 1928, shortening the open seasons on 
woodcock to a maximum of 31 days in each 
State, fixed the New Hampshire season as Oc- 
tober 20 to November 19, the same as that for 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
However, the regulations were amended on Au- 
gust 16, 1928, and the New Hampshire season 
changed to the month of October, the same as 
that for Vermont and Maine. Apparently the 
latter season will be satisfactory according 
to your statement of conditions, and it is a 
matter of regret that you were not earlier ad- 
vised of the change. 

Any 1929 canine to the Federal regula- 
tions should be available through the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture by June or July. 

Game anv Fisn Law EpITor. 





(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 
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THE LITTLE LAGOON 
(Continued on page 35) 


where the bank shelves down quickly and 
the water is deep. Do you see where the 
long fine water-grass, floating up like the 
hair of sea-nymphs, marks the edge? A 
trout lurks there, so a sixth sense tells me. 
My trout, though as yet he does not know 
it. It is a long cast, but the spinner flies 
out shrewdly. Then comes back, flickering 
in the dimness. Just at the edge of the 
grass it hesitates, twinkles and moves 
slowly inward. 

A rush! Smack! He has it! Brown 
back and flashing sides! The reel in 
crescendo! All right, let him run! He 
comes in slowly, with slanting rushes, and 
the rod vibrates as he shakes the hook. 
Up to the edge with him! “Net him tail 
first—tail first, man—while I hold his 
head steady!” 

Not quite so big as Jim’s, but a fish 
one may brag about, a fish haloed by the 
pride of possession. What a wonderful 
evening it is! Just look at that sunset! 
How about a cigarette? 

So we work back to the car, casting, 
while the clouds lose their crimson and 
gold and dull to sober colors. There is 
a croak overhead. Night-herons, harbin- 
gers of darkness, are flying in. Welcome, 
winged fishermen, there is enough for all. 
As I look up, a strike comes and I land 
another fish. Two to two—but Jim’s are 
larger. Well, what of it? I am glad they 


re. 

The tackle is stowed away, and I look 
at my fish, gloating. “Look at ’em, Jim! 
Pretty good day’s work, eh?” 

But Jim is missing. There he is, down 
by the lagoon, casting, a sepia smudge 
against a saffron sky. “It would have been 
fine to have a third one to take home, 
wouldn’t it?” he said a bit wistfully as he 
came up. 

There is an eternal curse laid on all 
fishermen—never to be satisfied. 


NO HUNTING ALOUD 
(Continued from page 27) 


the ducks, I won’t even lift an eyebrow. 

As a matter of fact, I have seen phea- 
sants swim, and they don’t put up 
such an amateurish exhibition as one 
might suppose. Twice I have dropped 
cripples in ponds. Both times the birds 
struck out for the shore, and the far 
shore at that. One was mortally wounded 
and gave up the ghost in mid-lake; the 
other, which used feet and wings in the 
mud-hen manner, I dropped with a second 
shot. Neither pheasant showed the slight- 
est panic when plunged into an element 
so foreign to the nature of the fowl. 

Each season, just as regular as taxes, 
the old theory pops up that after being 
bombarded a few weeks, Mr. Pheasant 
and his innumerable relatives migrate 
toward the fringes of civilization—out 
where the sage-brush twineth and the 
coyote singeth to his mate. On an average 
of every other season, I renew my faith 
in this dope and trek to the unredeemed 
portions of the Twin Falls Irrigated 
Tract, and have good shooting and rotten 
shooting, just as I have good days and 
bad days hunting right around the home 
ranch, 

It is unquestionably true that a lot of 
Chinks take to the brush after standing 
the fireworks so long; there are more 
birds in the great open spaces than there 
are in the city park. But here’s another 
great truth to lay alongside: A pheasant 
pulls open the throttle when he starts down 
a sage-brush trail, and any fleeing rabbit 
that doesn’t take the ditch is apt to get 
run over. You’re chasing a comet when 
you start trailing his Mongolian Nibs 
through the sage. 


Veteran Sportsmen 


choose their footgear as 
they do their 
tackle 









for FISHING 


The Abbott Angler. 
Literally a shoewithin 
a shoe. Water shed- 
ding. 








for CANOEING 


The Abbott Yukon. 
Flexible sole. Com- 
fortable. 













ECAUSE of the different 
conditions encountered, 
no one pair of boots can be a 
jack-of-all-sports. That is why 
veteran sportsmen choose 
their footgear as carefully as 
they do their tackle. Every 
Abbott boot is scientifically 
designed to meet the condi- 
tions of the sport for which it 
is intended. To be sure it is 
an Abbott boot look for the 
Pine Tree trade mark. 




























for HUNTING 


The Abbott Ranger. 
Combines the comfort 
of the moccasin with 
long wear. 







ABBOTT COM,PANY 


YARMOUTH, MAINE 


The 


Originators of authentic footgear for sportsmen 














Delightful play 
house for chil- 
dren. Red cedar, 
painted out- 
side, stained 









Archway and 
picket fence. 
Made of cedar, 
painted white. 


r an 
ate $38 inside. Abso- 
ence $1.50 lutely weath- 
per lineal er - proof. 
oot. Shipped ready 
to erect, 





There are Hodgson bird 
houses for every kind of bird. 
This is for bluebirds, Price $6, 


Rose Arbors Dog Kennels 


WHEN you want attractive out- 


Garden Houses door equipment, think of Hodg- Picket Fences 
Trellises son. Send for free booklet AL. Lattice Fences 
Play Houses It pictures and prices every- Pet Stock Houses 
Garden Seats thing listed here. All made of Tool Houses 
Pergolas cedar, painted, shipped ready Poultry-Houses 
Bird Houses to erect. Play Boats 
E. F. HODGSON CO. 
1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 6 East 39th St., New York, N. Y. 














Youll never know 


foot-fatigue-- 
in a pair of Bergmann Springsoles 


“I have had excellent service and Na ‘ 

comfort from my Bergmann boots in a } 
the mountains of Idaho during all c 

seasons and in all sorts of weather. \ 

I think I have covered 2000 miles in \\\ 

these shoes."—A. L. Cramer, “\*~/* 
Gibbonsville, Idaho. . 
** * ( . 

Re< 


* * * *€ 
Bergmann Springsole boots pro- 
vide an armor-like protection combined with a 
natural springiness that carries the feet forward 
tirelessly over the toughest trails. Tops are soft 
and pliable. Soles are one- 
piece with a heel which can- 
not catch or break off. Full 
grain bellows tongue. Army 
studs for easy lacing. Five 
models—$16 © to $25.00. All 
sizes in 12 ae 16 inch heights 
(14 inch on special pe 
Sold by leading sporting goods 
and shoe retailers, or direct 
from factory if no dealer near 
you. Theo Bergmann Shoe Mfg. 
Co., Portland, Ore. 
Write to Dept.D-1 for 


Springsole catalog and 
foot- measuring chart. 


eBERGMANN 
yingsolk BOOT 


“The Most Powerfu' Shoe in America.” 
















HITS THE 
MARK! 
Bea Crack Shot 


Only Accurate Air Pistol Made 


Develop your marksmanship with this perfectly 
accurate and powerful air pistol. Shoots skirted 
lead pellets. At 10 yards will group within an 
inch. Practice silently at home or outdoors. 
Powerful enough to kill small game. Guaranteed. 


, ealibre .22 or 


Pellets, calibre .22 per thousand 
Beware of old modets without 
2 Trigger Adjustment Screw 
FULL LINE OF W. 


& C. SCOTT 
SHOTGUNS AND BIG GAME RIFLES 











Expert Gun Repairing Springfields Restocked 


Send for 128 page new 1929 catalog of Im- 
orted and American Arms; most complete ever 
ssued. To cover cost enclose 25¢ in stamps. 


Soe U. 3. Agents 
od MO) DL OS Ds ue Ere 
at 42ndSt , New Y ork 


A. KF. 
509 Fifth Ave 











Rotten Shot? 
Forget it! 


Bismns’ - Put Wilbur Gun Sights on your 
gun ond watch the birds drop. Makes a poor marks - 
man good and a good one better. a grouse, 
woodcock, ducks-any ae pag bi Clamps on 
breech of double-barreled ne _- gauge. Post- 

aid $2.50 including booklet “Wing Shooting Made 
Ey. New York Agents, Abercrombie & Fitch. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHTS 
P.O. Box 185. Times Sa.. N.Y. City 

















Field 
“Hunt the fields near the brush!” some 
old-timer bellows. I have. I can recall 
scouring many such plots on many occa- 
sions ; and if these rim birds were any more 
plentiful or friendly than their brethren 
around the hub, I failed to notice it. 
Another bit of pleasing but untrust- 
worthy lore that makes the rounds is to 
the effect that where there’s one pheasant 
there’s usually more. That is holding the 
right thought, and it should get you elected 
to the Honorable Order of Optimistic 
Doughnuts ; but considering the idea under 
the microscope of experience, I am forced 
to the pessimistic statement that singles 
are quite as usual as doubles or flocks. 
Understand me; this is during the shooting 
season, when the brood flocks have left 
the hen. If unmolested, the ringnecks— 
even old battle-scarred cocks—chum 
around together, and I would say from 
observation that the Chinese pheasant likes 
the company of his fellows; but when the 
shotguns bang, it’s every man for himself, 
and t’ hell with the women and children. 
We will now have a spasm of poetry 
and call it a day: 


There are cobwebs floatin’ lazy in the crisp 
October air; 
The corn is seer and crackly; all the trees stand 
bleak and bare; 
The nights are gettin’ nippy (like the cider 
in the keg) 
“Please grab your gun an’ 
Old Tawny seems to beg, 
“Where the pheasants roam the stubble, and 
the fence-rows, and the brush. 
Can’t ya hear that cock a-crowin’? Can’t ya 
hear ‘im? Listen! Hush!” 
Yes, { hear him, and I’m goin’. He’s a-callin’ 
me for fair, 
Where the cob-webs float so lazy 
crisp October air, 
Where the corn is _— and crackly, where the 
wily ringneck 1 
Though it isn’t Ay nu get him—it sure is fun 
to try. 


let’s get out,” 


in the 


JAGUARS 
(Continued from page 29) 


beast leaped over the bank and was gone. 

few days later, while out fishing, 
we actually saw one swim the river and 
get clear away. And I might add that for 
fast swimming we have never seen any- 


thing, not excepting the water-loving 
tapirs, which can equal a frightened 
jaguar. 


The next one, and the second one 
bagged, we also saw while on the river. 
It was walking quietly along the bank 
hunting iguanas—those big tropical liz- 
ards, edible to man as well as to beast, 
that live mainly along the streams. Our 
dugout was just taking the lip of a rapids, 
and I was standing in the bow with the 
stout poling oar in my hands, ready to 
fend the boat off the rocks. There stood 
a jaguar! 

Yelling to Ray, I dropped the pole into 
the boat. and grabbed the rifle as I sat 
down. The dogs, seeing the well-known 
gesture, leaped into the water and began 
to swim, barking as they went. The roar 
of the water evidently drowned their 
barks, because the tiger walked uncon- 
cernedly along until a bullet smashed into 
his ribs. With that he reared and started 
for the bush, getting another bullet 
through the shoulders as he reached cover. 

3efore we could land the boat at the 
foot of the rapids, both dogs were -hard 
on his trail. Even as I tied the boat rope 
to a bush they began to fight. Running 
out through the scrub, we found the 
jaguar too near dead to do much, and the 
dogs rejoicing as only such dogs can over 
the death of their most deadly enemy. 

Not long after this, we again had an 
encounter with these same cats—a meet- 
ing in which the end was not so fortunate 
for our dogs. As before, when one had 
killed our dog Tip, we had gone out after 
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peccary, and luck took us over the same 
trail for a distance of about three miles, 
Then, as we had not even seen any sign of 
game, we decided to go back as soon as 
the dogs came in. A convenient log being 
near, we sat down to rest while waiting, 

Presently the dogs came back, and Old 
Pegs came up to be petted. She had but 
one eye, and was a veteran on every kind 
of game in the country. She was prone 
to lose her head if thrown off the trail, 
but was thoroughly reliable in every kind 
of emergency. On her tawny red head 
and body were a score of scars, souvenirs 
of every kind of animal from raccoon to 
jaguar. Naturally, she was our favorite, 
We knew that when Old Pegs went after 
anything it generally meant meat for the 
pot. 


HEN we started back, she tore off 

as though she thought the hunt was 
up to her and she was going to do her best 
to keep it from being a failure. As we 
neared the spot where Tip had been killed, 
Pegs crossed the trail a few yards in front 
of us, her nose to the ground, and her cork- 
screw tail swung to one side, following 
a scent too cold even to bark at. 

We made some remark about Old Pegs 
doing her best, and went on. Not even 
when she gave a couple of uncertain yelps 
—just enough to call the other dog, Flip, 
out toward her—did we stop. We had 
gone perhaps a quarter of a mile when 
she burst out as though fighting with 
something about a hundred yards to our 
right. We listened a moment; but as the 
fight only lasted a few seconds, we con- 
cluded that she and Flip—bad friends at 
best—had only had another scrap. 

Though Flip came to camp that night, 
Old Pegs failed to show up. Nor was she 
there in the morning. All day spent in the 
vicinity, hunting and calling, failed to 
show other than a jaguar’s track, plainly 
visible where it had crossed a creek. This 
made us suspicious, but the day was too 
far gone to do any more then. 

Early the next morning we returned. 
Partly through knowing the habits of the 
larger cats and partly through patient 
trailing, we tracked the animal up the 
hillside and through a tangled mass of 
vines and young growth, Just beyond this, 
in a spot where it could lie and watch its 
back trail, we found what was left of 
Old Pegs. 

In a litter of foul-smelling leaves was 
the freshly cleaned skull of a dog. Turn- 
ing it over disclosed the broken and de- 
caying lower left canine tooth of Old 
Pegs. From the raised hackles and all 
too evident fear shown by Flip, it was 
plain that the killer had but recently 
quitted the spot. 


UT not always do the tigers do all the 

surprising. I'll never forget the antics 
of one we found iguana-hunting. We had 
stopped our boat at the head of a rapids 
—known to us as Tiger Rapids from our 
having shot one there once before—the 
channel of which was entirely too crooked 
and rocky for us to attempt to shoot. 

Just before starting down, Ray pointed 
across the river and said, “Wonder what 
is shaking the grass over there.” 

I looked at the broad belt of grass that 
fringed the river, and about ten feet from 
the water’s edge saw the tops of the tall 
grass sway violently in one place. Then, 
for a few seconds, all was still. Suddenly 
it began shaking again, for all the world 
as if a dog was trying to catch an iguana. 
We stood there in the water, holding the 
boat and watching for perhaps two or 
three minutes, hating. to pole the boat back 
upstream to a crossing and not wanting 
to go without seeing the cause of the dis- 
turbance. 
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“It’s probably only an alligator or an 
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the limb of a tree—it is all the same. The 
thrill that comes with a successful shot 
is one that never grows old. 


the furry warmth that its double-heft imparts. 
Yes, Super Buck -Skein is twice as heavy, 
twice as warm. Let winter come and do its 
freezing-worst — your Super Buck-Skein 
will keep you warmer than an overcoat— 
yes, two overcoats! 


Sure I am raving—so will you and so will 


“ | HOFFMAN 
bi Built-to-Order 
he RIFLES 


BOOK REVIEW 


“American Animals,” by Davin NEWELL. 


; ° . . 

ye HOFFMAN RIFLES—Made by F. L. Hoffman, Published by P. F. Volland Company. | your wife, when Buck Skein, after a hard 
ty) maker of big-game rifles used by big-game hunters Price, $1. rubbing in the wash-tub, comes up smiling 

ily all over the world. In all gb calibers we —looking more than ever like a piece of 
is 25 505 an’s .375 Ms st ar , , 

me A ay wy ty es Herel weed may Most animal books for the child are | soft suede—mellow as your old briar pipe. 

~ ‘375 Magnum on all their hunting expeditions. | so fantastic and have so little regard for | No fading, no shrinking and areal guarantee 


Hand-made rifles, the best only, proved and open 











the truth that the adult who knows Na- 








bond with each 


ad. re tested. All kinds of rebarreling and restock- P : - ° , > 
8 ane eens. AG Sting and moneiian: meth tan- | eres children condemns them in no un-| Buck Skein Jacket shirt says so. Big 
rels for pistols and rifles; restocker’s supplies, certain tone. ; and roomy; color 
oe everything for the rifleman, Write your needs; no Dave Newell has written a book that — buckskin tan; 
‘ org 4 Address F, L, Hoffman, Box 87, Ard- | Jaq will read before he hands it over to coat style; at- 
0 : ¥ his small son. Mr, Newell knows his ani- tached collar; 
* aa DUCK. 2 mals. His verses are clever, and his nat- two oversize flap 
of HUNTER AND ural history is sound. pockets; double- 
’ Below is a verse with one of Mr. New- stitched seams 
: ETN ie AN CLOSING wtuswar | ell’s excellent pen sketches. These appear that won't rip, 
a UNDER APULLINGSTRAIN | On every page. and buttons that 
“t COLLAPSIBLE PUSH POLE HEAD stick to their post. 
A Light,sirong and nen-fouling 
d Never slicks in the mud- paid $22 ; If your dealer 
Il C.F. KILGORE MFG.CO, Minntapouis Minn. \ geet Buck 
iS = kein left in stock, 
y M. J. HOFMANN mail me the cou- 
TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER pon below, enclose 
Mounting with real expression SS Se Keep well by keeping your money and 
e Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, | © 2 warm. Double weight T'll see you get a 
S skins tanned and made into rugs and sits, <7 suede Buck Skein fabric . 4 - g 
. ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc. | “"““"" with springy knitted belt, shirtthat will wear 
d for sale. List. All supplies for taxi- two button adjustable ou a long time. 
s dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, ANTELOPE JACKRABBIT cuffs. Big and roomy. y 
r scalps for mounting. 


l THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD That looked so very, very funny! 
aAWKA post- It seems as if he’s made all wrong, 
paid With front legs short and hind legs long. 








989 Gates Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 









$3.25 


Win the big event because they move the gun straight 
back. Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 





R.J.Kornbrath 721 Main St Hart ford.Conn 





I’m sure you’ve never seen a bunny 


Like all the other kinds of rabbits 
He has long ears and funny habits: 
He sits down when he starts to hop, 
And stands up when he wants to stop! 


He’s only found away out West, 
And likes the cactus desert best. 
His sandy bed is called a “form” 


But when he’s chased or scared at all 
He'll bounce away just like a ball, 
And jump so fast and far and high 


And there he’ll doze when days are warm. 











That he will almost seem to fly. 4 


‘ 


’ 


“3 BUCK SKEIN JOE % 
* eo Lustherg, Nast & Co., Inc., Makers ,«"; 
: Dept. C10, 331 Broadway, New York City \ 


:; See that I get (Check Here) :3 


~ ASuper Buck Skein Shirt at $5.00 
‘. A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 [J 
a Neck Band Size—______.. 


<: Here’s my check [] or money order [] 
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ITEMS OF AUTUMN 
By Henry Clay Foster 


HE approach of autumn changes 

the face of things somewhat for the 

boatman, especially in the northern 

half of these United States. And 
these changes require attention if one is 
to get the best results, for they dictate 
corresponding modifications in equipment 
and adjustments in the motor. Those who 
ignore or neglect making these provisions 
for the autumnal conditions are usually 
the ones who have “cranky” boats, balky 
motors, and are quick to claim “hard 
luck”, Whatever the form of the alibi, 
most of their troubles 
can be traced back to 
failure to recognize the 
altered conditions under 
which both the boat and 
motor are expected to 
perform. 

Yet the things neces- 
sary for making the boat 
suitable for doing her 
stuff in the fall are not at 
all difficult to compre- 
hend or to put into effect. 
It is all nothing but com- 
mon sense when you 
look back at it. There 


was a time when every 


boatman delighted in 
making neophytes and 


land-lubbers think there 
were many mysterious 
aspects about boating. 
How we all used to spin 
our yarns about narrow 


escapes, dangers from 
high water and breast- 
ing huge waves, like 


fishermen in the artist's 
conception of winter op- 
erations on the Grand 
3anks! How we all 
loved to use nautical terms past all 
necessity and wait for the timid land- 
lubber to ask what they meant! For the 
most part, this was all so much “hooey”. 
The driving of an automobile used 
to be regarded in much the same manner. 
3ut now we know differently about 
both of them. 

As the air grows cooler you will find 
your motor requires a richer mixture, 
especially when starting. Many marine 
carburetors require a change in adjustment 
when cool weather sets in, while others 
operate well if the choke is used to enrich 
the mixture. The motor is also colder in 
the fall and more difficult to start, but 
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Edited by Henry Cray Foster 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcome. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











this can be overcome somewhat by judi- 
cious use of the choke. When you have 
the motor running, speed it up gradually, 
let it run at almost full throttle a short 
while, to warm itself up, before giving it 
the load. You will find, too, that while 
she is still cold, she will not take load 
at such low revolutions pér minute as in 


affected in accordance. The constant 
stream of fresh, cold water coming into 
the water jackets, tends to keep down 
the temperature below that required for 
producing her power. I am assuming that 
the motor has been running all summer 
at the best practical temperature. But 
with the outside water considerably cooler, 
you will find, most likely, that the motor 
will be sluggish, weak, and altogether 
unlike the singing, lively power plant 
she was during the warmer weather. 


V 








The newest in fishermen’s craft—the Montauk fishing boat, especially de- 
signed and built for harpooning swordfish and other big fellows of the deep 
warm weather when she is working at a 
higher temperature. 

‘As autumn advances, the water becomes 
much cooler and the marine motor is 


SS 
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To cure this, the amount of water com- 
ing into the water jackets must be re- 
duced. This is done by a variety of different 
devices, according to the type and make 
of motor. The inboard motor installation 
should include a globe valve on the intake 
line for exactly this adjustment. And it will 
take an hour or two of experimenting on 
your part to get it just right. Try out 
each turn with a fairly good run. Do not 
try to make the adjustment with the motor 
running in neutral. Actual load conditions 
give you the true, specific, and not the ap- 
proximate answer. When you have it 
right, make marks on the body of the 
valve and on the handle which will indicate 
to you later whether vibration has caused 
any change in the ad- 
justment. 

The increased damp- 
ness of the air on cer- 
tain fall days assists 

carburetion. The old 

idea, often advanced and 
hooted at, that a motor 
runs better at night, is 
really sound. The night 
air possesses more dainp- 
ness, as a rule, than the 
air of day, and this aids 
carburetion accordingly. 
You will note that on a 
rainy day your motor, 
if properly housed, 
shows this same intangi- 
ble improvement. 


HE winds and oc- 

casional storms of 
autumn make boating 
more difficult. If the 
water has been smooth 
most of the summer, you 
may find that when she 
takes waves, she is too 
heavily laden in the bow, 
or that some of the 
duffle makes her inclined 
to list to port or starboard, or that the 
stern doesn’t get away sufficiently well 
from a quartering sea. These are the 
things which appear obvious to the boat- 
man who makes a little casual study of 
his outfit and tries, even though leisurely, 
to keep her adjusted to bring out her best 
performance. 

If your boat lies at a mooring, whether 
in still water, or that constantly ruffled 
by passing boats, the autumn entails some 
very definite measures on your part to in- 
sure your outfit against disaster. The wind 
and high water that come up so suddenly 
in the fall, may break an old mooring bri- 
dle or chain and set your boat adrift. 
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IELD AND 

STREAM wants 
unusual photographs of 
interest to sportsmen— 
ictures of hunting, fish- 
ing, camping, boating, hunt- 
ing dogs and wild life. We 
want pictures with action 
and excitement because taken 












IELD AND 
STREAM be- 
lieves that many of its 
125,000 readers have taken 
such pictures and will take 
more of them this year; and 
it wants them. To make it 
still more interesting to its 
readers, FIELD D 





at the right instant—like 
those shown on this page. 





STREAM hereby announces 
that a real 


PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST 


is now on. Get in it. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS: The contest, which is for 
the best or most interesting pictures, is in six divisions, as 
listed below. Each division has its own opening and clos- 
ing dates. To be eligible for prizes, all pictures must con- 
form to these General Conditions and also to the condi- 
tions under each division heading below. The judges will 
be the editorial staff of FIELD AND STREAM and there 
will be no appeal from their decisions. Prints only will be 
considered; do not send negatives. The following types of 
photographs will not be eligible: photographs which have 
won prizes in other contests—photographs already pub- 
lished in magazines, newspapers or books—pictures re- 
ceived before opening dates or after closing dates. 





Win a Prize. 


You may have taken a good picture ten years ago. If so, 
send it in. Age has nothing to do with it. All reproduction 
rights of prize-winning pictures to become our exclusive 
property ; if copyrighted the copyright must be transferred 
to us. Photographs copyrighted by anyone other than the 
contestant are not eligible. We will have the right to pur- 
chase any non-winning pictures entered in the contest at 
our regular rates. 

All pictures submitted must have the statement given at 
bottom of this page written (or pasted) and signed on the 
back. Receipt of photographs cannot be acknowledged or 
prints returned, unless requested and accompanied by 
return postage. 


Prizes in Each Division: 1st, $25.00; 2nd, $15.00; 3rd, $10.00. 


The above amounts in merchandise advertised in our pages—winners’ own selection. 





FISH & FISHING 


Submit photographs between August 
10th and September 30th, 1929. Winners 
announced in December 1929 issue. 10th 
Photographs a any of the ap- 
proved forms of fresh and salt water 
angling, under actual fishing conditions. 
Correctness of details in tackle and 
methods are essential. 

Unusual photographs of game fish in 
their native habitat; e.g., leaping sal- 
mon, underwater pictures, etc. 

Do not send pictures of strings of dead fish. 


craft in action. 


BOATING 


Submit photographs between September 
andl October 31st, 1929. Winners 
announced in January, 1930 issue. 


Photographs showing the types and uses 
of power and sailing craft for hunting 
fishing and camping purposes. 


Photographs showing outboard racing 


Do not send pictures of sail-boat races. 


CAMPING & WOODCRAFT 


Submit photographs between October 
10th and November 30th, 1929. Winners 
announced in February, 1930 issue. 


Photographs depicting actual camping 
scenes and methods, including autocamp- 
ing. Correctness of details of equipment 
and uses essential. 


Photographs showing practical wood- 
craft in any form or particular. Cor- 
rectness of detail essential. 








HUNTING 


Submit photographs between November 
10th and December 3lst, 1929. Winners 
announced in March, 1930 issue. 


Photographs of actual hunting scenes and 

neidents of any kind. Action is highly 
desirable. Do not send pictures of large 
bags of game. 


Photographs showing the use of any type 
of sporting firearm for any legitimate 


> retrieving, etc. 
sporting purpose. 











SPORTING DOGS 


Submit photographs between December 
10th and January 3ist, 1930. Winners 
announced in April, 1930 issue. 


Photographs showing dogs, of any type 
or breed that can legitimately be used 
for sporting purposes. We prefer action 
pictures—i.e., dogs trailing, pointing, 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Submit photographs between January 
10th and February 28th, 1930. Winners 
announced in May, 1930 issue. 


Photographs showing wild animals, rep- 
tiles and birds in their natural habitat 
engaged in their natural pursuits (not 
being hunted). 


Do not send pictures of dead animals 
or birds unless the manner of death is 
the real point of the picture. 














GRAND PRIZES— As soon as convenient after February 28th, 
1930, and before May Ist, 1930, pictures that have been awarded prizes 
as shown above will be rejudged and additional prizes awarded as 
listed below: . 

The names of the winners and their photographs will be published 
in the July 1930 issue. 


STATEMENT—To be eligible, all pictures entered in this contest, 
in any division, must carry on the back the following signed state- 
ment: “This photograph was taken by me on... (date) ... at 
(place) ... It has never been published in any book, newspaper or 
— The copyright is owned by me.” (If not copyrighted, please 
Say so. 


GRAND PRIZES: Ist, $150.00; 2nd, $50.00; 3rd, $25.00; 4th, $15.00; 5th, $10.00. 


The above amounts in merchandise advertised in our pages—winners’ own selection. 





AN 18 MILE 
FISHING BOAT 
FOR $3685! 


A half dozen or more people can com- 
fortably still fish, cast or troll and not 
be in each other’s way on the 28 foot 
Richardson Day Cruisabout. 


This Cruisabout has a cockpit 8 feet 
wide and 15 feet long. The forward half 
is protected by a windshield and a stand- 
ing top. Curtains (lowered and fastened 
in less than a minute) make the whole 
cockpit weather-tight. A cuddy cabin and 
a powerful Gray “8” motor make the 
Day Cruisabout the finest fishing boat you 
ever saw. 


Beside being ideal for fishing, this 
Cruisabout can be used for day cruising, 
fast ferry, yacht tending and camping 
service. 


Booklet which will be sent free 
to you illustrates and describes this 
master built water craft and her sister 
Cruisabouts. Send today for a copy. 


“a” 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, Inc. 
307 Sweeney St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Richardson 
Cruisabouls 











True Marine Motors 
Designed and Built to 
Do a Marine Motor’s Job 


1-4-6-8 


CYLINDERS 
G to 110 H. P. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Send for Catalogues 








NOT CONNECTED 
WITH ANY OTHER FIRM USING 
THE NAME UNIVERSAL’? 


MARINE MOTORS 























sak rem Light 


No household is complete without one or 


more. More protection than a gun—never 
failing —simple—economical—ray—adjust- 
able—absolutely perfect in every detail. 
Perfectly balanced—can’t be blown over. 
Write for price and description 
The National Marine Lamp Company 
Forestville, Conn. 


CELLIGHT 
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tenantless, to find what fate she may. 
Luck usually has it that these things occur 
in the dead of night. And it is a dreary 
experience that may await the careless 
boat owner who has trusted to luck that 
his last year’s mooring bridle was strong 
enough. 

Whether one’s boat is insured against 
marine loss or not, it is the best economy 
in the world to renew your mooring bridle 
and check over all the parts of the mooring 
equipment as summer wanes. If for noth- 
ing else, I urge it for your own peace of 
mind. Fancy waking up some night with 
a violent storm raging outside your win- 
dows, and wondering fearfully if “the 
boat’s all right”. But if you know she has 
a new, stout, amply large mooring equip- 
ment, securely fastened, then she must be 
all right. And one night of worry over it 
is worth nine times the cost of the parts 
renewed in the mooring line. 

The old philosophy of: “I think that’s 


1929 


strong enough” has brought many a boat- 
man to grief. You should know it is strong 
enough. The way to know it is to get 
lines amply large and strong. For instance, 
a half-inch manilla line will hold a 36. 
foot cruiser under ordinary conditions, 
provided there is no chewing on it at any 
one place. But a boat of this size should 
have a mooring bridle of about 1% inches 
in diameter. 1 know that I never really 
began to enjoy motor boating until I made 
it an iron-clad rule to make everything 
much stronger than appeared barely nec- 
essary. Of course, there is a point past 
which you may incline toward the ridicu- 
lous. But ample strength, obviously am- 
ple, is what you need throughout your out- 
fit, to insure yourself against grief on 
the one hand, and to insure your full en- 
joyment of the boat on the other. It is 
this engineering rule that made the auto- 
mobile an unqualified success and brought 
it to its high stage of dependability, 


NOTHING SIMPLER—USE OUTBOARDS 


By Timothy Perkins 


EW uses are being discovered for 

outboard motors almost daily. Its 
original use on the stern of a small boat 
in lieu of oars, paddles or poles, doesn’t 
anywhere near cover the possibilities. 
Rescuing men adrift on icebergs, furnish- 
ing power to radio sets on airplanes flying 
in the Antarctic, propelling cruisers and 
sailboats while trolling or creeping 
through crowded anchorages, taking 
campers to camp sites, fishermen to good 
fishing grounds, hunters to where the 
shooting is good—where does the variety 
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40 feet in length, and not built for cruis- 
ing, although she has a charming little 
cabin below decks. Mr. Fisher wanted 
the boat at Detroit, his home, of course. 
She was lying off New York and was 
too deep to ship. The cost of a tow that 
distance would almost equal her building 
price; and she was not built for sailing 
over so great a distance and through such 
waters. Because she is strictly a racing 
sailboat, she has no motor aboard. No 
motor aboard—that gave “Larry” Fisher 
an idea. If there is no motor aboard, how 


Two poe we motors took this 40- foot racing sailboat from New York to Buffalo 


of uses end? And we haven't mentioned 
racing, propelling dinghies, full of family 
or supplies, between large boats and shore, 
or any of a dozen other conventional uses 
for outboard motors. 

It remained for Lawrence P. (“Larry”) 
Fisher, president of Cadillac Motors, to 
put the outboard to a new use. “Larry” 
Fisher is an enthusiastic boatman. He re- 
cently had a beautiful yacht built, powered 
with Diesel motors for the comfort of 
himself and family. Then he had a racing 
sailboat built, too. Both were constructed 
at City Island, near New York City. The 
motor yacht went home under its own 
power and has been in use all this season. 
But only recently was the racing sailboat 
completed. The Margaret F. IV is about 


about a motor outboard? That was the 
ticket! He gave the orders. 

So two big timbers were bolted across 
her after overhang, one across the deck 
and the other under her counter. Then 
two big outboard motors were hung on 
each side of this outrigger. The masts 
were cradled on the deck and lashed fast. 
Then the craft with a small crew aboard 
started up the Hudson and through the 
canals to Buffalo. There the masts were 
stepped, the sails hoisted, and she sailed 
on down the lakes to Detroit. How’s 
that for a new use of outboards? Hauling 
a racing sail boat the length of the Empire 
State is no small task. The odd looking 
craft jogged right along and arrived 
safely at Buffalo as per her schedule. 
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1929 OUTBOARD MOTORS 


HE outboard motors in their 1929 
models are classified by the National 
Outboard Racing Commission as to name, 
bore and stroke, piston displacement 
(total firing chamber area) and the class 
to which each belongs under the rules. 


A dandy inverted “V” bottom outboard 
runabout capable of high speed in rough 
water 


This table is interesting, and complete 
when taken in conjunction with that of 
the classes also contained in these columns. 


Name Boreand Piston 
stroke Disp. Class 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
Sea Horse Single 2x1% 
Sea Horse 3 2x1% 
Sea Horse 10 2%x2% 
Sea Horse 14 2-11/16 x 2% 
Sea Horse 16 2%x2% 
Sea Horse 32 2%x2% 
Giant Twin 3x3% 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
Sportwin | 
Utility, Single 
Fleetwin 
Fastwin | 
Speeditwin 


CROSS 
CAILLE MOTORS 


Junior 5 Speed 

Model 32 Commodore 

Model 34 Champion 

Model 42 Admiral 

Model 144 Monarch 
ELTO MOTORS 

Lightweight 

Service Speedster 

Hi-Speed_Speedster 

Service Twin 

1928 Quad 39. 

1928 Service Quad 4 49.74 

1929 Hi-Speed Quad 24 x23/32 49.74 
LOCKWOOD MOTORS 

Chief 2% 

Ace 4. 

Model T 

Flying Four 
HARTFORD MOTORS 

Sturdy Twin 2%x2 B 

The National Outboard Racing Com- 
mission is the legal body named to formu- 
late rules for outboard racing which will 
have recognition throughout the entire 
country. These rules have been adopted 
by both the American Power Boat As- 
sociation and the Mississippi Valley 
Power Boat Association, and in time will 
come to have precedence over all others 
of more local origin. 


>> 
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OLD NEPTUNE GETS ANOTHER 
JOLT 


HE motor boat sportsmen are em- 

ulating aviators this season in under- 
taking ocean races considered in other 
years beyond the realm of reason for 
amateurs in small craft. One of the out- 
standing contests of this kind was the race 
to Alaska, a distance of 927 miles, for 
motor cruisers from 25 feet to 65 feet 
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OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 
IRPORATION 


LOCKWOOD 


“SILENT CHIEF” 


Famous leader of the tribe of Outboards—the 
“moccasin-footed” brave of the waters. 


- = 
Quiet, Enduring 

N°? Chief of any tribe was ever more entitled to lead- 

ership. Its prowess has been proven again and 
again on the waters of America. 
First —There is the quality of surpassing speed. More 
official Class B Records have been won by the Lockwood 
“Chief” than by any other motor. 


Second —There is the unparalleled power and endurance, 
as proven by the successful completion of the longest, 
fastest, hardest open sea voyage ever attempted and 
completed . . . 1,600 miles from Miami to New York 
City in twenty-six days. 

Third —There is a quietness of operation—thanks to 
the Lockwood tapered exhaust chamber, which reduces 
sharp exhaust noises and discharges all obnoxious fumes 
under water. 

Other features of the Lockwood “Chief” are visible gasoline 
gauge, an automatic oiling system that extends to crank pin 
bearings, convenient finger tip control, exceptionally easy start- 


ing, ond the Lockwood Pilot —‘‘An Unseen Hand which takes 
when you let go.” Write for Catalog. 


ho! 
LOCKWOOD DIVISION 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
93 South Jeckson Street Jackso 








Ceebynite 





Compass 


A reliable compan- 
ion for all hunting 
or fishing expedi- 
tions. Go prepared. 
Taylor Ceebynite 
Compass is visible 
at night without 
the aid of matches 
or flashlight. The 
north and south 
points are prepared 
with a radio act- 
ing compound per- 
manently luminous 
and plainly seen in the dark. The dial is 
of floating design, the magnetic needle being 
attached to its underside. Open style case. 
Hunter case, with automatic needle stop. 
Price $4.50. : 


YOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY YOU 
If remote from a dealer, send price plus 10c 
postage to us, and we will remit direct, safe 
delivery guarantted. Compass booklet free 
on request. 


Zaylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 








Tough, waterproof soles 
for your sport and hiking 
shoes or for general wear. 
Flexible, light, easy on the 
feet. 

Ideal for play or for out- 
ings, fishing and hunting 
trips or for general wear. 
Insist on Du-Flex Gristle 
Soles. They're the mark of 
a good shoe. 

Made for men, women, 
and children. Sole illus- 
trated, the popular “Grid” 
pattern. 


Send For Free 
Du-Flex Animated 
Movie 


Amusing—different. Fits 
into pocket. Can be car- 
ried anywhere, operated 
by anyone. Send now for 
this FREE movie. No ob- 
ligation. 

AVON SOLE CO. Dept.10 Avon, Mass. 

LTTE ETON TERT A 








FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, 
by 


easy to handle, no leaks or repai 
hand and on auto; Lg he family; all_sizes; non-sinkable ; 
° y U. 


pairs; check as baggage, carry 


‘oreign Governments. 
St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
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Outboard Motor Company—thank him for lifting weary hands from 
heavy oars. He gave the world the first successful outboard motor in 
1910, the first twin-cylinder lightweight in 1920, the first four-cylinder 
outboard in 1928 and the first folding outboard in 1929. 


The Evinrude Motor Company — thank this division of the Outboard 
Motors Corporation for conceiving the first two-cylinder outboard in 
1916, introducing fly-wheel magneto ignition, rope starting, tilt-up and 
ball-and-roller bearing construction. 





()*° Evinrude, founder of the Evinrude Motor Company and the Elto 














The Lockwood Motor Company — thank it for creating the first under- 
water exhaust that does not decrease power, inventing the “Pilot” which 
“takes hold of the motor when you let go”, and putting tremendous 
speed and stamina into a lightweight Class B motor. 


The emblem of these now consolidated, yet com- 

petitive divisions of the Outboard Motors Corp- —ae 
oration, represents the world’s greatest sum of 

outboard motor experience. 


You can buy their models of today and tomorrow with the positive 
knowledge that engineering, manufacturing and value-giving are of 
standards proved by a glorious past and protected by opportunities such 
as only the forming of the Outboard Motors Corporation could create. 





OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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you indefinitely as it 


SOUND VALUES—LONG LIFE 


Whether you operate a motor boat for fun or to make your living you 
want an engine you can use year in and year out. The Kermath will last 






and th ds of d users. 








under all conditions. 


workboats. 











Write for the com- 
plete and instructive 
Kermath catalog 
which explains all the 
latest Kermath re- 
finements and attrac- 
tive prices. 


Each Kermath is staunch, rugged and economical to op Dep 


The Kermath 6 and 8 H. P., 2 cylinder and 4 cylinder, 12, 16, 20 and 
35 H. P. Motors are particularly adaptable for open launches and small 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., i i 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


“4 KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 








ACME FOLDING 
DUCK BOATS 


AR ESS s 
Cows 





The ideal boat for those out-of-the-way places. 
Light, only 45 lbs., yet will carry 600 Ibs. Easily 
carried and set up by one man. Standard color, 
dead grass green. Very shallow draft loaded. No 
cripples can get away from you if you have this 
ACME Portable Folding Boat. Many other mod- 
els, including square stern for outboard motor. 
Money-back guarantee. Save money by ordering 
direct from factory. Write today for our liter- 
ature. It’s free. 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 
101 HOLT STREET, MIAMISBURG, OHIO 
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it, Mich. 





3 to 200 H. P. 
$135 to $2300 









TIP OVER! 


But you're absolutely 
safe when wearing 
Kapo Kantsink Gar- 
ments. 4 times more 
buoyant than cork, yet 
soft and pliable to 
wear. Send for com- 
plete catalog, which 
also describes Kapo 
Camp Sleeping 
bags, dog mats, etc. Ayo 


























The Green Bay Hunting Boat 


The Standard 

Duck Boat for 

over 45 Years 
6c in stamps_ will 


bring you the Kidney pe. 
catalog. Peking Uene tnd 


Go after the birds, through shallow water 
and rice to where the ducks are. The Green 
Bay Hunting Boat is light and strong. Easy 
to paddle. Safe in — weather. You'll get 
more game with this boat. 





Built only by 
Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc. 
Dept. C, West De Pere, Wis. 


0 
Von Lengerke "& Antoine 
33 S$. Wabash Ave. 


Built of white cedar and oak; draws little 
water; flat bottom; 18 to 20 inches wide. 
Made in 7 sizes. The standard for over 45 
years. We also make other models of hunt- 
ing boats—write for information. 











BINOCULARS 


Guaranteed full 8-X Prism High 
Grade Binoculars, 26 m/m, 105 
yds. vision at 1000 yds., Wt. 
20 Oz., price only $15.85 C. 0. D. 
This Instrument has sold for as 
high as $40.00. Money promptly 
— A if not satisfied. Old 
Binoculars repaired or taken in 
exchange. Honesty & square 
dealing our policy for 10 years. talogue. 


BENNER & COMPANY 








MINA Pi 





D.4, TRENTON, N. J. 











FOLDING BOAT 
ae 






FOLDS UP 





(a 
bh AN 


ding boat with featherweight wooden 
‘ — = with untearable, vulcanized eames 






Send for free Illustrated folder. 
KAYAK FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
F. STOCKHAUSEN 
170 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
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jin length. The start was from Olympia, 


Washington, and the finish at Juneau, 
Alaska. 

The crews who took their boats over 
this course had some real sport and 
got many a thrill en route. They learned 
some useful things about ocean cruising 
which will stand them and others in good 
stead in the development of ocean cruis- 
ing for small craft. Amd there is a 
rumor that other similar contests, in 
themselves really cruises, the test being of 
seamanship as much as in speed, may be 
attempted on the Atlantic coast up to- 
ward Labrador. 


APPROACHING OUTBOARD 
EVENTS 


EGATTAS continue with scarcely 
any let-up as the season draws 
toward its close in northern climes. Out- 
board events, wholly or in part, are listed 
here below: 

Sept. 13-14—Washington, D. C. (Presi- 
dent’s Cup Regatta.) Sept. 14—Regatta, 
Riverside and Westerville Y. C., Essing- 
ton, Pa. Sept. 14—Mays Landing, New 
Jersey. Sept. 20—Eastern Division Out- 
board Championships, Middletown, Conn. 
— 28—Rutherford, N. J. October 4-5 
—Eastern Outboard National Champion- 
ships, Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


WHY DOES EXHAUST VALVE STICK? 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

The last exhaust valve in my motor sticks. 
The motor is a new one. The sticking becomes 
bad after a week of idleness. That is, when I 
want to start the motor for a week-end trip after 
she has been unused since the previous week- 
end, I have to free it every time. After this, 
I have no more trouble until the next trip is 
started. Why in the world does this occur? 

S. A. Preston. 


Ans.—From your description of the trouble with 
the sticking valve, I am practically sure that 
water is being sucked back from the exhaust 
pipe into the exhaust manifold and thence into 
the valves. It is likely that unless you have an 
underwater exhaust, the water discharge is not 
piped properly overboard. If the exhaust pi 
slopes downward toward the motor from the 
point at which it receives the water discharge, 
even if this is true only when the boat is lying 
at anchor, you are likely to have this trouble. 
You must guard against the motor in action suck- 
ing the water back from the exhaust line. Work 
it out with this in mind. I am certain you will 
find that this is the trouble. 


Motor Boat Eprtor. 
HOW MANY PR. P. M.? 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

am thinking of putting into a 40-foot nav 
hull which I have just purchased, a four-cyl- 
inder, 20 horsepower motor, four cycle. It is a 
marine motor which I have taken out of a “V” 
bottom runabout which went to pieces last sea- 
son from age and general decrepitude. However, 
the motor is in gi shape and comparatively 


new. 

At what revolutions per minute should I turn 
the motor in this heavier hull? It turned an 
18-20 wheel at 1,000 r.p.m. in the runabout. 
Should I not gear it down with a two-to-one 
gear and turn it at about 800 r.p.m.? And 
what speed could I expect? 

H. A. CarruTHERS 

Ans.—You have not eo me the weight of 
beam of your navy hull, and I do not know 
these off-hand. However, regardless of these 
points, I think you are putting in a pretty small 
motor for this heavy hull. The fact that you 
have the motor on hand and know its condition, 
is worth something. The reduction gear is your 
best ith a two-to-one reduction gear and 
the motor turning 800 r.p.m., you should use a 
three-bladed propeller about 22 inches in diam- 
eter and with a pitch of about 28 inches, pro- 
viding the blades are good and wide. Do not ex- 

much over 7 miles an hour with the outfit, 
and if you get this, you should be satisfied. 

tever you do, don’t get to experimenting 
with many wheels, reduction gears, higher 
r.p.m., etc., to get another half mile an_ hour 
or so out of the outfit. I warn you now that is 
all you have a — to expect. So be satisfied. 
Those hulls are slow, built for staunchness and 


seaworthy qualities, and have a low latent speed. 
Moror Boat Eprror 





(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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SMALL COVERS 
(Continued from page 39) 


worn deep through the close-cropped pas- 
ture sod, leads as directly to the hunting 
ground as though it were made by an army 
of woodcock hunters instead of a herd of 
Jerseys. 

The ideal combination woodcock and 
partridge cover is usually a swale of 
alders growing where there are many 
seepages from underground springs, and 
the whole interspaced with wild apple 
trees or thorn-apple trees. The woodcock 
tell you where they have been around the 
spring holes. The partridges, however, tell 
you little in an alder-thorn apple cover, 
for they do not pick into a thorn- apple, 
but swallow the whole apple in some way 
which is a mystery to humans. 

For a long time I was convinced that 
ruffed grouse ate only the yellow variety 
of thorn-apple, although I experienced 
no difference in the taste of it from the 
red variety. It was in one of these com- 
bination woodcock and partridge covers 
that I had to give up the idea; they eat 
them both. 

As you wander through the lanes made 
by the cows when the flies were thick in 
dog-days, and creep from one thorn-apple 
tree up to the next, a double tenseness 
steals up over you. Will it be a woodcock 
or a partridge? Look closely at the 
whiskers at the foot of each thorn-apple 
tree; the clean-cut head and neck of a 
grouse may be smiling back at you, but 
very motionless. Cover the ground care- 
fully about the spring holes. You may see 
a little black and brown and gray, duck- 
like thing crouching on the most delicate 
springs in the universe. 

Many think it impossible to gun wood- 
cock without ’a dog. If you know your 
cover, you may see them on the ground 
before they flush. It is a feat of wood- 
craft as delightful as Nature can offer. 

There is something wonderfully allur- 
ing about a woodcock. Often I have seen 
a partridge and a woodcock flush together, 
and the gunners chose the woodcock at 
once, never thinking about the partridge, 
even though it was larger than six wood- 
cock. Perhaps the reason for the choice 
is because the woodcock proves so baffling. 
If things go badly with your pointing at 
first, you may get almost as much shoot- 
ing with a single woodcock as you would 
in a squad at a trap-shooting club. And 
you may be able to shoot as often, for he 
will not leave the little cover. 


VERY week of October has its charm 

in grouseland. And yet that last week 
holds something difficult to set down on 
paper. The days have shortened. No longer 
the berries and cherries hold the grouse 
on the tiny oases of the meadow and the 
woodland corner. Now comes the gamiest 
time of the upland hunting season. The 
birds are congregated i in the dense spruces 
of the forest edges. It is the time to seek a 
hillside hung up to the east so that it 
catches the very last glow of the after- 
noon sun. 

Pick a hillside pasture with the rampart 
of a high ledge holding back a forest. 
Even at this cool time of the year you 
will find it warm at the foot of the ledge; 
it catches the grateful rays of the sun 
and imprisons them in every pocket. Over 
the rampart of the gray ledge, beech trees 
drop their burred nuts for the partridges. 
The foot of the ledge shows many empty 
whiskered shells. Here, too, in the shelter 
of the ledge the ground may be a mosaic 
in color of strange pattern, for the thorn- 
apple grows everywhere and its fruit, 
taken with beechnuts, is a strong card 
for any grouse. 


(Continued on page 100) 








Six of the best stories 
you have 
ever read 
are in this 
great issue 
of this 
remarkable 


magazine. 
Get it today! 


A monthly magazine of detective, western and adventure stories, pub- 
lished by the publishers of FIELD & STREAM, edited for people 
who enjoy such stories when they are well written, plausible, convincing 
—in other words, written for intelligent people—that is 


BeOuasK 


The fastest growing and most distinctive magazine of 

detective, adventure and western fiction—a magazine 

of genuine merit, not sensational but clean, virile and 
entertaining beyond description. 





“WESTERN, DETECTIVE & ADVENTURE STORIES 








Get a copy of this October issue today— 
from any news-dealer—and read 


THE SILVER EAGLE 


A wonderful story about the fight between Race Williams, 
Investigator”, and a gang of blackmailers and a crooked cop. 


“Private 


HELL’S STEPSONS 


The Texas Rangers enlist four world war Aces to fight an organ- 
ized gang of smugglers who are equipped with fighting planes. 


THE MALTESE FALCON 


Considered by all who have read the manuscript to be the finest 
detective story of the past ten years. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER 


This could be entitled “The framer framed”. A smashing story of 
crime and the underworld of San Francisco. 


THE WEB SAL, THE DUDE , 
Another of the great The final clean-up of a 
stories about Detective gang of racketeers. 
Macnamara. 
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STARTING THE FIRE 


By Frank Brimmer 
OW comes the time of year when 
it is a bit difficult to get the fire 
going. Hands are numbed by the 
chilly air, and the fire itself seems 
contrary. It is better to use a little fore- 
thought and spare the cussing. 

One does not look for his motor to roar 
out freely in the cold season, nor should 
he expect any more of the merry little 
gasoline stove. Like the motor, it is built 
almost entirely of metal and metal can 
and does hold the cold; burners are cold, 
the frame is cold, and the surrounding air 
is cold. 

One good way to get the little gas 
stove going quickly is to ignite two cups 
of raw gasoline instead of just one, as is 
usually ‘done in the summer; burn one 
right after the other. But if this is done in 
a stiff, below-freezing breeze, the chances 
are that there may not then be heat enough 
to start generating gas 
from the gasoline in the 
fuel tank under pressure. 
So a good rule is to start 
the cold stove in the lee 
of the wind, or in the 
tent. I have even set 
mine in the tonneau of 
the car on a frosty 
morning until it was 
singing properly. 

With stoves that offer 
a blow-torch effect, it is 
essential to turn up the 
flame much higher than 
in summer and to leave 
it roaring longer. It 
pays to be patient on the 
start when the ground ° 
is crackling with frost, 
when ice forms in the 
edges of the bay, and 
winter is at hand. Once 
the gasoline stove is go- 
ing, it operates fully as 
well, and just as ef- 
ficiently, as in July or 
August. It’s all in the 
starting. 

In cold weather, the 
windbreak of the stove 
is doubly valuable. Not 
only does this shield 
help to keep off the cold 
wind and allow quicker 
starting, but it half in- 
closes the cooking top. 
Cooking dishes exposed 
to the moving air would 
soon be unduly cooked. 


Edited by DONALD H. COLE 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 








One good reason why many like to start 
their stove inside a tent is because it heats 
up the interior wonderfully well while it 
is cooking the meals. The oven, too, serves 
a double purpose in winter, for it acts 
like the body of a box-wood stove in 
radiating heat. 

The camper who goes South for the 
winter may think that he is going to have 
August weather to start his breakfast 
fire. Such is not the case, as a little ex- 
perience will soon show the doubter. In 
the tropical, or semi-tropical, climate, the 
nights are very cold; a bitter, damp and 
penetrating cold. It cools down the stove 
metal and makes it a little more of a 


In the fall, when the mornings and evenings are chilly, it is not always an 
easy task to manage an open fire successfully 


problem to fire up. Furthermore, one’s 
fingers are quite as clumsy on a tropical 
morning in Florida as in the North; i 
takes experience to appreciate that. 

It is important to be sure that the air 
pressure is well up, that the needle valve 
is Clean of carbon, and that there is plenty 
of gasoline in the tank. All this should be 
done the night before. Then, with the stove 
in a convenient position on its high stand, 
there need be little delay in getting the 
fire started. 

An open fire in the fall or winter is 
twice as welcome as in summer, of course ; 
and it is sometimes twice as hard to get 
going. The wood is usually damp, for one 
thing. Where there is white birch, as in 
the Adirondacks and New England, it is 
easy enough to get a quick igniting tinder 
by stripping handfuls of the ribbons from 
large trees without harming the bark in 
the least. This tissue- -paperlike substance 
lights well even when it is raining. A 
handful of it pressed tightly under 
the smallest dead twigs, 
even when these are 
water soaked from fall 
rains and snow, will 
soon blaze brightly, dry- 
ing the moisture from 
the twigs and thereby 
lighting the fire. 


HE camp axe is 
most useful in start- 

ing fires in the rain or 
in cold weather, for it 
can be used to chop be- 
neath the outer surface 
and expose the dry fuel 
on a dead stump, tree 
stub, or old log. In the 
South, it is an old trick 
to chop off the scar 
from a turpentine tree, 
which is loaded with fat, 
and use this to ignite the 
campfire. An old pine 
stump, or pine root, 
makes good kindling 
anywhere it can be 
found. Generally soft 
woods, such as poplar, 
are not good for kin- 
dling; while the very 
hard woods, such as 
southern live-oak, are 
likewise all but impos- 
sible to start a fire with. 
One of the best kin- 
dlings, if one is camping 
in a desert, or any place 
where kindling is scarce, 
is a mixture of duff, 
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chips, leaves, or pine needles with gasoline. 
Gather up a can full of pine needles and 
jeaves, pour over enough gasoline to make 
a cohesive substance when stirred well— 
just enough to stick together nicely. It 
will not emit gas and preve dangerous 
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rid of, anyhow. Bolts of paper, made by 
wetting a newspaper thoroughly and then 
drying out after twisting tightly, burn 
easily and much longer than loose, or 
wadded, paper. 

And while upon the subject of starting 


al 


aa 


An open fire in the autumn is twice as welcome as it is in summer 


in the least when used in the open, and 
will blaze readily into a quick-starting 
campfire. 

Another excellent source for kindling 
an open fire is waste paper. This is usually 
a commodity that is easy enough to find, 
and one that most campers want to get 


the campfire, it pays to use extra care. 
Once a tent curtain blew over our blaze 
unexpectedly and serious trouble was nar- 
rowly averted. It taught us not to start 
a fire too close to the tent walls. Some 
types of canvas are very inflammable, mak- 
ing it necessary to use every precaution. 


CAMPING HINTS—CARE OF CANOES 
By Elon Jessup 


HE life of a good canoe is, to all 

intents, without limit if you take care 
of your craft and refrain from subjecting 
it to unnecessary strains. I have seen 
canoes that have been in active service 
for more than twenty years and were still 
going strong. 

As a few examples of what constitute 
unnecessary strains upon a canoe, the fol- 
lowing might be mentioned. 

Any grounding of the craft in shallow 
water. When you're paddling a shallow 
stream and the bottom scrapes, save your 
canoe by wading the stretch. 

Any loading or unloading of a canoe 
should be done only when the craft floats 
freely. Don’t let it ground as you load. 
Push it to deeper water. Never let there 
be any weight in a craft when you either 
take it from water or place it in water. 

A broadside landing is better for a ca- 
noe than bow-on. To drag a canoe either 
across a beach or over the edge of a float 
is bad for it. Lift it to its resting place 
whenever possible. After lifting a craft 
ashore, ease both ends to ground at the 
same time. Bottom-up is usually the best 
position for a canoe on shore. So long 
as the length of one gunwale rests upon 
the ground, the canoe is reasonably free 
from strain. 

In the case of most canoes, it’s best to 
carry them ashore at night. A possible ex- 
ception to this is the basswood canoe. The 
seams of a basswood are likely to open 
upon drying out. 

The two arch enemies of all canvas cov- 
ered canoes are sand and water. When 
sand is tracked into a canoe and permitted 
to remain there, it is likely to work 
through the seams and become imprisoned 


by the canvas. This constant friction grad- 
ually tears and weakens the canvas. 

Water also has a disintegrating effect. 
This doesn’t refer to water which is tem- 
porarily inside a canoe. In fact, it is an 
excellent idea to wash out the inside of 
your craft every now and then, for this 
rids it of particles of sand. But when wa- 
ter works to the inner side of the canvas, 
and remains there, it does real harm. 

In order to prevent sand and water from 
reaching the inner side of the canvas, fill 
immediately any abrasions or cracks as 
soon as they appear either on the outside 
or inside of the craft. And even though 
you find none, give the craft an occasional 
coat of varnish, Varnish is the best sort of 
protection against disintegration. 

The inside of a canvas canoe should be 
revarnished at least once a year. The out- 
side needn’t be done unless there is ap- 
parent need for it. The end of the season, 
just before you put the craft away for 
the winter, is a good time to paint and 
varnish, for it then has several months in 
which to dry and harden. 


N the case of either a canvas or all-wood 

canoe, the old varnish must be par- 
tially removed before the new goes on. 
As a rule, it is enough to use hot water, 
soap powder and a scrubbing brush, fol- 
lowed by fine sandpaper. Before applying 
either paint or varnish, search the bot- 
tom closely for any slight injuries and 
plug these with a canoe cement. Some- 
times you can locate an invisible leak by 
placing your mouth against a suspected 
spot and breathing in through your mouth. 

In the patching of a canoe, you can use 
either canvas or silk. As a rule, the silk 
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Ha was 10 serenely, fatuously happy— 
and she was so miserable. He never knew 
why he never saw her again. But we know. 
It wouldn't have happened if that favorite 
pipe of his had been packed with Sir 
Walter Raleigh. It’s a mild, well-seasoned 
blend of choice, fragrant tobaccos. It packs 
well and burns perfectly, down to the last 
puffin the bowl. And for fragrance —well, 
judge for yourself, ask your tobacconist to 
let you take a whiff from a tin. One 
whiff’s enough—you, too, will have 
discovered how good a pipe can be. 


If you don’t know Sir Walter Raleigh, send 
us the name of your regular tobacconist and 


we will see that you have a chance to get 
acquainted with this rich, milder tobacco. 


Dept. 338, Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


SBWSS 
SiR WALTER 


RALEIGH 
Smoking Tobacco 
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ABERCROMBIE’S| 


New York City 


311 Broadway 
Fall-Winter 
Equipment 
Special Hunting 

and Sports Clothing 


Superior Camp 
Bedding 


Genuine 
Hudson’s 
Bay Co. 
*Point’”’ Blanket\ 
Garments 
IGHT andday, 
you will have 
complete comfort 
in your Abercrom- 
bie’s Clothes and 
Bedding. The best 


known = materials, 
designed and made 


up to meet rigorous hunting conditions. 
Over 30 years’ experience equipping lead- 


ing exploring expeditions. 
Abercrombie’s special ‘“Snug-Jack” 


illustrated, 


Field 


patch is really the more practical of the 
two. To apply one of these, cut out a strip 
or small square of silk, preferably trans- 
parent in color, for then it will scarcely 
be noticed. Varnish it thoroughly on one 
side and then lay it over the leak, varnish 
side down, as you'd stick a postage stamp 
on an envelope. Later, varnish the upper 
side of the patch. A liquid canoe cement 
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to the bottom of the craft and then sold- 
ered in, so to say, by holding a hot coal 
over it. If you heat the gum separately, it 
isn’t a bad idea to add a little grease to 
it. Then the gum is not as likely to crack, 

It is well to bear in mind that when 
water gets to the vitals of a canoe and 
remains there, the canoe begins to weak- 
en. As a rule, there is no special harm 


made of genuine Hudson’s Bay “Point’’ blanket; 
price $25. Colors: gray, khaki, scarlet, green or 
white, with black border stripe. Parka Shirt, same 
material and colors, $25. Parkas in three styles. 
Plaid Hunting Jackets, Mackinaws and Forestry 
cloth Breeches, Swiss “helmet”? Caps. Best Mitts, 
Socks, sheepskin Moccasins, Boots. Abercrombie’s 
“Winterobe” Sleeping Robe—balloon cloth cover, 
lamb’s wool bat interlining and camel’s wool blanket 
lining; price $40.00. Write for Fall-Winter Catalog, 
prices and order blank. 
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You should always treat a canoe very gently when you land 
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ean be used in place of varnish. No tacks 
are necessary. 

Whenever small cracks develop in the 
flooring of your craft, it is a good idea 
to cover them with strip patches of this 
sort. I once owned an all-wood canoe 
with a stoved-in bow that I covered mere- 
ly with a silk patch. It stayed water-tight 
for years. 

The best way to repair a canoe with a 
canvas patch is to paint both sides of a 
small square of canvas with white lead, 
tuck it under the canvas covering of the 
canoe and nail both down with small cop- 
per tacks. Later, give it a couple of coats 
of varnish. In the case of a bad hole that 
runs through planking, it may be advis- 
able to reinforce matters further with silk 
patches both outside and inside. A very 
big hole may require a strip of cedar. 

A wood patching job often requires 
close figuring. It’s usually best to fit and 
cut a pattern of cardboard and then cut 
your wood patch from that. To curve a 
strip of stiff wood, wet one side and heat 
the other. Sometimes a cigar box may 
serve as excellent material for a cedar 
patch. Whenever screws are used, be very 
pene not to split the wood. Cover the 
threads of the screws with paraffin or 
grease, 

Whenever you go canoeing, it is advis- 
able to carry with you a mending kit in 
case you spring a leak. If you haven't a 
kit, the next best thing is a candle. Mere- 
ly light it and allow the wax to drip into 
the hole. Frequently a sizable hole can 
be filled in this fashion. On some occa- 
sions, it is advisable first to fill the crack 
or hole with moss or something else of 
the sort and then seal it up with the wax. 

Adhesive tape and electrician’s tape are 
sometimes used for stopping leaks. They’re 
better than nothing at all but not as good 
as a candle. Tape doesn’t stick well to a 
wet surface. It’s best to dry it first—and 
| also, warm the tape. 

The original forest repair method is 
spruce pitch or gum. The gum has to be 
| heated, either over the fire or applied cold 





from a small injury unless it is neglected. 
Even the slightest of injuries received by 
a canoe during its use should receive im- 
mediate attention. You can slowly but 
surely wreck a canoe without the damage 
becoming apparent for some time. Taking 
pains to retain the original sturdiness of 
one’s canoe is well worth while, 


We offer $550.00 worth of prizes for 
photographs. Read the details on page 87. 


TURKEYS AND TURKEY 
BUZZARDS 


OME time ago, one of our corres- 

pondents, Mr. Landon C. Painter, 
brought some interesting facts to our 
attention. Living in that grand old state 
of Virginia, he has had ample opportunity 
to become acquainted with both turkeys 
and turkey buzzards. 

Mr. Painter believes that the increase 
in turkeys from year to year is not in 
proportion to the number of breeding birds 
present in a given territory. There are 
others, too, who think this way. Our 
correspondent is convinced that there must 
be some explanation for this state of affairs. 

Among other things, he says that, in 
all probability, old boy buzzard has a 
hand in the business. These birds are pro- 
tected in some states, due to the fact that 
they are regarded as valuable scavengers. 
In practically all the Middle Atlantic and 
Southern States, however, with the ex- 
ception of Georgia, they are now unpro- 
tected. Mr. Painter states that they have 
caused the destruction of countless hogs 
by spreading hog cholera, to say nothing 
of their killing whole litters of young 
pigs and lambs. Many instances of buz- 
zards having mutilated and maimed such 
animals have also been noted—tails bitten 
off, holes eaten in their hips and eyes 
gouged out. 

A friend of Mr. Painter’s recently no- 
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ticed a buzzard up in a pine tree appar- 
ently busily engaged in trying to get at 
something in a hole in the tree. Upon 
investigating shortly afterwards, two half 
grown horned owls were found dead. 

~ Our correspondent knows of an instance 
where a buzzard destroyed a wild turkey 
nest containing 25 eggs. 

In the light of these and other facts, 
Mr. Painter would very much like to 
know what the experiences of some of 
our readers have been along these lines. 

Incidentally, he is also in favor of hav- 
ing all turkeys protected that have beards 
of less than a certain length—six inches, 
perhaps. There probably would not be 
very many turkeys killed the first year 
after such a law was passed. Three or 
four years later, however, there would 
be plenty of them with six inch beards. 

While we are on the subject of beards, 
it would be interesting to know just what 
percentage of turkey hens grow these 
appendages—at what age they grow them 
and the length they attain. 

Come on, some of you turkey hounds. 
Let us hear what you know about buzzards 
and beards. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CLOTHING FOR A HIKING TRIP 


Campinc Epitor: 

I am contemplating going on a hiking trip 
with a friend this fall. As I do not know just 
what our clothing should consist of I would ap- 
preciate your giving me a few pointers. 

Matt Danksos. 


Ans.—Clothing for hiking should be roomy, 
comfortable and at the same time strong enough 
to resist briars and brush. An ideal outfit con- 
sists of breeches, soft flannel shirt, and for cold 
weather a sheepskin coat or sweater and wind- 
breaker. The “town and country” type of coat is 
a good windbreaker. 

Shoes are very important. If the hiker intends 
to stick to roads, then almost any light, comfort- 
able shoe, such as the army shoe, will be suitable. 
If, however, one intends to traverse fields, woods 
and swamps, a good light and waterproof moc- 
casin is the proper rig; rubber bottom and 
leather top hunting shoes with two pairs of wool 
socks constitute an ideal wet and cold weather 
walking outfit. 

If you intend fo make a long trip you will need 
a pack which should contain nested cooking 
utensils, blanket and either sleeping bag or 
shelter half or light hiking tent to be erected 
for a temporary camp. Always include a first 
aid kit, containing adhesive tape, iodine, ban- 
dage, etc. 

CampinG Epitor. 


PITCHING TENTS UNDER TREES 


Campinc Eprtor: 

Is it true that a tent should never be pitched 
under any tree or does this apply to only cer- 
tain kinds of trees? I have never paid much 
attention to this on my camping trips. I would 
like your opinion on this matter. 

Rocer T. Frencu. 


Ans.—Generally speaking, it is not advisable to 
pitch a tent under any kind of tree. The reasons 
for this are several. 

If it rains, the drops will keep shedding down 
on your tent. During a severe wind storm, you 
may have a heavy limb or even the entire tree 
blown down on top of you. Such an experience 
would be none too pleasant—especially at night. 
Also during a thunder storm—well, you know 
what has always been said about taking shelter 
under a tree. Some people say a beech tree is 
perfectly safe during a thunder storm. It is 
probably true that this tree is the least liable of 
any to be struck, but it is a pretty sure bet that 
no tree is absolutely immune from being struck 
by lightning, 

Of course, dead trees are always to be avoided. 

If you could happen to pick out some site 
under a large healthy tree—more or less isolated 
or, at least, with no dead tree close by—there is 
probably no really good reason why you shouldn't 
pitch a tent under it. There would be very little 
danger, if any, under these circumstances, espe- 
cially if it was not a season for storms. And the 
shade from a large tree is often very pleasant. 

It is simply a matter that you will have to use 
your own judgment about. Sometimes, in heavily 
forested country, it is pretty difficult to find a 
site absolutely free from trees. But just bear in 
mind some of the things mentioned above, and 
you will not get in any trouble. 


Campina Eprror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 








Blaze your own trail 
but listen to experience about COFFEE 


AMP on wood-fringed lakes 

or bed down among tower- 
ing trees. Go up the streams by 
canoe or over the roads in a car. 
Let fancy dictate until you begin 
to plan for that fine rich coffee 
that makes camp life a luxury— 
then listen to the voice of ex- 
perience and provide G. Wash- 
ington’s Instant Coffee. 

This 100% pure coffee is sim- 
ply perfect in every way for the 
camper’s use. Its flavor is deli- 
cious, and it is always ready for 


instant use. Simply add hot water 
and serve. 

G. Washington’s Coffee is 
economical—a small can makes 
ten times as many cups as a can 
of ordinary coffee of equal size. 

If you have never used 
G. Washington’s Coffee, send 
for a free trial package—you will 
make it part of your standard 
equipment. 
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Ques. Where do the largest frogs exist 
and what is their weight? Are they edible? 

Ans. There is a species of frog in 
Africa that reaches a weight of ten pounds, 
and native tribes in French West Africa 
and the Camerons consider them a 
delicacy. 

Ques. How may poplar trees, the roots 
of which are stopping up sewers, be ex- 
terminated so that other trees may be 


planted? 


Ans. Girdle the trees in the early sum- 
mer and when the leaves die, cut tree as 
closely to the ground as possible. It might 
be wise, too, to bore holes in the face of 
stump and pour kerosene therein. 

Ques. What is the name of the black 
rose? 

Ans. It is known as the “Prince Camille 
de Rohan”. 

Ques. Will you identify the following 
animal which we found on the grounds of 
the hospital near 
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By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Write to the Bureau of Fisheries, Wash- 
ington, D. C., requesting Economic Cir- 
cular No. 20 entitled: “Caviar; What It 
Is and How to Prepare It”; also request 
list of publications on marketing fishery 
products. 


Ques. What are the largest clam shells 
of which there is any record? 

Ans. It is generally considered that the 
largest clam shells are a pair that weigh 
close to 550 pounds located in the Saint- 
Sulpice Cathedral, Paris. They have a 
length of five feet, five inches and a width 
of two feet, five inches. 


Ques. Are the loons found in the north 
woods edible? 

Ans. No, though some Indian tribes 
once ate them. Loons are protected by law. 

Ques. What kind of a bird is the dodo 
and when did it become extinct? 


Ans. It was a curious bird somewhat 
larger than the turkey and incapable of 








cat found in Central America and north- 
ward into Mexico. 


Ques. (1). Will you give me the scien- 
tific name of the butterfly that was once 
supposed to be a forerunner of death ina 
family? (2). Is it a cricket that is called 
the “death watch”? 


Ans. (1). The death’s head moth 
(Acherontia atropos), found in Great 
3ritain, is the one to which you have 
reference. The markings on head and 
thorax closely resemble a skull or death’s- 
head. (2). The “death watch” is the name 
given to several small types of beetle that 
produce clicking sounds throughout a 
silent house. 


Ques. (1). What are the different kinds 
of mange that attack a dog? (2). Are 
there any types of mange produced by 
bacteria or germs? (3). How can one 
distinguish mange from ecsema in a dog? 
Also, is all mange catching? 


Ans. (1). There are two forms of 


mange recognized: 





here? It was about 
the size of a mole 


and black. It had 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


sarcoptic and fol- 
licular. Sarcoptic 
mange is more easi- 








front feet like a 
mole and hind feet 
like a_ rat; tail 
about 2% inches 
long, but flat, and 
it apparently had no 
eyes. The most pe- 
culiar thing about it 
was its snout, as tt 
had thereon a fleshy 
thing and small 
fleshy, catfish-like 
whiskers growing 
around it like the 
petals of a daisy. 


Ans. From your 








description, the ani- 
mal is a star-nosed 
mole (Condylura 
cristata) which has 
a long thick tail 
and a fleshy, star- 
like appendage on 
the snout. It is 
found in the eastern 
portions of this 





“QHOOTING at Capenoch on the 26th of October 1904, my father 
shot a hen pheasant which fell on to a hare breaking from cover: 
the hare, which had not been shot at, appeared severely injured and after 
running about 150 yards fell over dead. A rabbit was disabled in exactly 
the same way, by a hen pheasant on 13th of November 1909, and I have 
heard of a grouse which, “towering” when shot, fell on another grouse 
with such force as to kill it.” 

From: “Record Bags and Shooting Records” by Hugh S. Gladstone 


ly treated than the 
follicular type in 
which the parasites 
bury _ themselves 
deeply, following 
the hair follicles 
and the glands. (2). 
Both types of 
mange are caused 
by parasites— 
mange parasites. 
(3). Mange (espe- 
cially sarcoptic, the 
common type) may 
be distinguished 
from eczema by its 








tendency to spread 
and its peculiar 
odor, but micro- 
scopic examination 
for mange parasites 
is recommended as 
a real diagnosis. All 
mange is_ highly 
contagious but the 
follicular type 
seems less so than 








country. 


Ques. Is there such an animal as the 
sea pig? 

Ans. The name is sometimes given to 
the porpoise. 

Ques. Do all twining vines twine in the 
same direction? 

Ans. A great majority of plants twine 
to the left. Among those that twine to the 
right are hop and honeysuckle. 


Ques. (1). What type of turtle is the 
green turtle and is it found in mid-western 
streams? (2). Where can I obtain direc- 
tions as to the making of caviar from 
sturgeon eggs and also where can this 
product be sold? 

Ans. (1). The turtle properly called 
the “green turtle” is a marine form taken 
principally off the coast of Florida. (2). 


flight. It once inhabited the island of 
Mauritius but became extinct some years 
after 1680. The tooth-billed pigeon of the 
Samoas is considered by some scientists 
to be the nearest living relative of the 
dodo. 


Ques. When are the dog days? 


Ans. Usually they are reckoned from 
July 3rd to August 11th. 


Ques. In northern Mexico a few years 
ago, our party shot a rather small animal 
which an educated Mexican claimed was 
a wildcat but it did not resemble our 
northern wildcats. It was a tawny or red- 
dish color, with a long slender body and 
short front legs. Can you identify it from 
this short description? 


Ans. It was probably an eyra, a wild- 


é 


the sarcoptic. 
Ques. How long is it before young 
grouse begin to fly? 
Ans. Approximately ten days from the 
date of hatching. 


Ques. What was the name of _ the 
British regiment that first used rifles en- 
tirely and what kind of guns were they? 


Ans. You have reference to the British 
Rifle Brigade formed in 1800 as the 95th 
Regiment, armed with a flint-lock rifle 
known as “Baker’s Rifle”, weighing 914 
pounds. It was a 20-bore with seven 
grooves making a quarter-turn in the 30- 
inch barrel. 


Ques. What bird was once said to be 
the most numerous in the world? 


Ans. Darwin once stated, at the same 
time qualifying the statement with another 
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that 1t was unverifiable, that he believed 
the common fulmar (petrel), a sea bird 
frequenting the northern seas, was the 
most abundant of birds. 


Ques. If the fangs of a rattlesnake are 
pulled, is the snake harmless thereafter? 


Ans. The rattlesnake will be harmless 
until its reserve fangs grow in. Nature 
provides him with another set when he 
loses the old ones. 


Ques. Does the bite of a copperhead, 
rattlesnake or moccasin kill any of the 
different species of king snake? 


Ans. Experiments have proven that 
king snakes are apparently immune to the 
venom of poisonous snakes. 


Ques. Will you advise me whether the 
spruce partridge is the same bird as the 
birch partridge? 

Ans. The former is the Canada grouse, 
of which there are three sub-species and 
the latter is the ruffed grouse, of which 
there are four sub-species. Birch partridge 
is the name given the ruffed grouse in our 
Northeastern States. 


Ques. For the purpose of identification, 
what kind of a fin has the bow-fin or dog- 
fish on its back? 


Ans. The dorsal fin of the dogfish 
reaches from a short distance back of its 
head almost to its tail. It is a long level 
fin. 


Ques. (1). Does a rabbit sleep with its 
eyes open or does he half close them when 
he sleeps? (2). Does a snake have eye- 
lids? 


Ans. (1). Your letter was interesting. 
In a wild state rabbits, no doubt, sleep 
with their eyes closed, though the slight- 
est premonition of danger may cause 
them to open immediately. To compare 
this, note how tame rabbits sleep. (2). 
True snakes have no eye-lids. 


Ques. (1). What is the fastest swim- 
ming fish? (2). What references can you 
give me on the statement in your column 
a month or so ago that the deer bot-fly 
travels at speed of 800 miles per hour? 
(3). Have pigeons ever been timed for 
speed? 


Ans. (1). The Bureau of Fisheries 
states that the bonito, of the mackerel 
family, is probably the fastest swimmer. 
Of course it is almost impossible to give 
a definite statement on this question. (2). 
Scientific Monthly, April, 1926; Journal 
New York Entomological Society, Sep- 
tember, 1928. Reference is also made to 
Dr. Charles H. T. Townsend, biologist 
and entomologist, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
South America. (3). Pigeons have been 
timed at speeds approaching very closely 
a mile a minute for short spurts of speed. 


Ques. Where can I obtain a detailed 
description of how Indians dressed the 
pelts of animals they killed? 


Ans. I would advise that you consult 
the public library in your city, requesting 
the item on “Skin and Skin Dressing”, 
pages 591 to 594, Vol. 2, Bulletin 30, Hand- 
book of the American Indians, Bureau 
of American Ethnology. 


Editor’s Note 


Why not use these “1001 Questions and 
Answers” in an “Ask Me Another” con- 
test? Shoot the questions at your friends 
some evening when time hangs heavy on 
your hands or while you are sitting around 
the campfire. It will be good fun. It is 
also a splendid way of increasing your 
knowledge of natural history and the out- 
doors. This is just a little suggestion. 
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WHEN IS 
A LIGHTHOUSE 


LIGHTLESS? 


HE answer is: When it’s a radio beacon. ... We still need lighted light- 
houses, but these are being supplemented with lightless beacons which 
pierce the densest fog with their invisible radio beams. 

Small automatic electric plants supply the current for these modern light- 
houses. They run a few minutes, stop, start again. Hour after hour, week 
after week, they keep it up. In thick weather they run ceaselessly, flashing 
the guiding signal to anxious ships out in the blinding fog. 

Just the job for a Kohler Electric Plant! And Kohler plants you'll find, 
giving radio-compass bearings from Point Arena, California; from Punta 
Mala, the “Bad Cape” at the Pacific gate to the Panama Canal; from Seal 
Island, Nova Scotia — to name only part of the Kohler-equipped stations 
maintained by the United States and Canada. 


Camps and clubs use Kohler Electricity 


“Just the job for a Kohler Electric Plant.”. . . It’s hard to figure what isn’t a 
job for these versatile machines, so capable in their performance of every 
sort of emergency or everyday service. 

Especially noteworthy is the preference won by these plants among 
owners of country homes, camps, and game clubs, who particularly value 
the convenience of 110-volt current and the absence of storage batteries. 
Mail the coupon for information about models from 800 watts to 10 K.W. 
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Kohler Co. ae 2 On One 2 oe 4) ee Shipping Point 


Founded 1873 Sheboygan, Wis. 
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NO-BATTERY TORCH 


A mechanical flashlight requiring No Bat- 
teries. Winding the handle gives a continu- 
ous light anytime—anywhere. Not affected 
by moisture, heat or cold. Guaranteed. 


CAMPBELL MFG. CO., Long Branch,N. J.,U.S. A. 


Used by Byrd Antarctic Expedition and Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt Expedition 
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SMALL COVERS 
(Continued from page 93) 


What a revelation of speed a late grouse 
can show as he roars up over one of these 
old gray ledges! What glorious contrasts 
of color—the massed russet of banked 
beech leaves, the grateful dark green of 
the spruces, the cool gray of the ledge, 
the mottled markings of cream and 
black and brown of the rushing par- 
tridge. 

Surely it is not all gunning to gun. 
Often there is a vista from these old 
ledges which defies pen or brush. I catch 
myself, just as perhaps you have done, 
standing for untold moments, forgetful of 
the grouse, just as the sun stands await 
at the great portal of the west. Over the 
far sweep of valley evening sounds come 
up with a sweet, peaceful hush. 

The valley stream is a ribbon of silver 
now. The foot-hill tops burn orange with 
bonfires of glory. And yonder on the far 
horizon, great fans of lilac stream like 
searchlights down the mountain folds as 
the great autumn sun finds the black lace- 
work of a mountain saddle and is gone, 
leaving that dreamy, magical hush of the 
fall twilight opalescent in its softness. Is 
it a hint ‘of the summer of All Saints to 
come? It is a promise. Already the eve- 
ning star hangs again in the western sky 
to light you home. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST SHOT 
(Continued from page 31) 


down as pure fakes. Mechanically it 
wasn't possible for us to kill game at 
such long ranges. At any range up to 
two hundred yards, however, we usually 
managed to give a pretty good account 
of ourselves. 

Practice is the thing that makes a good 
rifleman, and practice is indispensable. 
No man was ever a good shot without it. 
I practiced for years to attain quickness 
in shooting. In time I became wonderfully 
adept and “could work the lever of my old 
rifle so fast that it sounded for all the 
world like a modern automatic. 

Often I have fired out over a lake, 
shooting six times before the first bullet 
hit the water. I have shot three objects 
in the air at the same time, and have hit 
two or three chunks of coal after throw- 
ing one large piece into the air and break- 
ing it into smaller ones by my first shot. 
That takes practice. 

One of my favorite stunts—I showed 
this to General Sheridan—was to single 
out an old buffalo bull on the plains about 
two hundred yards away and shoot six 
bullets at him as fast as I could work the 
lever. Then I would drop the butt of my 
rifle to the ground before the first bullet 
hit him. I could count those bullets hitting 
his old hide just as fast as you could 
clap your hands, each one knocking up 
puffs of dust. 

You cannot do shooting like that with- 
out practice—without unending practice. 
Nothing will supplant practice in shoot- 
ing. And that is a lesson for you modern 
riflemen to learn. 

In my earlier days I used to shoot with 
shotgun, rifle and pistol, and thought my- 
self supreme with all three. But I soon 
learned that if I wanted to be a great 
rifle shot I would have to forego practic- 
ing much with a shotgun. It spoiled me 
for rifle shooting to shoot much with a 
shotgun; so I gave up the shotgun en- 
tirely. 

I also learned from experience that I 
had to use the same kind of rifle if I 
wanted to do my best. I was in the habit 
of using several different types and 
weights of rifles. Some were long-bar- 
reled single shots, some repeaters, some 


short carbines. All had different weights, 
different balances, and required different 
amounts of muscle and nerve energy to 
use. That was ruining my expertness, | 
discovered I had to standardize on one, 
which I did. 

My dear old friend Diamond Dick 
Tanner—now known to the world as Dr, 
Richard M. Tanner of Norfolk, Nebraska 
—was without question the greatest pis- 
toleer the world has ever produced or 
likely will ever produce. He was the most 
masterful man with a pistol I ever say, 
and I knew Wild Bill Hickok and others 
of the great men of the frontier. 

Diamond Dick and I used to shoot much 
together a few years ago. One day | 
asked him to what he owed his success, 
and he told me it was to his concentrating 
on one particular type of arm and using 
nothing but that. He had his pair of pistols 
and would use no other. He had learned 
the same thing I had learned about shoot- 
ing—that a man can’t be an expert with 
every gun that comes along. 

One time I spent two weeks with Wild 
Bill Hickok down in the Boston moun- 
tains camping, just we two together. Wild 
Bill was always one of my closest friends, 
and I thought a good deal of him. He 
was a wonderful man, by the way—not 
a murderous killer, as he is pictured, 
There is a story about Wild Bill that has 
never been told. He has been misrepre- 
sented by his biographers. Some day I 
may get around to showing a picture of 
the real Wild Bill, which will surprise 
many students of frontier history. 

When Hickok and I camped together, 
I learned what many men couldn’t under- 
stand—the baffling secret of his skill with 
pistols. It was, after all, very simple. He 
practiced more than the others did. Every 
day we would go out and practice shooting, 
By the hour he would shoot his pistols 
empty, then reload them, then shoot them 
empty again. He told me then that he 
could shoot quicker and straighter than 
other men because he practiced more than 
other men did. 

And now you have my answer to the 
question of whether there are as good shots 
to-day as there used to be. There would 
be more if men had the practice which 
was a part of our life out on the plains. 
I don’t think for a minute that the art 
of shooting was given to my generation 
alone. It is purely a matter of prac- 
tice. I wouldn’t be satisfied to say that it 





Doc Carver has long been recog- 
nized as the world’s greatest rifle 
shot. Fred Kimble, the inventor of 
the clay pigeon, holds the same 
exalted position with the shotgun. 
“BURNING POWDER,” the 
story of Fred Kimble, which Mr. 
Roth has written in collaboration 
with this famous shot, will appear 
> - of the coming issues. Watch 
or it 











was only a matter of practice, for I be- 
lieve that an aptitude for shooting must 
be present first. 

The recipe for a great rifle shooter, 
then, is to take a man with a natural 
aptitude for shooting, give him a car- 
load of ammunition, require him to prac- 
tice every day for years and years, and 
the result will be a rifle genius. Such 
a man might be seized with an ambition 
to break my six-day record. If he is, I 
hope he succeeds in the undertaking. 
No man _ should punish himself so 
severely without some satisfaction or 
reward. 
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PHANTOMS OF THE FOREST 


(Continued from page 37) 
most hypnotized with the rapidity of the 
occurrence, I numbly realized it was time 
to stop him before he swept on and out 
of sight. e 

He was in easy range, and approaching 
with all the rapidity that muscle and 
momentum can give to a mature bear rush- 
ing downhill. I again raised my rifle. The 
gold bead stood out against that target of 
black fur like yellow letters on a black 
placard. The thought of missing never 
occurred to me. I took a careful, unhur- 
ried aim and fired. 

Instead of crashing to the ground as I 
expected, he came rushing on in the same 
straight line. It seemed impossible to have 
missed, yet he hadn’t even staggered. 
Frantically I jerked at the lever and fired 
again. My gun held only five shots, and I 
settled down into the sights and worked 
the lever desperately, trying to make each 
shot do the work. It seemed incredible 
that I could be missing him. But he 
charged forward with the directness of a 
cannon ball. Never staggering, never 
stumbling, not even swerving, on he came 
with great, powerful bounds. 


WAS desperate. He was getting away 

from me in spite of all I could do, and I 
knew it. I wasn’t trying any fancy shoot- 
ing. I wasn’t attempting to get in any 
particular shot. I was madly trying only 
to place a shot somewhere in the center 
of that. speeding ball of rising and fall- 
ing fur. He was directly opposite me as I 
fired my last shot. The next instant, he 
had rushed by and disappeared behind a 
small ridge. 

It all transpired so suddenly that it was 
like an onrushing wave sweeping over one 
and then vanishing. You know how I felt 
to have a chance like that and then miss 
it. No, you don’t know. You can’t ima- 
gine, unless you've tasted that particular 
brand of anguish, just how it feels to 
empty your gun at an old grandpop of 
a bear, and have him go rushing right 
on out of sight, leaving you standing 
there. 

Well, I didn’t stand there very long. I 
started after that bear as fast as I could 
run, trying to reload as I went. I shoved 
three cartridges into my gun. Just as my 
fingers were closing around the fourth 
cartridge I glimpsed some fresh blood. I 
don’t know how land looked to Columbus, 
but I imagine that he felt almost as good 
as I did when I saw that bear paint. 

A few yards more and I came upon the 
bear—stone-dead. It seemed too good to be 
true. Slowly I went up to him, and with 
a gesture of mingled curiosity and ad- 
miration ran my fingers over his clean, 
glossy fur. I poked into the fur on one 
of his front paws and fingered his great 
black claws. With awe I lifted up the loose 
upper lip of his brown muzzle and viewed 
his enormous fangs. 

After a little, I stood off and gazed at 
his bulk. His huge broad head, his wide 
thick neck, his massive powerful shoulders 
and muscular forelegs were all mighty 
and ponderous. He seemed gigantic—a 
fitting standard to compare in the future 
with all large objects I might encounter, 
such as steamboats, locomotives, factories 
and the like. 

After I had spent many joyous and 
wondrous minutes examining and admir- 
ing my trophy, I attempted to dress him. 
Realizing that this was to be far different 
than butchering a mere deer, I stripped 
down to my undershirt in preparation for 
exploring bruin’s interior. He lay belly 
down, just as he fell, and I had to try 
three times before I could roll him over, 
proving how ponderous he really was. 

Then I found where my lead had struck 
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him. One shot had entered his skin just 
over the back-bone and then jumped out 
again without doing any damage. The 
other four shots had all taken effect. One 
had pierced his stomach and gone out the 
other side. Two others, no farther apart 
than the width of my thumb-nail, had 
gone between his lower ribs and also out 
on the other side. The other shot had 
struck just back of the left foreleg, strik- 
ing a rib and sending the bone splinters 
through both lungs, breaking a rib on the 
— side, and lodging just under the 
ide. 

When I had finished, I took a compass 
direction toward camp, blazing a trail with 
my hunting knife as I went. You may be- 
lieve that I made those blazes plentiful. 

It was Tracy’s day to tend camp, and I 
found him alone in the tepee. Together we 
went back and tried to drag the bear in. 
We made but little progress. The next day 
all three of us worked until dark. Finally, 
the following noon we reached camp with 
our prize, but we were worn out. Both 
Roy and Trace made a considerable num- 
ber of comments during the interval, 
advising me that if I couldn’t get along 
without killing bears, to do it closer to 
camp. 

When we got the bear hung up on a 
tripod close to the tepee, he certainly was 
a sight to make a hunter happy. Every 
little while I kept making excuses to crawl 
out of the tepee and take a look at him. 
I developed a wonderful thirst and was 
continually going outside for a drink of 
water. The boys must have wondered why 
I didn’t drink from the pail inside the 
tent. Maybe they knew. 

For two days we lolled about camp, 
resting. The second night I turned in early 
to prepare for a hard hunt on the morrow, 
our final day. 

At daybreak the next morning I crossed 
the steaming river and entered the forest. 
A succession of ridges rose before me like 
steps upon a ladder. Without undue noise 
I reached the top of the ridge. A small 
buck, unconscious of my presence, glided 
out of a balsam thicket to my right. In- 
stantly I raised my rifle and fired. The 
buck, another spike-horn, dropped, shot 
through the heart. 

This was the final trophy of an almost 
perfect camping trip. Game had been 
abundant. The three of us must have seen 
nearly forty deer. I had counted twenty- 
two myself. Our camp fare had been gar- 
nished with tender venison. In addition, 
we had two deer and a bear to bring home 
as well as a number of fine pictures, a bag 
of sweet balsam and several pounds of 
good spruce gum. 

And the wonderful part of it was that 
we had not taken advantage of any un- 
usual opportunities to achieve our good 
time. Any one else could have done as we 
did. We did not shoot on club grounds 
restricted to the majority of hunters; we 
hunted where any decent man is at liberty 
to go—in one of Father Knickerbocker’s 
state parks. Any one could have gone and 
done likewise on what the trip cost us— 
exactly $35 apiece, and that included 
nearly 800 miles of motoring. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 43) 


and migrated to so-called virgin waters. 
Too much _ civilization spoiled the 
fishing, they declared. However, much 
fishing and many power boats do not 
necessarily reduce the supply of fish nor 
diminish their size. 

To get back to my story, the wearisome 
day at last came to a close. The office 
was joyfully locked. Lunch and fishing 
tackle, which are a necessary part of the 
equipment on a trip of this kind, were 
hastily packed, and the drive to the lake 
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was made. While my better half prepared 
supper | I assembled my tackle, selected 
a favorite lure and set off in a well-directed 
course. I was soon favored with a wel- 
come strike and, after a little difficulty, 
had number one in the boat. A circle 
through deeper water, another strike—and 
the second thrill of the evening was ex- 
perienced. Two wall-eyes, weighing re- 
spectively 23% and 3% pounds, were 
carried in triumph to the cottage. 

Due to my successful angling, the meal 
of which we then partook was heartily 
enjoyed, after which my wife accepted 
an invitation to accompany me and 
make another try. Two fish in succession 
were evidence enough that more thrills 
were bound to occur. 

This time I selected a different course, 
taking in some of the deeper parts of the 
lake, Wall-eyes have a shy disposition 
and, as a rule, prefer to stay in deep water. 
A variety of courses was taken with no 
results. I had in mind changing lures, but 
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boat was an obstruction with which I did 
not wish to contend in trying to land a 
fish, 

It seemed an age before I could bring 
that fish up to the boat—or rather, the 
boat back to where the fish lived. Then it 
appeared that he had gone down to China. 
His wisdom being in accordance with his 
age, he tried out all the tactics known to 
fish ingenuity. The trouble was, he did 
most of them directly under the boat. It 
required the speed of an acrobat on my 
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in two. COMPANY 
I have heard it said that a wall-eye of Dept, F. 
more than average size hasn’t much fight 76-80 Traverse St. Boston, Mass. 
in it. I was convinced to the contrary, 
however. 
To land this monster was the next prob- 
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lem confronting me. Finally, a few more 
attempts to bring him to the surface 
proved successful. A roll over on his 
side, a hand thrust into his gills, a hoist 
into the boat, and the deed was accom- 
plished. We gazed upon his huge form as 
it lay in the bottom of the boat. Thus 
— a mighty struggle and a perfect 
ay. 

We immediately rowed back to the cot- 
tage, dissembled our tackle, loaded up the 
car and proceeded back to town. Here the 
fish was put on display and viewed by 
many sportsmen. The next morning, we 
drove to the city and delivered it to a 
prominent taxidermist. It now hangs on 
our dining-room wall. When I gaze on 
this beautiful fish, it brings back fond 
memories of the struggle which took place 
in Crystal Lake on the evening of June 

, 

The fish weighed 11 pounds 12 ounces, 
and measured 32% inches in length and 
184 in girth. The tackle I used consisted 
of a Shakespeare rod, reel and line. The 
lucky lure was a Heddon Game Fisher. 
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THE GREEDY GREAT 
NORTHERN 


By Seth Briggs 

HE great northern pike, Esor 

lucius, is not appreciated in the 

United States and Canada as much 

as he deserves to be. In England, 
and particularly on the Continent, he is 
favored by many anglers. Some of the 
older books tell about fishing for great 
pike as far back as the thirteenth century, 
especially in Germany. Many strange and 
weird tales are related of their size and 
ferocity. Pike up to two hundred pounds 
and more are supposed to have been 
caught. They were also said to have swal- 
lowed and eaten dogs and to snap at and 
break the legs of cows and sheep stand- 
ing in the water at the edge of a lake. 

Such wild stories, besides proving that 
fishermen were no more noted for 
veracity six or seven hundred 
years ago than they are today, 
show that old sox has occupied 
a prominent niche in the angling 
world for many generations. 

English literature on the pike 
is both ancient and profuse. Dear 
old Izaak, himself, devotes many 
pages to the habits of this fish 
and how best to angle for him. 
Poor fellow—he says, “Tis not to 
be doubted, but that they are bred, 
some by generation, and some not ; 
as namely, of a weed called pick- 
erelweed.” 

Probably the reason more at- 
tention is not accorded the great 
northern in this country is due to 
the fact that we have such an enor- 
mous variety of splendid game fish 
indigenous to both, our fresh 
and salt waters—trout of many 
species, bass, salmon, muskalonge, 
tarpon, tuna, sailfish, swordfish, 
etc. Few are the anglers who have 
caught any of the above mentioned 
fishes that would want to place 
a pike in a class with them from 
the standpoint of gameness. Amer- 
ica, also, is too young a nation to 
have had the opportunity to de- 
velop an angling tradition requir- 
ing contemplation and leisure. We 
want  action—concentrated in 
small doses. Our restless and un- 
bounded energy finds its match in 
that of a tarpon, salmon or bass. 

Be that as it may, Esox lucius 
is a fish that will test the wits and 
ingenuity of almost any angler— 
providing suitable tackle and 
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for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
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Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 








methods are used in angling for him. 
There are those, in fact, who claim that, 
under identical conditions, it is impossible 
to distinguish the fighting qualities of a 
large pike from those of a musky. I be- 
lieve, that under certain circumstances, 
this is pretty nearly right. 

I do know, however, that there are 
plenty folks who can’t tell a pike from a 
musky by the appearance of the fish. Since 
several noted ichthyologists have argued 
themselves purple over this matter, I don't 
know as we ordinary fellows are to be 
blamed for occasionally getting “balled 


A perfect specimen of great northern pike. The 


ings are typical 
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up.” In fact, one of our leading fish cul- 
turists recently made the statement that 
the muskalonge is only a sub-species of 
the great northern pike—a sort of color 
phase, as it were. He said that, under 
certain conditions of environment, Esox 
lucius developed into what is commonly 
regarded as a muskalonge. What I can’t 
get through my head is why, if this is 
true, muskalonge are never found in Eng- 
land, Europe or Asia. Certainly, some 
conditions, somewhere on one of those 
continents, would be suitable for chang- 
ing a pike into a musky. 

Furthermore, it hardly seems possible 
that the squamation, or scaling of the 
cheeks and gill covers, of these fish would 
be altered by environmental circum- 
stances. This factor has always been 
regarded as an infallible guide in dis- 
tinguishing muskalonge, pike and pickerel 
from each other. This formula has been 
given so often, it hardly bears 
repetition, but here goes: Both 
the cheeks and gill covers of the 
pickerel are fully scaled; in the 
great northern pike the whole 
cheek and only the upper half of 
the gill cover; and in the musky 
only the upper half of both the 
cheek and gill cover have scales. 


mark- 


T has been scientifically demon- 
strated under artificial condi- 

tions, that hybrids of the pickerel 
and pike may occur. Whether 
they happen in nature or not, has, 
I believe, not been definitely de- 
termined, though it is by no means 
beyond the range of possibility. 
Those bred under artificial cir- 
cumstances showed a degree of 
gill cover squamation intermedi- 
ate between that of the two species. 
If, therefore, you ever find a fish 
whose gill covers do not measure 
up exactly to the formula given 
above, you have located, in all 
probability, a hybrid between the 
pike and the pickerel. 

The methods of angling for the 
great northern are about as varied 
as his choice of lures, both natural 
and artificial. Bait casting, fly 
fishing, bait fishing, trolling, strip 
casting—they all work at certain 
times and places. We would need 
nothing less than a book to go 
into detail about all of them— 
and then the last word wouldn't 
be told. So just let us take a 
squint at two or three of the pop- 
ular types of pike fishing. 

At the top of the list, as being 
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favored by most anglers, is bait casting. 
Many advocate the regulation bass tackle, 
and with a few reservations, I agree. 
There are a number of bamboo bait cast- 
ing rods on the market that are altogether 
too light. But those weighing from 5 to 
6 ounces and which are 5 to 5% feet in 
length are absolutely “hunky-dory”—as 
are also the better grade of steel rods. 
No use in having your tackle too heavy. 
That’s the trouble! This matter of heavy 
tackle for pike has been overdone and 


The amiable countenance of a great north- 
ern pike 

that’s why a lot of folks don’t get any 
kick out of it. Thirty and forty pound pike 
are not in the majority and who wouldn't 
take a chance on breaking his rod if there 
was one of these babies around the corner? 
For any average pike, 5 to 15 pounds, the 
heavier of the regulation bass bait casting 
rods are just right. 

I do think, however, that the reel should 
be somewhat larger than that ordinarily 
used in bass fishing. It’s a nice feeling 
to have from 50 to 75 yards of a 24 thread 
line, and most of the bass reels will not 
hold this much. Some advocate 18 thread 
lines. Not bad—but your line gets an awful 
lot of abuse in this kind of fishing and I 
think the heavier of the two is the better. 
But for the love of Mike, use a bronze 
wire leader. If you want to know why, 
stick your fist down a pike’s mouth some 
time. 

For trolling, you can really use the same 
outfit, though some like a longer rod. I 
rather favor a 7 or 7% foot bait rod, 
myself, but I can’t think of any reason for 
getting all hot and bothered if you haven't 
got one. But here is where your larger 
reel comes in mighty handy. It is often 
necessary to have out about 30 yards of 
your line—and, believe me brother, a fair 
reserve on your reel frequently goes a 
long ways toward assuring a happy ending 
for the party in the boat. 


AIT fishing is mighty popular, too— 

and here again I would not advocate 
getting all upset if I had only a bait cast- 
ing rod, only don’t try to cast a whole live 
fish weighing a pound with it. You'll 
ruin your rod. Some people have the idea 
that using a big bait means a big fish. 
Perhaps it does, at times. But I haven't 
seen this system work often enough that 
I would be ready to sign my name on the 
dotted line of an affidavit to that effect. 
It seems to me that a chub or a minnow 
5 to 7 inches long is about big enough to 
catch pike of a size suitable for handling 
on such a rod. A bait that big is certainly 
sufficiently large for handling successfully 
on an ordinary bamboo bait casting rod. 








OUT-O-DOORS 
LEATHER 


CLOTHING 





Town anv Country leather wind- : . 
breakers and jackets similar in style to the LeaTHer és the material 


illustrations are made in a variety of se- for sports clothing 

lected leathers in all desirable colors. 
Here's the coat for you . . . a Town and Country leather 
jacket. Slip your arms through the sleeves. See how easily and 
gracefully the pliant jacket adjusts itself to your shoulders 
and allows perfect freedom of action. 

Town and Country Clothing is made by men who know the 
requirements of sport. Something of the bracy outdoors is in 
these leather coats. 

Wear one next time you go gunning. Wear one when you 
are just loafing out of doors. You'll understand why the Town 
and Country label is famous. 

There's a coat for every sport. Only the finest prime 
domestic and imported leathers are used... . Your 


local dealer carries Town and Country out-o-doors 
clothing or can get it for you. Write us for booklet. 


GUITERMAN BROTHERS 
AP) Originators of cold-resisting clothing CSS 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





—“caught more fish 


—and bigger ones” 


on the Oriental! 


I took my wife fishing last summer to 
Munuscong Bay, St. Mary’s river, 
upper Michigan. Here all the natives 
were using .... ... . lure, and it 
was about the only lure the small store 
was carrying. I was anxious to catch 
fish, so bought one too. First morning 
out the Indian guide and I both used 
° o Mrs. Warner I gave 
your Oriental Wiggler—and she not 
only caught more fish than we did, but 
also bigger ones! Next day it was the 
same story—again she caught more and 
bigger fish! Well, after that I couldn’t 
get my hands on that lure again, and 
the result was I had to make a trip of 
16 miles to Sault Ste. Marie to get one 
for myself. Before I left Munuscong, 
the little store was carrying them. I en- 
close snapshot of Mrs. Warner and 
one of her catches. 
A. C. Warner, 
Toledo, O. 


HIS is the Oriental Wiggler that Mr. 

Warner turned over to his wife, with such 
remarkable results. Try it on your late season 
fishing trips this year. 


The Oriental comes in % or % oz.—Black and 
White, Yellow and White, or Red and White. 
$1.00. 


Ask your dealer to show you the complete line of 
Foss Pork Rind Minnows. They’re fish-getters, every 
one of them! Their great popularity everywhere there’s 
enough water to float a fish 

proves exceptional efficiency 

under almost any and all 

conditions. 


Shimmy Wiggler $1.00. % or % oz. Brass or nickel 
finish—different colored streamers. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with these lures, and 


with the genuine Al. Foss pork strips, send us his 
name and the price and we'll furnish you direct. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnoys 


2891 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Fly fishing for pike, as a rule, is not 
very profitable. It requires tackle that the 
average fisherman is not willing to invest 
in. Even if he does own such an outfit, 
his luck is apt to be conspicuous by its 
absence. For all except the most experi- 
enced fly fishermen, a trout rod is out of 
the question—and, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, so is a bass fly rod weighing as 
much as six ounces, The only thing left 
is a dry fly salmon rod or a light grilse 
rod weighing from 10 to 12 ounces. These 
wands run up into money and they are 
really not worth it as far as pike fishing 
is concerned. If I felt an uncontrollable 
desire to try a fly on old Esox, I, per- 
sonally, would be inclined to recommend 
an inexpensive heavy bass fly rod—the 
heavier the better—even if it has enough 
kinks and twists in it to give an eel rheu- 
matism. Then you won't cry if it does 
snap. You certainly don’t have to be over 
fussy how you present your fly and fur- 
thermore, any old piece of millinery, pref- 
erably made of bucktail with some red 


in it, will do the trick. Here again, your 
reel, too, can be a makeshift, because 
nothing less than a small salmon reel is 
really adequate as far as size goes. So 
make any reel that holds your line do. 
This may all sound like bad advice for 
Seth Briggs to hand out. All I’m trying 
to say is, don’t spend a lot of money on 
fly tackle for pike. It’s just not worth it, 

I haven’t said much, if anything, about 
the habits of greedy Esox lucius, Esq, 
but we will have to leave that for another 
time. Suffice to say, he will take, under 
certain circumstances, about anything you 
might choose to offer him. Flies, bugs, 
feather minnows, spoons, spinners and 
plugs are among the artificial baits—and 
chubs, suckers, perch, sunfish, bluegills, 
worms, frogs and mice in natural baits, 
He’s not an epicure and he’s greedy, fero- 
cious, pugnacious and crafty. So if that 
won't be enough to hold you for a little 
while, go out and fish for the beggar and 
perhaps you'll discover a few more attri- 
butes that I forgot to mention. 


STREAM BOTTOM ORGANISMS AND THEIR 
PLACE IN TROUT DIET 
By Dr. P. R. Needham 


(Instructor in Entomology at Cornell University) 


N a previous article entitled, “Stream 

Drift Foods and Their Place in Trout 
Diet,” the writer gave a few observations 
on the productivity of four types of stream 
environments on drift foods, coupled with 
stomach examinations of 147 trout. This 
article will attempt to give a few observa- 
tions on stream bottom organisms, to- 
gether with the amounts of strictly aquatic 
foods which were found in these same 
147 trout stomachs. 

Stream bottom organisms are made 
up largely of water-inhabiting insect 
larvae which later in their lives emerge 
from the water as winged adults. The 
insects represented include stone-fly and 
may-fly nymphs, caddis-fly larvae and 
pupae, true fly or two-winged fly larvae 
and pupae, dragon-fly and damsel-fly 
nymphs, aquatic beetle and alder-fly lar- 
vae and a few other forms of little im- 
portance as fish food. Of the forms which 
pass their entire life cycle in the water, 
various fishes, crustaceans (shrimps and 
crayfish), snails and clams are of great 
importance as food. Space is too limited 
here to give recognition to characters and 
life histories of the various animals. 

In order to study stream bottom organ- 
isms quantitatively, a special apparatus 
consisting of a galvanized iron box, open 
at both ends, 18 inches deep and exactly 
12 inches square, was constructed. This 
was pushed into stream beds in any pool 
or riffle selected for study and all the ani- 
mals caught inside were dipped out with 
a strainer dipper. Figure 1 shows this 
apparatus. Thus, all the potential fish-food 
organisms from one square foot of stream 
bottom could be collected during one set- 
ting of the box at any point selected for 
study. After collection, the organisms 


| were brought to the laboratory, sorted 


from the trash and weighed. Later they 
were resorted and counted according to 
groups and the results tabulated. By add- 
ing the figures from a large series of unit 
area studies, it was possible to estimate 
the relative abundance of each class of 
aquatic food. Much more data than is pre- 
sented here was obtained with this method, 
such as comparative richness of riffles and 
pools, productivity of various types of 
bottom and of various types of aquatic 
plant beds, etc. This I hope to give in 
future reports. 

The profile, Figure 2, shows the rela- 
tive abundance of each group of organ- 
isms as they are found in the streams of 


central New York State. May-fly nymphs 
constituted the most abundant single trout 
food element in the streams studied, form- 
ing approximately 37 per cent, by number, 
of all the organisms collected. Caddis- 
fly larvae and pupae were second in num- 
bers forming over 21 per cent. May-fly 
nymphs, while being much more abundant 
than caddis larvae and pupae, probably 
do not actwally offer as much food to 
trout for two reasons; first, their average 
body size is much smaller than the aver- 
age body size of the caddis larvae and 
pupae; and second, the nymphs live 
mostly among the stones and gravel or 
buried in stream bottoms where they are 
quite inaccessible to trout. Most caddis 
larvae and pupae, on the other hand, live 
in conspicuous portable cases or in shel- 


Figure 1—Galvanized iron box and sieve 
dipper used in bottom study 


ters, fastened to stones, where they may 
readily be seen by trout. At another point 
we will look at the actual consumption of 
these foods by trout. 

Stone-fly nymphs and two-winged fly 
larvae and pupae were found to be about 
equally abundant. Beetle larvae were rela- 
tively scarce, which is not surprising, as 
most of these larvae live in warmer water 
in quiet pools and ponds. Crayfish and 
shrimps were scarce in the streams 
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studied. In some waters shrimps will 
often be found by the million but only in 
streams in which much aquatic vegetation 
has developed and where the amount of 
dissolved carbonates in the water is 
suitable. 

Let us now look to the actual consump- 
tion of these foods by trout. The table 
below gives the gist of our findings. As 
stated previously, the average length of 
the 147 trout which were examined was 
6% inches. These are considered as small 
adults, since trout of this size will spawn. 
Comparison of available aquatic fish 
foods in stream bottoms with aquatic 

foods consumed by trout. 


Kind of food Aquatic foods Aquatic foods 
from trout from stream 
stomachs* bottoms** 

No. Per cent No. Per cent 

May-fly nymphs 356 30.12 2316 36.90 

Caddis-fly 

larvae and pupae 528 44.67 1335 21.27 

Stone-fly 

nymphs 41 3.47 921 14.67 

Two-winged fly 

larvae and pupae 187 15.82 869 13.84 

Beetle larvae 33 2.79 476 7.58 


Crayfish and 

shrimps 14 1.18 235 3.74 

Miscellaneous 23 1.94 125 1.99 
Totals 1182 99.99 6277 99.98 


*Based on microscopical examination of 
stomach contents of 32 rainbow, 6 brown 
and 109 brook trout. 

**Based upon unit area bottom studies. 


Caddis larvae and pupae were eaten 
more by trout than any other single food 
element, forming 44.67 per cent or about 
half, by. number, of the forms they had 
consumed. May-fly nymphs, two-winged 
fly larvae and pupae were second and 
third respectively, in order of consump- 
tion. Beetle larvae, stone-fly nymphs, 
crayfish and shrimps were consumed in 
very small numbers. The column headed 


May-fly 
nymphs 











Caddis-fly larvae and 
pupae 


Stone-fly nymphs 


Two-winged fly larvae and 
pupae 
Beetle larvae 


Crayfish and shrimps 


Miscellaneous 





0 3 6 9 12 15 18 21 24 27 30 33 36 39 42 45 
Figure 2—Showing the relative abundance 


of trout stream organisms—given in per 
cents by groups 


“Miscellaneous” includes a few dragon- 
fly nymphs, earthworms, alder-fly larvae, 
etc, none of which were consumed in 
sufficient quantities to be worthy of par- 
ticular notice. Only four minnows, small 
ones, were found in the 147 stomachs. 
Older trout tend to be much more canna- 
balistic than trout of this size, a fact which 
probably accounts for the scarcity of fish 
in their stomachs. 

In comparing the per cents available 
with those consumed of each class of food, 
some interesting points are at once evi- 
dent. For instance, why is it that caddis 
larvae and pupae forming only 21.27 per 
cent of available foods, formed 44.6 per 
cent of foods consumed? May-fly nymphs 
are shown to be more abundant in the 
stream bottoms than the caddis larvae and 
pupae but less were consumed by the trout. 
The answer to this question has been given 
above, viz.; due to their large average 
size and eiP of life, caddis larvae and 
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| Big Ones Prove It 


ATCHING really big fish right along means 
more than luck. And Zane Grey and other 
famous fishermen have caught so many World’s 
Record great game fish, year after year, with 
Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk Lines, that the 
distinct superiority of these long famous hand- 
laid linen lines is thereby most thoroughly proved. 
No matter where you fish, there is an Ashaway 
Line for your use of proved superiority. Ask any 
dealer. If not supplied, please write to us. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Leading Line Makers Since 1824 
Box 732, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


v Write for new book “More Fish Stories”"—FREE 


Above and below, the 
two extremes among 
more than forty differ- 
ent Ashaway Lines, 
which are all made in 
our own factory, sold 
and used around the 
entire world. 
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Newt Deal, Grand Rapids, Ind. writes: “Caught the limit of Small-mouths: 
Consider the TIN LIZ the best bait ever.” 


TIN LIz 





Famous Metal Minnow %-oz. . as above, $1.00. 
560m, Dab TBs acrscsecssessicmmeiecnsed $1.00 1-oz. Big Raa ca $1.10 
(Also made Weedless Same Price but Silver only) 


You see above the top-side view of a new, better, more natural artificial minnow. More perfect 
in every detail. Designed to swim on her side more like a real cripple than any other bait. Small 
but with a BIG action. No wonder she gets the fish! 


FRED ARBOGAST 
5 Barwell St. Ne a as 
AGood Old Fashioned Smo 


SMOKE 2 
— cob. 
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You’ve heard that 
before if you've 
done much fishing 
—you’ll hear it 
whenever you ask 
bait advice of fish- 
ermen who know. 


Kina Minnow Ners 


You'll be glad many times that you 
added a King Minnow Net to your equip- 
ment. Handy—light—sure—the King Min- 
now Net is unconditionally guaranteed for 
one year. 

Get one from your dealer or write direct. 


W. H. REISNER MFG. CO. 
356 N. Prospect St. Hagerstown, Md. 


$233. & 
21 inches lo ng toided 
$2.25 


$1 ‘inches long folded 
$2.75 


4x 4 ft. 
40 inches ins 
$3.2 


“BOOT-sOX 


tor comfori and warmth 
Teg 4 in any boot 


All wool—double heel and in- 
step for long wear—single toe 
prevents crowding—elastic et 
top to hold in place. Three lez 
lengths—6 in., $1.50; 14 in., $3; 
18 in., $3.50. If your dealer can 
notsupply you order direct from 
us sending size and dealer’s 
name. 


folded 





f,"acxte HOLDEN KNITTING C0, 


79 Beacon ae 
Worcester 


E-Z-MEND 


REPAIR KIT 





Mends Duxbak and similar Sportsmen’s 
Clothing, Waders, Tents, Boots, Awnings 
Rips, holes, tears easily mended 
Cut patch required size, immerse in solvent 
ten seconds, press in place. Ideal for hunting, 
camping, fishing trips. In a@ screwtop con- 
tainer 2% x 5% inches. 75 square inches of 
Genuine Duxbak cloth, coated with flexible, 
absolutely waterproof cement. 4 oz. of solvent 
in sturdy can with leakproof top. Dealers: 
Ready sale for L-Z-Mend—-Write for open 
territory. The H. Jepsen Co., Elmwood, Conn. 





SPORTSMAN SEAT PAD 


A_ handy waterproof khaki, felt 
filled pad 9” x 13”, weighs 8 
ounces, Cut shows pad in posi- 
tion for use. Pulls up on web 
slides and buttons to center 
button. Does not show under 
coat. Have safe comfort when 
sitting on rocks, 
logs, wet boats, etc. 
chase from your dealer or 
order direct. $1.50 postpaid. 
SPORTSMAN SEAT MFG. CO. 
Mount Union, Pa. 


Kingfisher 

Fishing Tackle 

ForFresh & Salt Water Fishing 
Deed —— to ene ad fishermen 


EDW. K. TRYON CO., Phila. 


Sporting Goods Since 1811 
DESIGNERS - SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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pupae are easier for trout to see and hence 
easier for them to eat. I have taken hun- 
dreds of caddis larvae from trout stomachs 
which had been eaten, case and all. No 
evidence has ever been presented to show 
that the cases are harmful to trout. They 
partially or wholly disintegrate before 
passing out of the hind intestine along 
with other indigestible matter derived 
from their food. The presence of numer- 
ous caddis larvae in their stomachs seems 
to indicate that trout feed off the bottom 
to some extent. 

With the two-winged or true fly larvae 
and pupae, about the same per cent was 
consumed as was available. The same may 
be noted with beetle larvae, crayfish and 
shrimps, and the miscellaneous group. 

With the stone-fly nymphs, which 
formed only 3.47 per cent of consumed bot- 
tom foods, this group constituted 14.67 per 
cent of available bottom foods. The same 
thing occurs with the may-fly nymphs; 
i.e.; we find them fairly abundant in 
stream beds, but few were consumed by 
the trout. Why? The reason is probably 
the same as was applied to the may-fly 
nymphs. They live sequestered among the 
stones and rubble in stream beds in posi- 
tions that make it hard for trout to secure 
them. 

Of all foods consumed, more than half, 
56.66 per cent, consisted of animals which 
live beneath the waters of streams. Ani- 
mals which fell into the water, or drift 
foods, formed 43.34 per cent of their diet. 
Since these trout were collected during 
June, July and August, a time when land 
insects are most abundant, one would nat- 
urally expect the major portion of their 
diet to consist of terrestrial insects. How- 
ever, the reverse is true. This shows that 
trout, even during the summer months, 
are dependertt upon water-bred foods for 
most of their sustenance. 

In conclusion, trout are opportunists 
and, like ourselves, they eat what is on hand 
at the moment. They select most of their 
food from that vast group of aquatic ani- 
mals among which they live. Trout are 
almost exclusively carnivorous, feeding 
upon other animals. Many of the animals 
upon which trout feed are herbivorous and 
obtain their sustenance from the multitude 
of plants that grow in the water. Thus, in 
streams, as on land, all animal life is either 
directly or indirectly dependent upon plant 
growths for food. 


HOMELY “JOHN GRINDLE” 


NE of the most curious and interest- 

ing fishes found in American fresh 
waters is the bowfin or Grindle. It re- 
ceived the latter name, I believe, from a 
famous Southern lawyer of the last cen- 
tury. Among other names by which it is 
known in various parts of the country are 
blackfish, dogfish, mudfish, mudjack, law- 
yer, cypress trout and brindle-fish. Scien- 
tifically, it is known as Amia calva. 

Not the least interesting thing about this 
fish is the fact that it is one of the com- 
paratively few surviving members of the 
ancient, and now largely extinct, order of 
ganoids. Some of the better known, and 
still surviving representatives of this 
group, are the sturgeons and paddlefish. 
It is said that in the dim and distant 
Mesozoic Age, the ganoids were as num- 
erous and diversified as are the Telostei 
or modern fishes of this day and age. As 
a matter of fact, almost every species of 
fish with which we are acquainted are 
descended from the ganoids. 

A marked characteristic of this once 
great order is that the skeletons of its 
members are cartilaginous instead of 
bony, as in modern fishes. Also, these fish 
are usually covered with an enamel-like 
armature of bony plates—from which fact 


the word “ganoid” is derived. As a rule, 
the air bladders of these fishes are highly 
developed and frequently function as 
lungs. 

Such is the case in this strange creature, 
the Grindle, which i is indigenous to almost 
the entire region from the Great Lakes 


The “John Grindle” or bowfin 


to Texas and Florida. It seems to be par- 
ticularly abundant in the Mississippi 
Valley region, North Carolina and Texas. 

The bowfin is homely as sin and is 
found almost entirely in the most sluggish 
ponds and streams. Strange as it may 
seem, however, there are few fresh water 
fish on this continent that, pound for 
pound, can match it in fighting abilities. 
Its gameness and tenacity of life are little 
short of remarkable. Incidentally, if you 
ever catch a grindle, look out for its sharp, 
needle-like teeth. They are capable of 
inflicting a nasty wound. 

In size, these fish have been known to 
reach a length of 30 inches, but are usu- 
ally considerably smaller. The male is 
smaller than the female. From the stand- 
point of edibility, it is about as attractive 
as it looks. Its flesh is tasteless, watery 
and pasty. Sounds good—doesn't it? 

The bowfin is capable of breathing out 
of water. In fact, it is said, they live 
longer in air than any known American 
fish. 


Have you taken some good photographs? 


If so, turn to page 87 and send them in 


ANOTHER WORLD’S RECORD 
SMASHED 


N June 27, 1929, Mr. Charles D. 
Beckman of Brooklyn, New York, 
successfully landed at Chincoteague, Vir- 
ginia, what is now the world’s record 
channel bass. The official weight of this 
magnificent fish is 74 pounds. Immediately 
after being caught, an unofficial scale 
reading at Chincoteague showed a weight 
of 81 pounds. It measured 55 inches in 
length and 34 inches in girth. 
Until now, the world’s record has been 
held by Mr. Charles H. Smith who caught 
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To the officers 
of hunting and 
fishing clubs 
and associations 


You know how important the first, and sec: 
ond fall meetings will be to the * “success” 
of your club during the coming year. We 
urge you to realize that, just as have the 
officers of hundreds of other clubs, you can 
absolutely assure large attendance, and great 
interest and enthusiasm, at these meetings 


Field ¢ 
Streqna 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


37,000 feet of the finest motion pictures of 
the taking of game and game fishes ever 
made in this country. Every “foot genuine, 
and almost every foot a close-up. Every 
kind of fishing and hunting, from brook 
trout to tarpon and from quail to Kadiak 
grizzly, by some of the most expert anglers, 
and scatter-gun and rifle artists, now living. 
And, in some pictures, dog work that is a 
joy to behold. 


9 duck shooting pictures— 
14 other hunting pictures— 
all remarkable— 


Quail, chicken, geese, turkey, bear, deer, 
moose, mountain lion, goats, etc. 


14 fishing pictures 


Trout (all kinds), bass, channel bass, sal- 
mon, muskies, deep sea game fish (all kinds). 


NEW TERMS 7% 2.0% 

tures are all 
now available on terms and conditions that 
are within the reach of even the smallest 
club—and that make them cos: the club it- 
self nothing. Not a penny comes out of your 
club’s treasury for the use of them. 





If you have a 16 mm, projector, a library of 
hunting and fishing pictures, owned outright, 
will afford you endless hours of enjoyment. The 
following four pictures are best possible be- 
ginning: 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
pe are Frecp & STREAM pistanes reduced 

mm. size for home use. 100 ft. reels, 
$10 "oe if ordered immediately 

















Send this coupon NOW 
Frecp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information about your 
pictures, terms, etc. 








F& S 10-29 
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a 65 pound channel bass at New Inlet, 
New Jersey on September 4, 1919. This 
fish measured 49 inches in length and 35 
in girth. 

Mr. Beckman was surf casting with 
regulation surf fishing tackle. The bait 
used was a moss bunker. While he knew 
he had hooked into a heavy fish, the 
thought never occurred to him that he 
was fighting a world’s record breaker. In 
fact, until he actually first saw the fish, 
he thought he had a sting ray. It was only 
after landing it, which required 35 min- 
utes, that he commenced to realize the 
enormous size of his fish. 

It was sent to the American Museum 
of Natural History where it was duly 
skinned, in all probability, for exhibition 
purposes. 

We want to take this opportunity of 
extending our heartiest congratulations 
to Mr. Beckman, who is regarded as per- 
haps the greatest angler that ever fished 
in the surf off Chincoteague. He has taken 
more channel bass than any other surf 
fisherman in the records of those world 
famous waters, 


OCTOBER PROSPECTS GOOD 
FOR OUR CONTEST 


HIS Indian Summer weather is the 

forerunner of a long period of inac- 
tivity for most anglers. There still remains 
a period of several weeks during which 
some of the best fishing of the year is to 
be had. But don’t “stall around”. Get 
busy! In another month, old King Boreas 
will be coming down out of the north and 
put an end to your days on stream, lake 
and seashore for another six months. Then 
you'll be wishing you had taken just one 





A 53 pound striped bass taken by Dr. P. 
A. Kirley at Cuttyhunk, Mass. October is 
a good month for these babies 


more crack at the old “lunker” that fooled 
you this summer, 

Many of you are again itching for the 
feel of a trigger. Those red maples and 
yellow oaks shimmering in the crisp morn- 
ing air are just raising the deuce with 
you. I know. But the hunting season is 
not yet in full swing and some of the 
fishing is at its best. So take a few hours 
off, at least, and go fishing. The deer, 
ducks, partridge and rabbits will wait for 
you, but the bass, muskies, pike, channel 
bass and stripers are about to take their 
final curtain call. 

According to the Rules and Conditions, 
all brook, brown and lake trout to be 





Get that Catch 
on Record 
with a FILMO 


The greatest per- 
sonal movie camera 
that ever proved a 
fish story is the new 
Filmo 70-D. With 
seven film speeds, 
for s-l-o-w motion 
pictures or fast, and 
a turret that holds FILMO 70-D 
three lenses instantly 

ready for use, Filmo 70-D will catch close- 
ups, long-distance shots, and theater-clear 
pictures on the darkest days. All you do 
is look through the viewfinder, press the 
button, and ““What You See, You Get.” 

Filmo 70-D, with one Taylor- Hobson 
Cooke 1-inch F 3.5 lens and SESAMEE- 
locked Mayfair case, costs but $245. 
Other models with different lens combi- 
nations range upward in price. 

Ask your Filmo dealer to show you 
the new Filmo 70-D, or write for litera- 
ture and illustrated booklet, “What You 
See, You Get.” 


Filmo 75 


pocket size, in three 
optional colors, $120 
and up with case. 


> 


Filmo 70-A 
the original personal 
movie camera, $180 
and up with case. 





All Filmos take either 50 or 100 foot rolls of film 
For black and white pictures, Filmo Cameras use East- 
man Safety Film (16 mm.) in the yellow box—both reg- 
ular and panchromatic — obtainable at practically all 
dealers’ handling cameras and supplies. Filmo Cameras 
and Filmo Projectors are adaptable, under license from 
Eastman Kodak Company, for use of Eastman Koda- 
color film for home movies in full color. Cost of film 
covers developing and return postpaid, within the 
country where processed, ready to show at home or 
anywhere with Filmo Projector. 


Beit & Howe Co., Derr. J, 1842 LARCHMONT AVE., 
CuicaGo, Itt, + New Yorx, HoLtywoop, LONDON 
(B. & H. Co. Ltp.) EsTABLISHED 1907 


BELL & HOWELL 
Gilmo 














WATERPROGE. H FORTING 


@ AP 


cap that affords real protec- 
tion and service under the hard- 


makes it absolutely water- 
proof. Cap has Fur or 
ONE Flannel inside band to be 
, ‘sie oe = ba gare = 
. |e Yi cold weather. utside rim 
eye Ba also can be turned down, 
<> preventing water or snow 
ne down back of neck. This Is the 
every cap best and most practical cap ever made 
for outs one all i -, =? Ga 7 
oors ee em at your dealer’ 
size wanted he will not supply you we will cong pre. 
and your pald on receipt of Express o 
dealer's oney Order for $2.00 Write “fer y™ . 
7 ee o omer, states, Including Auto ee. 
Not Send Personal 


Ray F. JONES ‘HAT CO. st. Joven. 





ARTISTIC 
PORTRAIT 
ENLARGEMENTS 


or SNAP-SHOT~ 
SIZE 16 x 20 INCH 
(or smaiier if desired) 


: ment of that fos ite picture f mother dad, 
‘avori o! 

swentiar yo nf roy 

SEND NO MONEY—Just mail us the photo—an pf — (Ful 
ee, bust or group) and in about a week you wi aap 

Prag ol oe never to fade. It comes to 

C.0.D, On ageival pay’ _ Postman 98 plus a few centa postage. 
¥ oO 


or send one erand we pay pos 
back if not delighted You can send us your most 
photograph, it 


will be returned to you 


FREE wid every comree Tolarmement ordered. Oy iy 
Spear eee 


j ALTON ART STUDIO, Dept. 42 Cypek Sipe 
5654 West Lake St., Chicago, Hl. 0 16x20 in. 


| Eee rics [] 10x 26 in. 
i 





photo, 
postage. fi.00 11x 14in. 
is enclosed you are zbicp postage, 124 4 8x 10in. 
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INFRA, @«.- RED RAY 


f 


Have You Some Troublesome Ailment? 
I want to send you one of my 
INFRA-RED Lamps to use 
for 30 days without obligation to 
purchase—so you see for yourself 
how quickly you will be relieved. 

Infra-red (invisible) rays pene- 
trate deeplyinto the tissues. This 
creates an active circulation in 
thecongested parts,stopping pain 
almost instantly. Nature herself 
does the healing by stimulating the 
normal circulation of blood. 


Sone on 30 days’ tetas 





Sinus Trouble 


Bronchitis 
Neuralgia 
Rheumatism 
Neuritis 
Tonsilitis 
Catarrh 
Ear Trouble 
Hemorrhoids 
Backache 
Asthma 
Gall Bladder 
Try my Infra- 
red Lampat my 
risk for these 
aed and other ail- 


relieve the congestion with 
ments. 


rays and you relieve the ailment. 
Now—low factory price 
and terms 


Write tod free oo beck easting troab! 
medical pn and hundreds free 
users. yt limited time low introduc- 


tory price 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 1037, ALLIANCE, O. 
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\ éligible for entry in our Contest must. be 


taken before October Ist. You have until 
November Ist on most of the others— 
muskalonge, great northern pike, wall- 
eyed pike, crappie, small-mouth black bass, 
large-mouth black bass (Northern Divi- 
sion), striped bass, channel bass, bluefish 
and weakfish. 

In 1928, nine prize winning fish were 
caught in October—2 in the rainbow- 
steelhead trout Division, 1 small-mouth 
black bass, 2 large-mouth black bass (In- 
termediate Division), 1 striped bass, 2 
bluefish and 2 weakfish. You would have 
to go some to make me believe that this 
month wouldn’t show up a lot better if 
folks would really do some fishing. 

Conditions during October are just about 
ideal for catching bass, muskalonge, pike, 
striped and channel bass, bluefish and 
weakfish. There ought to be several en- 
tries of fish caught during this month in 
each of these Divisions. Of course, I 
realize that there are not many people 
going away on their vacations during 
October. So many of you, however, hang 
your hat and coat right where you can 
cast out of the window and catch a prize 
winner. 

Let us see what you can do now. We 
would like to hear about some records 
being smashed this month—perhaps a 
world’s record. Far stranger things than 
that have happened. 


NEW YORK FISH AND GAME 
LEAGUE 


EW YORK State has a smaller area 

per capita available for hunting and 
fishing than any other state in the Union. 
This is due, of course, to its enormous 
population. Also, 150,000 more licenses 
are issued than by any other state. 

Sportsmen and other private citizens 
have realized for a great many years that, 
under these circumstances, it would be 
necessary to make special provisions to 
keep up the supply of fish and game. 
Through their own efforts and expense 
they have established a number of game 
farms and field stations in various parts 
of the State. Besides organizing these 
agencies, they have done much to pro- 
mote better ethics in sport, to sponsor leg- 
islation and to create the first conservation 
commissioners of the state. 

Out of all this there has come the New 
York Fish and Game League and the re- 
sult is that this State today has the great- 
est per capita take of fish and game of 
any state in the country. A marvelous 
showing! This has been accomplished, of 
course, through the combined efforts and 
cooperation of these sportsmen and pri- 
vate citizens and the New York Conserva- 
tion Commission. 

In 1928, these same individuals planted 
in the streams 800,000,000 fish hatched by 
the State, besides raising a good many 
thousand pheasants from eggs and plant- 
ing several million trees, also furnished 
by the State. 

The League, believing this program to 

be a worthy one, is undertaking a more 
comprehensive campaign which has the 
endorsement of many of the leading sports- 
men and conservationists of the State, in- 
cluding Alexander MacDonald, the Con- 
servation Commissioner. The League will 
endeavor in 1930 to put in the field, with 
state co-operation, an instruction crew 
to aid the sportsmen in planting fish 
in their own streams. It also wants to 
establish at least eight other field stations 
for rearing fish, a feeding base in each 
county for “field game and four more game 
farms. 

For this purpose they are asking the 
very modest sum of 10,000 dollars, half 
of which amount is already subscribed. 


This campaign has our heartiest en- 
dorsement. We would like to urge our 
friends in New York to do everything they 
possibly can to promote these worthy en- 
deavors. It means only one thing—more 
fish and game for you and me in the 
years to come. That’s fair enough, isn’t 
it? 

Interested parties may communicate 
with Mr. George Pratt, 26 Broadway, 
New York City or Mr. Wm. B. Greeley, 
39 Park Row, New York City. 


CATCHING BASS DURING THE 
PICKEREL SEASON 


OMETHING ought to be done about 
this,” writes one of our correspon- 
dents. And we agree with him. 

This business of having the pickerel, 
or even perch, season open way in ad- 
vance of the bass season is not conducive 
to the best interests of conservation. It 
may be all right in theory—it most cer- 
tainly is not in practice. 

There are few anglers who fish in 
waters that are stocked with both pick- 


Photo by L. W. Graham 
A good looking Pacific salmon 


erel and bass that do not catch a lot of 
the latter while fishing for the former. 
It is absolutely unavoidable, especially 
where plugs and spoons or spinners are 
used. 

“All you have to do, if you catch a 
bass, is to put him back,” many will say. 
True enough. But the point is, how many 
bass are so hooked that it is totally im- 
possible to remove the hook, without 
seriously injuring them? Also, how many 
fishermen use the proper amount of care 
in returning a fish to the water? 

Bass, as a rule, are very easily caught 
at the time that the pickerel season opens 
in most states—much more so than later 
on. They are still spawning when the 
pickerel are all through and are fre- 
quently taken right off the spawning beds. 
This, therefore, means the loss of not 
only many fine bass, but also of an in- 
numerable number of potential eggs. In 
some localities and during certain late 
seasons, bass have been known to spawn 
as late as the end of June. 

There is only one way out of this dif- 
ficulty. The bass and pickerel seasons 
should open on the same date. Still better 
would be the prohibition of all kinds of 
lake fishing until a certain date, after 
which time all such fishing would be legal. 
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| OWN YOUR 
OWN MOVIES 


of Hunting and Fishing 


If you have a 16 mm. projector, a 
library of hunting and fishing pic- 
tures will afford you endless hours 
of pleasure. And the following 
four pictures are the best possible 


beginning: 
Striped Bass 
Bob White 
Maryland Turkey 
Alaska Grizzlies 


The famous Field & Stream mo- 
tion pictures reduced to 16 mm. 
100 ft. reel, $10.00 each, if or- 
dered immediately. 


FIELD & STREAM 


578 Madison Ave. New York 











Ye Price 


World’ 
best makes— 


Underwood, Remi 


- you easy 
10 day free trial offer. 
valuee—send at once. 


international Typewriter Exch., Boot toss cncags Ricags 





Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol, or exchange with you for any other 
firearm you may want. Write us what you 
have, and what you want, and we will make 
you an offer by return mail. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 








Too Fat? You Can 


Reduce ‘ 


“I reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 

issolved and absorbed. Thou- 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
pothi - You don’t risk a penny. 
dorsementa net Tetioaton 
its and letters from 
users, Mail the coupon NOW! 
ee ee ee 
LANDON & WARNER 
-<|, 332 S. La Salle St., Syfeoe 
ntlemen: Without cost or obligation on my pa 
please send me details of your trial offer. 








LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


A TURTLE TRAP 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

Sometime ago I saw an advertisement in a maga- 
zine describing a trap for turtles. Can you tell me 
where these traps may be obtained, also if in 
your opinion the presence of turtles in a lake 
would be responsible for the lack of fish? The 
lake at one time was well filled with bass, 
perch, bluegills and a few trout. Now it ap- 
pears to be empty of fish. 

H. J. MarKHAM. 

Comment: It is pertenty true that turtles, and 
especially snapping turtles, will cause a good 
deal of damage to fish eggs and fry. However, 
we know of no commercial turtle traps. The 
only thing recommended is that you make one 
of your own according to plans we published in 
the May 1927 issue of FreLp AND STREAM. 

This consists of a large water-tight barrel 
emersed in the water, bottom downwards, with 
just a small part of the top of the barrel 
sticking out above the surface of the water. On 
the edge of the top of the barrel you rig a board 
hinged to the edge with a leather strap, put on in 
such a manner that one end of the board is rest- 
ing on the surface of the water. It will be 
necessary to place a block of wood on the out- 
side of the barrel and below the hinge in order 
to prevent the board from tipping down further 
than the level of the water when the turtle is 
upon it. 

Then, by placing some food, such as spoiled 
meat, at the upper end of the board the turtle 
will thus climb up on the board and upon 
reaching this point will be tipped into the 
barrel, 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


Get right in on our Big Prize Photo 
Contest which is now on. Turn to page 87. 


LURES FOR MUSKY 


Fisnuinc Epitor: 

Can you give me the following information: 
Is Big Bear Skin Lake, Wisconsin, near Toma- 
hawk, a good lake for pike, bass and musky? 

What lures do you recommend for pike and 
musky in this region? 

s the last of June or first of July a suitable 
time to fish in these waters? 

Artuur E. SHELL. 
Comment: As far as our information goes, there 
is good bass and musky fishing in Big Bear Skin 
Lake, but what lures you use for these fish de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon your indi- 
vidual choice. A great many people prefer bait 
casting and for this purpose there are a number 
of large wooden plugs and minnows on the 
market made especially for musky and large pike. 

On the other hand, some prefer to troll and 
for this method a large brass or nickle spoon or 
spinner, sometimes fitted with a feathered treble 
hook, is very good. Live bait is also used to a 
considerable extent, some such bait as chub or 
any of the smaller fish upon which the musky 
are feeding in that particular lake. 

The latter part of June and July is a good 
time in that locality for musky fishing, as far 
as we know, in fact it is perhaps better than 
any other time, with the possible exception of 
early in the fall. 

Fisuinc Eprror. 


CATCHING GARS 


Fisuinc Eptitor: 

Will you please tell me of some method by 
which I will * able to catch gars in this vicinity 
(Southern Mississippi)? The place I intend to 
fish is a small river that is very muddy most of 
the time and has nothing in it but catfish and 
gars. I think it would be great sport if they could 
be taken with rod and reel. Do you think they 
will strike a plug? If so, what kind is best? 

O. L. MatHeny. 
Comment: Nothing has ever been done in the 
way of catching gar in a typical sporting manner. 
They are not that type of fish in the first place, 
and in the second place, because of their unusual 
snout it is rather difficult to catch them. 

Most of the methods used take the form of a 
trap or a snare and there was one published in 
Fietp AND STREAM several years ago which 
consisted of an empty wine jug floating on the 
surface of the water to which was attached a 
wire noose suspended from the jug into the 
water. On this noose was impaled a fish suitable 
for bait. This is, of course, a typical snare. 

The nearest thing to a sporting rig for catch- 
ing this fish was published in a little article in 
the October 1927 issue on page 90. It consists of 
a hook to which are attached a number of silk 
loops which are supposed to ensnare the fish. 
The stunt is quite ingenious and works quite 
s ssfully. 
~— . Fisuinc Epttor. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 





Remington 
Sheath Knife 
RH 32 
Price $2.25 








ET your fist around the 
G handle of a Remington 
Sheath Knife and you'll know 
it feels right. Take it into the 
woods and give it hard serv- 
ice and you'll know it’s made 
right. 


Blades are super-sharp — hand- 
honed at the factory. They’re 
made of fine high-carbon steel that 
holds the biting edge. Full length 
handles fit snugly in the palm and 
give a firm grip. Sheaths are of 
heavy leather, stitched and riveted, 
with lock-tight clasps. 


Remington Sheath Knives are 
made in many styles and blade 
lengths. Sold where good cutlery 
is sold. If your dealer hasn’t them 
send his name and $2.25 for RH 32, 
the popular pattern pictured here. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Iac. 
113 Years of Quality 
25 Broadway New York City 








Remington, 


©1929 R. A. Co, 
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Edited by Freeman Lioyp 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. FieLp anp STREAM readers sre made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 
take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 
any sportsman’s magazine published in America 


115,000 guaranteed. This department 1s conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 


dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
an 

CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 





‘A Friend andPjaymate 


Shomont White Co 
This one quality 
lies rare 





shepherds, unsur, ra 
fatigable enemies of vermin. 
the *‘Aces’’ of all dog-dom. 
tion guarantee. irs not ak: 
‘Sitio! bargain lists now 
HOMONT KENNELS 
Box 120 Monticello, lowa 














Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred 

from Champion stock. Also Collie Pup- 

pies. Pedigree and description on request. 
EUREKA KENNELS 

Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 











WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful amd intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 











GLENGAE KENNELS 


BOONTON, N. J. 
have some beautiful male 
WIREHAIRED FOX TERRIER and 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
ready for delivery. 
COLLIES usually for sale, 
Phone 1048 











THE RED SETTERS OF IRELAND 


N the year 1924, H. F.and G. Witherby 
of London, England, published “The 
Irish Setter; Its History and Train- 
ing” by Colonel J. K. Millner, “a 

veritable combination of all that applies 
to the art of shooting, both in his prowess 
with the gun and man’s great companion 
the dog ... To the Colonel’s lot fell the 
distinction in 1882 of winning the Kennel 
Club Derby with his bitch Arnie, the first 
Irish red setter to win the blue ribbon. 
His contributions to the breed have been 
many and various, winning prizes too nu- 
merous to mention.” Thus writes S. W. 
Carlton who adds: “My experience has 
been that where there is a great deal of 
rough ground ... and a scarcity of birds, 
the Irish red setter is infinitely superior 
to any other dog; his stamina in all 
weathers is exceptional, hunting continu- 
ously and covering a great deal of 
ground.” 

Incidentally, it should be mentioned 
that Colonel Millner visited the United 
States three times in teams to shoot 
against America. In 1876 in one of these 
matches he made fifteen bull’s-eyes in fif- 
teen shots at 1000 yards; this was with a 


muzzle loader and powder horn, says Carl- 
ton. He also placed ten bull’s-eyes in ten 
shots for the championship of the United 
States, and he won the Gold Medal in 
1928 at the Olympic Games, in England, 
by placing eighteen bull’s-eyes in twenty 
shots at 1000 yards. From these perform- 
ances, it will be gathered that Colonel 
Millner was of the calibre of sportsmen 
who know their way about the world. 
The author in his opening statements 
quotes from Edward Laverack’s book in 
which the older authority declares that 
“Irish setters when pure and thoroughly 
broken, are an admirable and excellent 
breed of dogs, being possessed of great 
powers of endurance and speed.” These 
great qualities were noticeable in the field 
trial Irish setters of the late eighties, one 
of the smallest of setters (or pointers) 
ever seen running in a trial, being an Irish 
setter bitch named Coleraine, which sub- 
sequently came to America. Coleraine was 
as quick as a flash, staunch, and never 
tired of going at a great pace. This little 
bitch was bred by the late Rev. Robert 
O’Callaghan who was responsible for the 
production of several of the best Irish 
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REPRESENTATIVE RED SETTERS OF IRELAND 


A magnificent aggregation of these dogs are at present owned in the United States. Irish setters are 
becoming more and more popular 
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setters of his day in Europe and America, 

“As for the color of an Irish setter, 
said Mr. O'Callaghan, “I like to see him 
of the shade of a chestnut just out of the 
burr.” That, of course, was a deep, mahog- 
any, blood red. The black shade that is 
sometimes seen in the coat—especially 
over the back of the Irish setter, might be 
because of a more or less remote relation- 
ship to a black or black-and-tan setter. 
Sometimes there appears a black- and-tan 
puppy in a litter out of a perfectly red 
bitch, and by a red dog. 

Now-a-days, there are said to be only a 
few red-and-white Irish setters. But, it 
appears that such parti-colored dogs were 
not entirely unavailable for the purposes 
of the sportsman at the time Colonel Mill- 
ner commenced to write his book: “There 
are two kinds of Irish setters, the red and 
the red and white. Most of the setters that 
have been in Ireland for many years were 
of these colors. For a good many years 
the red and whites have not been so popu- 
lar as the red, and have been decreasing in 
numbers, especially since the advent of 


SPRIGHTLY IRISH TERRiER 
The prize winning bitch Frankeen. Owner: Annan- 
dale Kennels, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


shows, and at the present time they are 
very scarce, 

“The Irish red setter of today is de- 
scended from both of the varieties named. 
I am of an opinion that a hundred years 
since the red and w hites were as numerous 
as are the reds today ; in fact some author- 
ities declare that at the period named, the 
red and whites predominated very ma- 
terially. Judging by the appearance of the 
red dogs seen at the early shows, I expect 
that many of them that had very little 
white were descended from red and whites 
of the most pronounced type. 

“A black tinge was noticeable on many 
of them, and about this Edward Laverack 
said that the most magnificent specimen 
of an Irish setter he ever saw was one 
bred at Cockermouth Castle. He had’ an 
immense profusion of coat with black on 
the tips of his ears. No one was ever able 
to break him, and his stock frequently 
were black. Most of the eminent Irish 
breeders state that there ought to be no 
tinge of the sort in their coats though, 
that for general goodness, and working 
properties, those possessing the tint were 
quite as good as those without it. The pure 
Irish setter should be blood red incolor and 
should never get or throw black puppies. 

“What the dog’s ancestors were, history 
does not record. But the old name “red 
spaniel,” by which they were known in 
the early part of the last century and 
which still lingers in some districts, gives 
a clue. In Gaelic they were called Modde r 
Rhu (red dog). The Welsh red and white 
spaniel of the present day is marked much 
like many red and white Irish setters.” 





Hundred Hunting Hounds. Fur Finders. Trial. C.0.D. 
Closing out Fine Hounds to make room. Dog Collars 
with Name, $1. Collar alone 50c. Name Plate 50c. 
Worm Remedy. = fit. Distemper. Mange. Con- 
ditioner. Fleaer. Canker. $1 each. Aluminum Hunt- 
ing Horns. Polished Texas —, iene tone. 12 in. 
$2. 14 in. $3. 17 in. $5. All 0.D. Guaranteed. 
Order from Ad. Agents Wanted. “Gates. Fishing, 
Camping Supply Catalogue, 

KASKASKIA, B. B. 16 Herrick, U1. 





YE OLDEN TYME LONG 
EARED BLACK AND TAN 
REGISTERED AMERICAN 
HOUNDS 
Unrivaled cold trailers, lone —~ 
pack leaders 


endurance, 
Bietency, bugle voice, hunting se 
true hound character. Peers of “| 
hounddom.The choice of experienced 
houndmen on any game. Trained 
‘ hounds, prong, bitches, youngsters. 
Puppies a specialty. Descriptive illustrated booklet and sales list ‘ae 


Hermosa Vista Farm, Saint Clairsville, Ohio, R. 1. 


RIN-TIN-TIN 
is fed 


KEN:[; RATION 


KEN-L-RATION _ will 
keep your dog. as 
healthy and happy as 
it keeps Rin-Tin-Tin, 


most valuable dog in the world. 


KEN-L-RATION is the original balanced food 


for dogs. Its quality has made it famous. It is 
made from pure meat, cereals and cod liver oil. 
Cooked and canned ready 

to feed. On sale at all 

dealers, 


Write us for FREE Sample. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
113 Peoples Ave. 
Rockford, Il. 








COONHOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of 
Coonhounds, carefully trained and classified on wild 
game by expert handlers, should investigate our 
$200.00 dogs that are the kind of Coonhounds you 
often hear about but seldom see. We also have good 
Coonhounds at $150.00 and $100.00 each, but we 
zrankly admit that we can not produce quality Coon- 
hounds at cheaper prices, 


LINGORUE KENNELS LA RUE, OHIO 








BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 
BEAR 


DOGS 
WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree _— 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J. C. ESSEX 


Tree Dogs Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 











Arkansas Coonhounds 


hunted and trained in the oon. Mountains of Arkansas. 
high-class Coonhounds $75.) 1 


au 0. Ob 
Tree Hounds $25.00. Hound Pups just gtarted totrail $10. 00. .— 
high-class Fox Hounds $75.00. No. 1 Fox Hounds $3! Average 
Fox Hounds $40.00.High-class Deer Hounds $50.00and $75.00. Extra 
well-trained Rabbit Hounds $20.00 each, per pair $35.00. Early 
3 get choice Hounds. All Hounds shipped on 10-day trial. 


T. 3. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 
RABBITHOUNDS 


I Offer For Sale, Nice 
Lot of Broken and Partly 
rained Nice Look- 


an 
the Good 0; 


Harry D. Welsh 
Clarion ~ 4 Pa. 





HUNTERS NOTICE! 


For sale, hundred highly trained coon and combination 
tree hounds, fox, wolf, deer and champion rabbit 
hounds. Also long eared, fine bred partly trained young 
coon hounds and coon hound pups. My hounds are 
honestly classified and shipped for trial. Trained 
hounds priced from $30 to $100. Buy early and get 
choice selection. A descriptive price list mailed for 
10c. Hundreds of pleased customers. 


JOHN MAGEE AVONDALE, MO. 











RABBIT HOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of 
Rabbit Hounds, carefully trained and classified by 
expert handlers, should investigate our $75.00 dogs 
that are the kind of Rabbit Hounds you often hear 
about but seldom see. We also have good Rabbit 
Hounds at $50.00 each, but we frankly admit that 
= can not produce quality Rabbit Hounds at cheaper 
prices. 


LINGORUE KENNELS, La Rue, Ohio 








1515 N. Bronson Ave., Los Angeles, California 





FLY BITTEN EARS 


Pacco Fly Ointment never fails to keep them off. 
Equally effective for dogs, foxes and farm 
animals. 
Safe, colorless and easy to use 
0 cents postpaid 
PACIFIC COAST LABORATORIES 





Trained Hunters on Red 
Fox, Wolf, Cat, Deer, Coon, 
Opossum and Mink. Gun and 
field broken Rabbit hounds, 
Beagle and Fox hound breed- 
ing, long eared type, $25.00 
and $35.00 each. Ten day’s 
Dog feed, Hunting 
Supplies. Running 

s remedy guaranteed. 
1 00 Illustrated Catalogue. 


Riverview Kennels, Ramsey, fl. 











™ a oy —_ Beagles of all times. 
MASTERLY BEAGLES Reg., Desk B, Johnsonereek, Wis. 


OUR BEAGLES 
BEST BY TEST 


Masterly Is Your Insurance 
for a Square Deal, and top- 
notch quality, at a fair price. 
Send for Puppy List. We 
have the Greatest strain of 





FOR SALE 
No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 


J. R. SUITER Route 10 Hillsboro, Ohio 


BEAGLES "fe “Skue"** 


Seven Beagles from eighteen months to four years 
old are being worked four or five days every week on 
hare. Three of these are real derby prospects for the 
fall trials. Registration and import certificates fur- 
nished with each hound. Shipped on approval. For 
further particulars please write ED JOHNS, Box 143, 
Gravenhurst, Muskoka, Canada. 








RABBIT HOUNDS 


Good routers, steady drivers and all da 
workers. If you really want a reliable Rabbit 
Hound and are willing to pay what such a 
hound is worth then write us your wants. 
Sold on trial. 
COMRADE FARMS 
Galion, Ohio 




















COON HUNTERS 


We are offering the finest lot of Coon- 

hounds and Combination Hunters we ever 

owned, on free trial before you buy. Also 

—_ and squirrel dogs. Illustrated cata- 

og 10c. 

SOUTHERN FARM COONHOUND KENNELS 
ELMER, TENN. 

















BEAGLING 


is sport, takes you outdoors— 
not like this—but 


HOUNDS & HUNTING 


tells you how to train, show, breed, pack 
beagles. The shows and field trials. 


Copy, 20c; Yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS & HUNTING, 1 S. Park St, Decatur, ti 
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Risking one’s life to shoot ducks!! 


These guides would kill 
you to Set your gun if you 
gave them a chance. 


The gun in the photograph was unloaded 


before being given to the guide to carry 


“DUCK HUNTING IN BOLOLAND” 


BY CAPTAIN LEON L. GARDNER; U. S. A. 











We believe this to be the most interesting 
and unusual article of its kind that any 
magazine has ever been privileged to pub- 
lish. It tells of a duck hunting expedition in 
the Philippines which was made literally at 
the risk of the author’s life, through the 
necessity of using as guides Moros who 
have never been “pacified” by the American 
forces. 

It was a thrilling experience and the 
Captain tells of it in unusually vivid style, 


Don’t miss this article. You 


= 





giving us vivid descriptions of a hunter's 
paradise known to scarcely a dozen living 
white men—a region described by its dis- 
coverer a few years ago as being in re- 
spect to its bird life “one of the wonders 
of the world”—teeming with millions of 
ducks and myriads of rails, cranes, 
snipes, sandpipers, plovers, curlews, egrets, 
ibises, herons, grebes, moorhens, gallinules 
and other species too numerous to mer 
tion. 


will find it in the November 


ey 











Field # 
ey” 


“Hunting Ducks in Bololand”’ is alone worth the price of the copy many times 
over; but it is only one of a dozen features that make this November issue one of 
the most interesting and valuable we have ever published. Included in these other 
features are the following articles: 
RAVINGS OF A GUIDE 


Information of the utmost practical 
value to big game hunters by a 
“> of many years experience— 





GET AN EYEFUL 
One of the most valuable articles 
we have ever seen on the subject of 
E. Gillham. binoculars and their use in hunting. 


GROUSE OF THE LITTLE THEY WILL IN IDAHO 
HILLS Another contribution to the debate 
on whether bears will attack men 
without provocation. 


HUNTING MOOSE FROM 


HORSEBACK 


An account by Captain Paul A. 
Curtis of when, where and how he 
got some record heads in Alberta. 


A beautiful story of grouse shoot- 
ing, full of useful facts, by Archi- 
bald Rutledge. 


THE BACHELOR GOBBLER 

A story of turkey hunting in 

Georgia, by E. I. Ranson, that you 

will enjoy immensely. 
A truly remarkable issue, if we do say it ourselves; and we urge you again not to miss it. It goes on 
sale October 10. Tell your newsdealer NOW to save a copy for you, or, better still, send us your sub- 
scription. Why not do it right now? It will take you two minutes to write a check and address an en- 
velope—578 Madison Avenue. 
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WESTERN SPANIEL TRIALS 
AND GAME 


HE Victoria, British Columbia, 

District Gun Dog Club proposes hold- 
ing an all-round field trial meeting during 
the first week in October. The last day 
will be for spaniels. Mr. Beal will judge 
the pointer and setter contests, and E. N. 
Barker of Cobble Hill, B. C. will assist 
Mr. Beal, while adjudicating on the span- 
iel competitions. The game will be prin- 
cipally on pheasants. E. Chevrier, Winni- 
peg, offers a valuable cup for the best 
working springer at this meeting. 

A valued correspondent writing from 
Victoria, B. C. says: “The springer 
spaniel is the coming dog here, as the 
country is mostly bush with a moderate 
amount of clearing; lots of hills, and 
forest that never will be cleared. This is 
a beautiful part of the province. We have 
pheasants, blue-grouse, willow grouse and 
partridge, quite a lot of white-tailed deer, 
some cougars and a bear or two. Most of 
the shooting is at pheasants, though there 
are some ducks to be got; but a lot of 
these are on the sea and in the bays. We 
had retriever trials here last September. 
The entry was good and many of the dogs 
worked well—especially the Labradors.” 

The California springer spaniel owners 
propose holding field trials for their fa- 
vorites, during the fall. The fast advices 
received from the Coast, point to a scarcity 
of game in California, so it will be not at 
all unlikely that the proposed trials will 
be held in Oregon or Washington. Further 
particulars will be available from Geo. H. 
Higgs, 431 N. Occidental Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. 


RULES FOR SPANIEL FIELD 
TRIALS 


ERE are the rules and regulations 
for spaniel field trials under which 
the English Springer Spaniel Club of 
America runs its meetings. Scores of 
correspondents write to FIELD AND 
StrEAM asking for particulars regarding 
the work of springer and other spaniels. 
A terse reply to such queries will be found 
in the wording of Rule 4 of this series: 
1. In single Stakes for Spaniels the 
order of running in pairs shall be decided 
by lot at the draw, dogs worked by the 
same person or belonging to the same 
owner being guarded when possible. At 
the end of the first round the Judges will 
call up, at their own discretion, any dogs 
they require further, and run them as 
they choose. The Judges will carry on the 
trial of two dogs simultaneously, not re- 
quiring any cooperation in quartering. All 
shooting will be done by guns appointed 
by the Committee, or owner or tenant of 
the shooting. 

In Brace or Team Stakes the order 
of running in the first round shall be de- 
cided by lot, and the dogs composing a 
brace or team must belong to the same 
owner. No dog shall form part of more 
than one brace or team at the same Meet- 
ing, and only one man at a time shall work 
any brace or team. 

3. In all Stakes the spaniels shall be 
regularly shot over in the customary 
sporting manner, and may be worked up 
and down wind, and on fur and feather, 
as well as in water when possible. No 
Handler shall be allowed to carry any- 
thing in his hand except, if he so desires, 
an unloaded gun. 

In all Stakes the principal points to 
be considered by the Judges are good nose, 
courage in facing punishing covert, keen- 
ness, perseverence, obedience, freedom 
from chase, good style, and quartering 
the ground so as to miss neither fur nor 


115 


feather on the allotted beat. In Single | Best seller everknown! 


Stakes spaniels are expected to retrieve 
at command when _ required—tenderly, 
quickly, and right up to the hand; and 
any additional excellence, such as drop- 
ping to hand and shot, standing to their 
game and flushing it at command, etc., 
will be taken into account; while in the 
Brace or Team Stake they are expected to 
beat their ground harmoniously together. 

5. The Judges are empowered to elimi- 
nate from the Stake the dog of any person 
who does not obey them, or who wilfully 
interferes with another competitor or his 
dog, and to withold a prize when in their 
opinion, insufficient merit is shown, and to 
exclude from competition bitches in heat, 
or any animals they may consider unfit to 
compete. The entry fee of all such dogs 
will be forfeited. 

6. An objection to a dog may be lodged 
with the Secretary at any time within 
seven days of a Meeting, upon the objec- 
tor depositing with the Secretary the sum 
of $10, which shall be forfeited if the 
Committee deem such objection frivolous. 
All objections must be made in writing. 

7. The Committee have the power, if 
they think fit, to refuse any entries for 





SPRINGER SPANIEL’S TASK 
A beautiful pheasant delivery made by Winneb 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 








Eighth Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 
TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
joy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 





| This author teaches you how to train with consummate 

ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
| field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Eastest, Quicxest anp Most Natura Way 
to Breax Your Dos. 


Descriptive AND Pictrurep CHAPTERS ON JNEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxine anp TRraininG APPLIANCES; also 
Simpte Doc Docrorine. 


1 year sub. to Frecp anp Stream. $2.50) BOTH FOR 


Book (paper cover) ..........:...:.s0:0008 $1.50 Ye 
Total value $4.00 3.00 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y, 





Dowser. Owner: Dr. A. G. Gifford, Oshkosh, Wis. 


the Society’s Trials without assigning any 
reason for their action. 

8. In the event of the weather proving 
unsuitable for holding the Trials, it shall 
be in the power of the Committee to post- 
pone the Meeting from day to day until 
the Saturday following the first day of 
the Trials, on which day the provisions 
of Rule 9 shall come into operation. 

9. The Committee reserve to themselves 
the right to abandon the Meeting at any 
time, on returning their entry moneys to 
the competitors, and if, from unforeseen 
circumstances, they deem it advisable to 
alter the date of the Meeting after the 
closing of the entries, this may be done 
by sending formal notice to all competi- 
tors, who may exercise the option of can- 
celling their entries within four days from 
the date of such notice, in which event 
their entry fee will be returned to them. 
All entries, however, in regard to which 
no such option is exercised will stand 
good for the Meeting at its altered date. 

10. If an advertised Judge be unable to 
fill his engagement for the whole or part 
of the Meeting, the Committee shall ap- 
point any other person to judge or shall 
make any other arrangements that to them 
may seem desirable. 

11. The decisions of the Committee 
present shall, in all matters arising at the 
Meeting, be final and conclusive, and shall 
bind all parties. The term “dog” includes 
“bitch” when mentioned in these rules. 








TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 8. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 
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Training 
Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard break- 
ing and force 


retrieving 
MONTY MONTAUK taught all breeds, 





Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. L 
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CHAMPION SPRINGBOK OF ‘WARE 
“The Ideal of the Breed”’ 


Have You a Little Springer in. Your Home? 
With the advent of —— Autumn your child would enjoy greatly 
the company of one of my good-natured Springer puppies. Nowhere 
ean you find a better pal & & youngster. And presently you will be 
able to hunt with the fast-growing spaniel, for 


imming over with health ar 
all. Everyone regis- 
your door without duty or expense to you, at 
$50 00. $05 5. 00 or $75.00. Life Guaranteed if you want it. Send 
your order for one or a brace today! Buy from where the greatest 
winners are bred! 


Imported & Trained Springers! 

T have a few carefully selected, Scottish-trained Springer dogs and 
bitches. These are fit to win at Field-Trials as they are very fast and 

iny workers, obedient to all commands and retrieve splendidly 
and tenderly from land or water. They carry that fine polish in their 
we that only the Scotch trainers can give. Can be used for par- 
tridge, quail, ruffed-grouse, prairie-chicken, pheasant, woodcock, 
duck, snipe and rabbit. Priced at $400.00 to $500.00 delivered. 

Trained Springer Bitche 

A few good trained bitches at 10 to $350. ry) delivered. Shoot 
over one of my trained bitches this ri ait and return her for a free Stud 
Rervice next Goris. Her litter will more than pay_for her. Wire me 
your order tod 
LOOR! L OOK! ‘Bred bitches at $100.00. Ten Healthy Brood Bitches, 
registered at $35.00 each, unbred. No Duty on our Dogs. Each one 
registered. Deferred payments if required. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. Chevrier, Prop., 271 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 
World's Largest Breeders of High-Class Springer Spaniels 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 
Buy Now for Fall Hunting 


Write and get my very low price on one 
of these wonderful puppies. I have twenty 
puppies two months old and a few very 
fine females for breeding purposes that 
I am anxious to dispose of. 


My spaniels are bred from fine hunting 
stock and are eligible for registration. 
Papers furnished. 


R. F. MURISET 


Box 101 Muskegon, Mich. 








ANNUAL FIELD TRIALS | 
ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL 
FIELD TRIAL ASS’N 
Fishers Island, N. Y. Oct. 22, 23, 24, 1929 
Judges: Messrs. H. E. Mellenthin and C, F. Neilson. 
Entries for both Field Trials and Bench Show (Oct. 24) 

close Oct. 8. All particulars from: 
Geo. F. Foley, Dog Show Organization 
119 So. 19th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














RK YP A eR OE 


4iL AREEOS REL/SH cere wee VICORS 


-or i 00 
iat inthe the United States, all 
Your dogs or puppies will re 


Pei ECTION, a balanced meat cereal feed. 
epared foe use—ail you do is feed i 


PERFECTION FOODS | COMPANY 


Springer oe Pups For Sale 


helped August 4, be Beautiful litter of Springer pups from 


udes s' 
. Dennie Duke, C 
. Flight, Ch. Hivington Sam and others. 
< “and direct descendants teen is) 
grand champions. Pups are big boned, well marked and ready for 
delivery October 10. Guarantee safe delivery in good condition. 
Prices: Males $35.00, Females $30.00. 


FRANK L. DAVIS, Centerville, lowa 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Must Sell, at Sacrifice, Trained Springer Span- 
iels eighteen months to two years old. Males 
only at $50 to $250. All eligible for reg. in 
A.K.C. Sired by son of Flint of Avendale 
Write for photos and further breeding. 


WANNER KENNELS 
Willmar, Minn. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS For Sale 


A litter of beautifully marked puppies from the best 
blood obtainable, and from Field Trial winners. Black, 
white, tan and ticked. One Liver, white and ticked. All 
beauties. Sire of puppies is Int. Ch. L’lle Messenger 
Boy, —_ is a Daughter of Dual Champion Flint, and 
F. T. Ch. Flush. Whelped May 24th, just right age to 
start work. Priced to sell quickly. Worth three times 
what I am asking. Eligible to Registration. Every 
puppy guaranteed as represented. Photos on request. 
OR. P. A. NIELSEN, Santa Maria, California 














SPRINGER PUPPIES 


If you would like a nice one at a reasonable price 
let me hear from you. These puppies will be ready 
to work this season. Liver and white or black and 
wh.te in either sex available now. Avandale-Clarion 
breeding. Both parents fine workers on upland game 
and shore birds. Drive in and see them or write for 


yhotos, 
STEPHEN F. KENT 
39 Fairview Ave. Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 


The Champion 
Springer Spaniel 
of the World 


We have ready at this 

time some very gvod 

and beautifully trained 

Boghurst Springers 

ay both sexes. These are 

Boghurst Rover, The Only Triple In- the best to be had for 

ternational Champion Springer tn the lend = water, 

world. ne lot of pup- 

pies ready to work right now. BOGHU RST. SPRINGERS 
are natural hunters and = easily for land or water. 

All registered stock. ces are — 


BOGHURST KENNELS, 
Grorce H. Higes, Pree. 


431 No. Occidental Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 














SPRINGER SPANIEL 
Evenly marked liver and white son of Ch. Hors- 
ford Boss out of a daughter of Ch. Horsford 
Hetman. Coming two years old, over distemper, 
has been placed several times on the bench. Is 
house and car broken but never handled afield. 

R. H. HOYT 
5 South William St. New York, N. Y. 





SPRINGERS 


Champion Ridding’s King at 
Stud fee $75.00 


(If you know springers you know 
King.) Ridding’s Racketeer at 
Stud, fee $25.00. Son of Cham- 
pion Ridding’s K One of 
those small, wiry, dead game, 
hunting fools, that doesn’t know 
what it means to quit as long 
as he has a leg to stand on. 
T have, or can get for you, most 
anything in the springer line. 
Have | one real show and field prospect, 10 months old. Price on 
application. 


Write me whet you want, and what you'll pay and I’m sure we can 
do some busi 











&.. F. PIPER, 745 Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





OW KENNEL RUNS 


Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that 

you can afford. 

ness, neatness, durability and economy. Easy to build. 
Simply drive post sections in ground and bolt on top 
rail. No fittings required. Post and top rail sec- 

tions two inch 


4 CROWN IRON WORKS. (COMPANY 


Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 


angle iron aluminum finish— 
punched for ing and bolti Sold direct 
at big saving. Crown special dog fencing, 2 
x 4 inch mesh #11 gauge, sold to you at 
dealer prices. 

Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire pa. No charge 
{—a post card will bring th 








established 1878 
1350 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








TERRIERS FOR VERMIN 


HERE is plenty of sport to be had 

by the aid of ferrets and terriers. The 
gun may also be employed to shoot rats 
as they bolt away from where they have 
been driven out by ferrets. All terriers are, 
or should be, good ratters. They may be 
easily taught to stand or sit back, well 
away from the hole or holes that are 
thought to be the more likely ones from 
which the ferreted rats should emerge. 
Two or more ferrets of the dark-colored 
or polecat variety, will be found the best 
for rats. A large ferret is often placed at 
a disadvantage when trying to get where 


GERMAN SCHNAUZER TERRIER 


Capital vermin killers and companionable dogs. They 
are very popular. Gretel v. Egelspee, imported by 
the Halowell Kennels, Cossart, Pa. 


a rat can go. Moreover, the smaller ferrets 
are the more active. 

A terrier soon becomes used to a ferret 
if the dog be allowed to smell the “buck” 
as it is held in the hand. The terrier or 
spaniel must be smartly admonished by 
voice if he become unduly excited and 
seemingly inclined to bite at the little 
beastie. It is surprising how soon a dog 
will become friendly to a ferret. He will 
quickly recognize the actual use of the 
ferrets, and the whys and wherefores of 
their being used as partners for sport. 

Teaching the dog to stand off from the 
mouths of the holes, is quite an easy mat- 
ter. He must be ordered back; and, if he 
does not obey, he must be dragged to his 
post and made to stay at the vantage point. 
It will not take long for a terrier to be- 
come as cunning and watchful as a cat. 
The rest is easy; when the rat is well 
clear of the hole, the dog must be urged 
on to chase and kill. 

All large kennel owners are pestered 
by rats. Poison is out of the question 
where there is other livestock than rats 
about the premises. Traps are often next 
to useless after the first two or three 
nights of trapping. There remains the only 
one safe and old fashioned cure. Ferrets 
and terriers—terriers and ferrets! The 
rats you fail to ferret out, or kill, will be 
frightened away. They will choose new 
quarters—places that promise to be less 
disturbed. 

Do not allow the terrier to maul the rat 
after he has killed it. Send him back to 
his old look-out, and proceed with the 
business of the day. Rats bolt better to 
silent terriers than after hearing the loud 
reports caused by gun-firing. Therefore, ter- 
riers are to be preferred for this pastime. 

When encouraging a puppy to kill a rat, 
train him on a half-grown or even smaller 
specimen. An old rat is a very hard biter. 
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HANDLERS TO BE LICENSED 


HERE is a large body of professional 

men and women dog show handlers 
who are to come under the direct jurisdic- 
tion of the American Kennel Club. The 
great majority of the men-handlers are 
highly expert showers of dogs; indeed, 
few owners have the time to look after 
their prize show dogs which must be put 
down as fit and ready as hands can make 
them. The professional dog handler is a 
trainer-trimmer-feeder-ringster—a combi- 
nation that is ever hard to beat. These 
men are usually assiduous in their atten- 
tions to the valuable dogs placed in their 
charges. There are few American-born 
handlers, the great majority of the pro- 
fessionals being British or German. Many 
of these men and women served their ap- 
prenticeships to the business. In England, 
there are private training schools for 
young women wishing to become kennel 
helps, the pupils paying a monthly premi- 
um of six to ten dollars in return for the 
practical education promised to them. The 
sum mentioned includes “board and laun- 
dry”. The A. K. C. will be the first or- 
ganization of its kind to insist on the direct 
control of professional dog-handlers. 


SULPHUR THREE TIMES 
A WEEK 


LARGE and important foxhound 

kennel recently visited was quite re- 
markable for the evenness and splendid 
condition of its inmates. Hounds were in 
the full bloom of health, although the 
weather was hot and dry. Apparently, 
there was not a flea in the sleeping quar- 
ters, while each individual was blessed 
with exactly the same amount of flesh and 
coat. There was no scratching; a red or 
bare spot on the body was not to be seen. 
Vermin are troublesome during the sum- 
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were cooked after the meat had been 
taken out of the broth. 

Into that liquor was stirred at least 
three pints of flowers of sulphur. The 
cooling and blood purifying powder was 
mixed and boiled with the soup three 
times a week. 


FISHER’S ISLAND TRIALS 


The Annual Field Trials of the English 
Springer Spaniel Field Trial Association 
will be held at Fisher’s Island, N. Y., on 
October 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, 1929. The 
3ench Show will take place on the morn- 
ing of the 24th. The following officers 
have been appointed. Judges: H. E. Mel- 
lenthin and C. F. Neilsen. Guns: Fred- 
erick Ewing, David Wagstaff and Wal- 
ton Ferguson, Jr. Field Stewards: David 
Wagstaff, Col. J. D. Tilford, F. K. Gas- 
ton, Jr., Sherman Prescott, Elias Vail, 
John Littlefield and Capt. C. E. Peck- 
ham. Officers: Walton Ferguson, Jr., 
President, Secretary and Treasurer, Wil- 
liam J. Hutchinson. 


DEATH OF JOHN BRETT 


Or of the old-time English setter 
breeders -and exhibitors, John Brett, 
New York City, N. Y., is dead. He ar- 
rived in this country 40 years ago, and 
managed for a Colorado syndicate of 
ranchers. While in that state, Brett often 
acted as a coursing judge. On the acciden- 
tal death of a son he came East and settled 
in New Jersey. At his kennels at Demar- 
est, a host of first-class English setters 
were bred, several of which won at the 
leading shows. Subsequently, Mr. Brett 
was employed as the head gamewarden at 
Fisher’s Island, N. Y., also at Jekyll 
Island, Georgia; the latter sporting prop- 
erty leased by the Messrs. Gould, Brokaw 
and Pullitzer. John Brett was looked upon 


= meal, 


FIVE VARIETIES OF PRIZE SPORTING DOGS 


Welsh foxhound, (left) basset hound, fox terrier, springer spaniels and a point griffon. Owner: Star 
Ridge, Brewster, N. Y. 


mer. The best of regulated kennels are 
often the happy hunting grounds for 
myriads of flies. 

_ How were all of these healthful condi- 
tions attained? 

“Cleanliness and feeding,” was the one 
and only answer. The sleeping kennels 
were kept scrupulously clean. Hounds 
were released from the building as regu- 
larly as the hands of the clock pointed to 
certain times of the day. The insides of 
the building were regularly sprayed with 
an insecticide. Only strictly fresh horse 
and cow beef was cooked in the boiling 
house. Macaroni, dog biscuits, hound meal, 
oatmeal, kiln-dried stale bread and fresh 
vegetables from a large kitchen garden, 


” 


as a master-hand in the way of rearing 
game birds, especially pheasants. 


TENDER-HEARTED JUDGES 


UDGES at bench shows are sometimes 

considered too tender-hearted. They 
award prizes to dogs obviously devoid of 
merit. Not only do such decisions create 
a bad impression, but they place a false 
value on the be-ribboned dogs. In this case, 
it is the public that suffers, for the reason 
that the inexperienced buyer will be willing 
to give more money for a dog with a win- 
ning record than he would pay for an 
unnoticed, unprized show dog. Prizes 
should be withheld where there is no 
merit. Judges must possess no sentiment. 
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DUAL PURPOSE 
SPRINGER SPANIELS 
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A RETRIEVING PUPPY 


The above picture shows one of our small 
Springer Spaniel puppies a few days under 
two months old retrieving a shot pigeon. 


We now offer puppies old enough to begin 
work this fall, bred from bench winning and 
Field Trial stock, prices $75.00 up; puppies 
around four months old $50.00 up—deliv- 
ered and registered in American Kennel Club. 

AT STUD: HORSFORD HEROIC 
and CLARION RYON, both having won 
in A. K. C. Field Trials. If you want pup- 
pies that will be workers, breed your matron 
to dogs of working stock. 


We guarantee every dog we sell to, be 
100% as represented, or money refunded, 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 








SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 


With a pedigree second to none, including Reva of 
Avendale; Rex of Avendale; Rag of Avendale, and 
others equally as good. Two black and white and two 
brown and white -dog pups; and two brown and 
white female pups. These are exceptional pups in 
breeding and looks, I will send you a picture and 
price them to sell, 


F. J. CLINE, Bucklin, Kansas 








COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES 


For sale. Prices from $15.00 up. Also a few desir- 
able brood bitches. All stock pedigreed and regis- 
terable. 

Sussex Spaniel Puppies for sale. Pedigreed and the 
—— of this rare old breed of sporting 
Spaniels. 


ROARING BROOK KENNELS 
354 Hamilton Ave, Norwich, Conn. 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 


White and Liver bitch, over distemper, 15 months old. 
Liver and white bitch 8 months old. Black and white 
bitches 7 months. Blue Ticked bitches 5 months old. 
Liver and white male 5 months old. Blue Ticked and 
tan male 5 months old. Lemon and white bitch 3 
years old, over distemper, experienced on pheasants. 
Fine black and white daughter of Dual Champion 
Flint of Avendale, 3 years old, over distemper. Liver 
and white stud dog 4 years old, over distemper. All 
bargains, no fancy prices. 
FENDALE KENNELS REG. 

H. J. Clifford, Prop. Gloversville, N. Y. 





Springer Puppies 
Ready to ship, whelped May 3rd. Four females and 
one male, Sired by Ch. Ridding’s King (125 prizes 
on the bench) Dam—Virginia Dare, both of the best 
blood in America. Write for prices and descriptions, 


ALLAN McGREGOR 
Springfield, Ohio 








SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 


A fine litter of beautifully marked puppies by ‘‘Marks- 
man of Avandale’’ and Princess Patty. They will no 
doubt inherit the fine hunting and bench qualities of 
their immediate ancestors, such as the great field trial 
winner Prince of Avandale. Ch. Ridding’s King, 
Ch. Little Brand, Dual Ch. Horsford Hetman and Ch. 
Matford Patty of the famous Tissington strain. For 
further particulars, write to 


Jas. G. Arcaro, 220 Arthur Pl. N. W., Wash., D. C. 

















porTasie FENCING! 
only $26.50 
kennel yard 7 x 14’ 


nsisting of 7 sections- 
iP .o B. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Ine. 
574 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 








THE NEW 


Bird Dog’s Palace 


Clamps rigidly on the runningboard of any car in a 
position that does not touch the body and requires only 
a few seconds to attach or remove it, 


It is truly one of the most attractive and satisfactory 
things of its kind imaginable. Built throughout of high 
quality automobile body materials, that will last for 
many years, and is strikingly finished in genuine Du Pont 
Duco Tones. 

It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, closing 
completely when desired, and all working parts of the 
door being rubber insulated, it is absolutely rattle proof. 

Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satis- 
faction could have won such public favor everywhere. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suitable for large pointers or setters, as 
well as other breeds, and is adjustable to fit all cars. 
Immediate shipment. Manufactured by 


THE DWIGHT MCBRIDE COMPANY 
Golden City, Missouri 


SHOOTING DOGS 


A few high class shooting dogs, setters 
and pointers, trained on grouse, pheasants 
and quail. 


IRISH SETTERS 


Beautiful dual type puppies and grown 
dogs, trained and untrained; choice 
breeding. All papers. 
W. J. THAYER 

South Byron, New York 








R. F. D. 27 








IRISH SETTERS 


Sired by that great winning stud 
SMADA IRISH REX 


All ages, eligible Field Dog Stud Book, and A. K. C. 
Dark red, bred from finest field and show stock. 
Six generation pedigree, priced from thirty-five 
dollars. 


Dr. R.J. Smith, R. F. D. No. 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 
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English Setter Puppies 
Whelped July 22nd 1929 
Sire isby “GUNNER” & Damby “EUGENES GHOST” 
Litter nominated 26th AMERICAN FU TU ar All 

Ss 


papers to register in A. K. C. or F. 
both, No better breeding. Dogs $25. 
Photos. Ship at six weeks old. 
ALFRED H. HARROP, Tallulah, La. 
Formerly DUMAS Ark. Same stock. 


Bitches $20, 








. 
Trained Gun Dogs 

For sale trained and experienced English Setters, 2 
dogs, 2 bitches. 1 trained Gordon Setter bitch; 2, 15 
mos. old bitches just started. 1 nice working black 
and white pointer dog. 2 male and 2 female beagles, 
trained and experienced. 1 untrained Springer Spaniel. 
Must be sold before fall. E. N. Atherton, Intervale, 
Trainer. A pleasure to show these dogs at 
time. 


Maine. 
work any 














“OUR DOGS” 


The Leading Kennel News Paper 


“OUR DOGS” has upon its staff the most 
eminent critics and writers on canine matters. 
It contains reports of all the most important 
canine events, Shows and Field Trials all over 
the world. 

Correspondents in all the principal centers. 
Yearly subscription for the United States, $6.36. 
Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


THE BEGINNING 


N the August issue, we discussed “The 

Breaks of the Game” in connection 
with field trials; and in a previous issue 
we reflected on field trials versus shooting 
conceptions. A couple of years ago, we 
wrote on the value and importance of pedi- 
grees and registration. Perhaps now, it 
might be interesting to go back to the very 
beginning of field trials, which was also 
the beginning of a stud book, and tell 


OF FIELD TRIALS 


to praise this or blame that, sometimes on 
good grounds but as often on the mere 
ipse dixit of the writer who could give no 
good reason for the faith that he held 
and, in fact, had jumped at conclusions! 
Indeed, it was soon discovered by experi- 
ence that, though discussion is a good 
thing, there can be too much of it; and 
to settle one questio vexata after another 
by experiment and trial, either public or 


A POINTER IN NAME AND STYLE 
The bitch, Georgette, a field trial winner in Virginia. From the H. E. Walton Kennels, Salem, Va. 


how these came to be started. For field 
trials cannot be divorced from the stud 
book, nor the stud book from field trials. 
The desire for one led inevitably to the 
other. 

It was not until 1874 that field trials 
first came to America; but in England the 
idea had taken root some eight years 
earlier. Perhaps there may be no better 
way to clear up and point out the value 
of both field trials and registration, than 
to go back to the days before either existed 
and rehearse the reasoning that led to 
their inauguration. Those who fail to 
appreciate the value of registration, and 
the importance of field trials in connection 
with the improvement of the breeds, would 
perhaps change their minds very materi- 
ally if they might suddenly be thrust back 
into the age before these things were 
known and their value tried, tested and 
proven. To shed some light, then, on the 
situation, let us quote the following from 
the April 28th, 1866, issue of The Field, 
London, England: 

“The true sportsman, whether he is a 
lover of the horse, the dog, the gun or the 
fishing rod—or of all four at the various 
seasons of the year to which they are each 
devoted—prides himself upon having the 
best of its kind and will take any amount 
of pains to assure himself that he has it. 
To be told that the hounds of the country 
he has chosen are slow is the height of 
mortification to the foxhunter; and if the 
lover of the battue or of the present fash- 
ion of grouse or partridge driving be 
beaten by his next neighbor, either in 
quickness of loading or by ‘wiping his eye’ 
from want of power in his gun, it sends 
him home with a lowering brow and a 
tendency to quarrel with all around him. 
Hence it arose that from the first estab- 
lishment of The Field, as soon as it was 
known that its columns would be open to 
the discussions of these points, there has 
never been a lack of correspondents ready 


private, had been the way which we have 
found to be even more useful to our read- 
ers than the promotion of discussion. 

“In sports which are essentially com- 
petitive in their nature, like racing and 
coursing, there is comparatively little oc- 
casion for argument on the relative value 
of the animals engaged. The winners of 
the Derby and other great ‘weight for age’ 
are the picks of their respective years by 
‘natural selection’, as Darwin would say, 
and the breeder has only to follow his 
nose. So also among greyhounds, the suc- 
cessful animals at Altcar, Amesbury, Ash- 
down, and Lytham are stamped with the 
die of true mérit, and though there may 
be exceptions to the rule, it is only to 
follow success ¢o be successful. But with 
the dogs devoted to the gun itself there 
has been until recently no kind of com- 
petition to settle the respective claims of 
breeds, makers and materials. 


HANKS to the National Rifle Asso- 

ciation, there has been a public an- 
nual trial of rifles for the past five years— 
and we have, as far as possible, aided in 
deciding the ‘claims of stud pointers and 
setters to the support of the breeders of 
these dogs. But at the present moment, 
the lover of the dog and gun, as used to- 
gether, is greatly ‘at sea’ and for his gui- 
dance two public trials are about to come 
off, one under our special supervision and 
the other with our cordial support (bird 
dog trials), under the management of 
Mr. W. Brailsford, in the neighborhood 
of Stafford. Now we propose to consider 
what is, if possible, to be settled by their 
means, 

“First in importance we shall examine 
the objects that are aimed at by Mr. 
Brailsford. His program merely sets forth 
that on Tuesday and Wednesday (May 1 
and 2, 1866), four stakes for setters and 
the same number for pointers will be de- 
cided on the principle of greyhound run- 
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ning—that is to say, in a series of pairs, 
drawn at first by lot, the winners after- 
wards coming together till one only 
remains. But though, no doubt, the view 
of half a hundred or more high-bred dogs 
hunting grouse and partridge in successive 
pairs will be a beautiful sight to the 
shooter, yet more than this is contem- 
plated, or the scheme would be unworthy 
of the support of the true sportsman..... 
Mr. W. Lort, ‘The Prior’, ‘Idstone’, and 
other correspondents have for some time 
past advocated the publication of a stud 
book for shooting dogs and there is every 
probability that the plan will be carried 
out. But we would ask, what is the value 
of such a record unless there is a means 
of ascertaining whether the progenitors of 
a dog or bitch whose pedigree is given 
were good or bad in the field? We may be 
enabled to trace a pedigree back for a 
dozen generations, but we are none the 
wiser unless we have something more than 
names. The stud book would be of little 
yalue to the breeder of a thoroughbred 
horse without the ‘Racing Calendar’; and 
among greyhounds their ‘Calendar’ is 
found to be sufficient and to supply the 
place of both the volumes so interesting 
to the lover of the horse. For this reason 
we have never cared to establish a stud 
book for shooting dogs while there ex- 
isted no public trial of them; but now we 
are furnished with this test, there is a 
starting point, which, though compara- 
tively limited, is yet sound ground; and 
provided that Mr. Brailsford receives the 
support we hope he will deserve, or sup- 
posing him to fail, if someone else will 
take his place, we shall aid to the utmost 
in our power in the establishment of Mr. 
W. Lort’s pet project, now so ably sec- 
onded by ‘The Prior’ and ‘Idstone’. With- 
out this we shall be no wiser than we are 
now, and can only be guided by looks 
which every experienced sportsman knows 
are not by any means to be relied upon. 
We are great sticklers for pedigree when 





refer to this dog or that promiscuously as 
a “champion”, It is just such errors as 
that which lead to uncertainties and mis- 
understandings on the part of those who 
are uninformed, but who would like to 
know, regarding the history of the breeds 
and of individuals within the breed. To 
label a dog as “champion” when writing 
a title for his published picture, is perhaps 
intended by way of compliment. But a 
compliment that is untrue is always a 
poor one; and the harm is done by giving 
misinformation to others who may accept 
the printed word as authentic, which it 
always ought scrupulously to be. 

More bench show championships are 
awarded than field trial championships. 
It is a comparatively simple process to 
make a bench show champion out of most 
any really high class individual from the 
conformation standpoint. But a field trial 
championship is not so easily acquired— 
and hence is always much more coveted 
—is an honor that must be truly won—a 
title that is indicative of the highest quali- 
fications of a dog in the performance of 
that work for which nature intended him. 


DOG may acquire the title of Prairie 
Chicken Champion by winning the 
Chicken Championship event of either the 
Manitoba Club or the All America Club. 
Each of these Clubs runs an open Chicken 
Championship in September. The All 
America Club also runs an Amateur 
Chicken Championship and a dog or bitch 
which may win this event is entitled to 
have the word “champion” affixed to his 
or her name. For the past few years these 
events have all been run near the little 
town of Gainsborough, in Saskatchewan. 
During the past several years two 
championships have been run on ring-neck 
pheasants and these events are rapidly 
taking their rightful place as field trial 
fixtures. The ring-neck pheasant has come 
to America to stay and he has been a most 
valuable bird in many sections where de- 


Inquisitive Lady (left) a prairie chicken champion; Peggy, Nelly, May, Ben, Rodney Chief, a 


winner; and Lord. Owner: C 


its value can be ascertained; but, failing 
that resource, we should breed from a sire 
or dam proved to be good, or the parents 
of good ones, even if there is an entire 
deficiency of family tree, rather than select 
a dog with a descent traced from the time 
of William Rufus, whose parents were 
entirely unknown to us in point of per- 
formance.” 


FIELD TRIAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Bhp oq the heading of “Misnomers” 
in the August issue, we mentioned a 
very unfortunate practice of some who 
write upon the subject of dogs when they 


W. Campbell, Tulsa, Okla. 


pleted covers needed replenishing. It is 
especially fitting that championships on 
this bird have been inaugurated. One of 
these is run annually in October near Buf- 
falo and the other takes place in Idaho. 

The most important of all events on 
quail is the annual National Champion- 
ship, which is run each January near 
Grand Junction, Tennessee. To win the 
National Championship is a goal toward 
which all field trial patrons are forever 
striving. There is, however, also the Free- 
for-All Championship, an event second 
in importance only to the National Cham- 
pionship itself, and this is run each Feb- 
ruary near Union Springs, Alabama. 
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DOG BISCUITS 


play an important part in conditioning 
aes me i — — For 
lependable results, stic to 
STRAT SPRATT’S! Any good grocer, 
Us sporting goods dealer, pet shop or 
druggist can supply a_ proper 
Spratt’s Food for any size or 
breed. Be sure to write for Spratt’s 
invaluable handbook on care and 
feeding—free on request. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
Newark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal, 











Qu’ APPELLE KENNELS (Registered) 





WORKING LABRADORS 


Owing to failing health, I am obliged to dispose of 
all dogs in my kennels. The last to go will be my 
own personal shooting dogs—splendid brace of regis- 
tered Working Labradors unrelated male and female 
of the finest imported blood lines. Ages respectively 
three and a half and two and a half years, 

These dogs will be for disposal in October and will 


be seen at work up here by Captain Paul Curtis and 
Mr. Bob Becker prior to being disposed of. Also two 
puppies, male and female, from above brace. Refer- 


ence Mr, Freeman Lloyd. 
P. N. B. GALWEY-FOLEY 
Fort Qu’Appelle Sask., Canada 








SEVERAL BROKEN SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 


Partly broken dogs and puppies. Tell us just 
what you want; all dogs sent on approval. 


CONNON KENNELS 
Loantaha Way, Madison, New Jersey 








HIGH-CLASS SETTERS 


Thoroughbred registered English, Irish, and Gordon 
Setters from the finest Field and Bench _ strains. 
Quality puppies usually for sale. AT STUD—The Irish 
Setter. “CHAMPION ELCOVA’S ADMIRATION” 
Best of Winners, Madison Square Garden, 1928, and 
a “REAL BIRD DOG.” 
THISTLEROCK KENNELS 
North Brookfield, Mass. 
WwW. C. Duncan and R. B. Adams, Owners 
“PEDIGREE, PERSONALITY FERFORMANCE” 








OAK GROVE KENNELS 
INA, ILLINOIS 


Offers for sale thoroughly trained pointers and 
setters, also young dogs and puppies. High class 
coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox, wolf and 
coyote hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds. Young- 
sters nicely started at $15.00 each. All dogs shipped 
on trial. Catalogue ter ceiats. 














The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 

offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 

Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 

and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 

Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 

Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 











German Short-Haired Pointers 
or Everyuse Dogs 


The only all around gun dog that retrieves, land or 
water, points, trails and trees. Companionable and 
intelligent. America’s largest kennels, Bench and field 
trial winners. Four imported stud dogs. Seventeen 
brood matrons, Pups $50.00 and up. 


Dr. Charles Thornton, Mi la, M 
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last season. 
shooting, 


Nore—The Irish Water Spaniel:— 
breed. Good leg length makes him a fast an 


TRISH WATER SPANIELS 
PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 
hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains. 


TRAINED 
DOGS 


Now on hand a num- 

ber of splendid young 

dogs that were worked 

We have no freeze-up. Three months of 

birds with us all season. My dogs get plenty 

f work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 

rained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to 
‘orce Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

— Large «3 and strongest of the spaniel 

ful swimmer and a rapid 

ss any other spaniel, and 


round worker. Will do as good all-around w« 


where the going is hard will do it BETTER. 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 








POINTERS AND SETTERS 


Woodcock, and 
Pheasant Dogs. See ad- 
vertisement last month. 


VINTON W. MASON 
Box 27, Cambridge, Mass. 


Grouse, 

















FOR SALE—AT STUD 
SETTERS, POINTERS, FOXHOUNDS, BEAGLES 
Trained gf dowrelied, Deaietared Stock 
NG—TRAINING 
The TRAINING GROUND is a PRESERVE 
which STOCKED sosaaity with 
"COON, RAB vo hf PHEASA and QUAIL 
ACE SEVE NS. 
“ORIEL- LeiRo™ KENNELS MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
Mailing Address 343 E. Garfield Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 








BROKEN BIRD DOGS 


Setters and pointers, $65 and $85 each. 

Trained where birds are plentiful, and the 

ay to get the limit over. Sent 3 days trial 
. D. You pay charges. 


GUY W. MOORE 
Rt. 5, Box 185 Memphis, Tenn. 











PURE-BRED CHESAPEAKES 


Broken dogs, youngsters and pups. I 
generally have a few good ones of 
each kind guaranteed to suit in every 
way 
DR. A. L. BEVERLY 
ARNOLDS PARK, IOWA 








Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 


Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 
and 78 Championship points. Fee $50. 
Tenens, bay Kelly. Fee $50. 

R SALE 


D. DeRONDE 
48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


Ocsteenimiane nat and brood bitches 
DR. J. 








For Sale English Setters 


“Chic Rodfield’’ 4 year old matron, thoroughly 
broken on Pheasant, Grouse, Woodcock and Quail. 
Staunch, Steady, Backs and prompt retriever. I raised 
and trained ‘‘Chie’’. Price $250.00, Also two nicely 
broken young Blue Belton dogs, Well bred and natural 
born bird dogs, and two handsome Blue Belton pup- 
pies, 4 months old, Sired by ‘‘Nujim’s Dan’’. $50.00 
each; and one Springer Spaniel, coming two years old. 
House and auto broken. A_ wonderful companion. Just 
right to train. $100.00. H. F. Eagen, Springdale, Conn. 








POINTERS, SETTERS 
and SPANIELS 


Boarded, trained and conditioned. Gentlemen's 
shooting dogs for sale. Training Specials, 
Breaking to retrieve and gun shyness overcome. 


PINECROFT KENNELS 


. G. Chandler, Yee 
BARBER, N. 








Keep eo dog healthy 


THIS EASY WAY 


M! Lies FOODS 

Send ten cents in stamps for 

and trial cednep of dome Gea teen h foods 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD COMPANY 
1032 Seare Se. Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Then we have the Derby Championship; 
and also the Amateur Championship, the 
latter event being under the auspices of 
a nation wide organization known as The 
Amateur Field Trial Clubs of America. 

That fascinating game bird of the woods, 
the ruffed grouse, also comes into the 
picture with two championships wherein 
he plays the part of the game on which 
the merit of the dogs is tested. The oldest 
of the grouse championships is that in 
Pennsylvania, but Michigan has come to 
the front of late with a grouse champion- 
ship which is destined to live on and 
gather glory. 

Now unless a dog has won one of these 
championships, why style him with a title 
to which he is not entitled? A little over 
a year ago one of the outstanding pointer 
dogs of America was sold in the East for 
five thousand dollars. One of the maga- 
zines recording this sale showed a very 
handsome picture of this dog with a cap- 
tion referring to him as “champion”. Yet 
this dog never won a championship in his 
life. He has run in several—has beaten in 
other stakes many a dog that has won a 
championship, and can do it again—and he 
may even win one himself before the 
curtain is rung down on his field trial 
career. But he is not a champion now— 
and he was not one when he was sold or 
when that picture was published calling 
him one. Furthermore, he may never be, 
for he is no longer a young dog and I 
would hazard the guess that he never will 
win a championship unless he can do it 
during the coming season. 


N another publication recently, a very 

good bird shooting story was illustrated 
with pictures of several outstanding field 
trial winners—great dogs, all. Yet not a 
single one of them had ever won a field 
trial championship—though each of them 
was labeled as a “champion” underneath 
its picture. 

All of which is very misleading and 
confusing to those who do not know— 
and how difficult a task is their ever 
learning when those who purport to give 
out information do not know themselves! 
No wonder a hunter of my acquaintance 
a year or so ago tried to tell me that a 
half-and-half cross between an English 
setter and an Irish setter produced a Gor- 
don setter! And he believed it—which is 
more the pity. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PUPPY RANGING TOO CLOSE 


Qvues.—I have an English setter bitch six 
months old and I don’t think they make them 
any smarter than she is, but there is one thing 
I would like to ask you. I have her hunting 
ahead of me about 25 feet. She will also range 
to the right and left about that distance. I would 
like to have her range farther, or do you think 
that is all right for a pup her age? Do you think 
it all right to use another good bird dog with 
her that is a good ranger and bird finder? Your 
answer will be very much appreciated. 

W. J. LaPorte 

Ans.—Twenty-five feet is scarcely sufficient 
range for a bird dog adequately to hunt out the 
territory you are covering in hunting. A comfort- 
able shooting dog will produce better results if 
his natural range is from 100 to 400 or 500 
yards, all dependent upon the nature of the 
country to be hunted out. It is my opinion that 
you should aim to extead the range of your dog 
very considerably. A dog that ranges only 
25 feet would not find many birds that you 
would fail to kick up as you walk along. 
Even spaniels are taught to range at least that 
many yards—so a range of but 25 feet will 
accomplish but little for you in the way of 
creditable finds. The matter of how to increase 
the range of your setter bitch is a subject that 
would require a more length.’ discussion than 
is possible here. For a complete explanation and 
outline of a plan that should enable you to ac- 
complish this, I refer you to Chapter 4 of 
my _ book entitled: Bird Dog Days. The chapter 
entitled “Developing Speed and Range” will 
give you exactly what you want, and in such 
detail that I am sure you can follow the plan 
satisfactorily, It contains other information also. 


As to working your young bitch with an older 
dog, with a view to getting her to reach out 
further, this will be all very well provided the 
young bitch does not get to depending too much 
upon, the older dog to make the finds. You might 
try it once and see how it works out. If the 
young bitch is led out further, but still main. 
tains enough initiative of her own, it may be all 
very well. But if she shows a tendency merely 
to trail and to follow the older dog, I should 
abandon that plan and work her alone. [Ed.] 


PUPPIES AND QUAILS 


Quvues.—I have three 4-month-old setter pup 
pies, together with their mother, in a dog yard, 
| would like to have a couple of pairs of bob 
white quail in another yard about twenty tc 
forty feet away from the dog yard. I intend to 
stock lands on which I have permission to hunt. 
Would the dogs be harmed by being always so 
close to these birds? Could I still teach the 
puppies to hunt for them in the woods? If you 
think that it would have the least effect on my 
pups, I won't try it. I wish to thank you not 
only for this possible advice but for the advice 
1 have gotten from your articles, 

Tom NELson 

Ans.—It is quite likely that a few quail in 
captivity, such as you mention, would have no 
detrimental effect upon the puppies. I believe 
the chances are that they would go about their 
hunting for quail in the wild state without any 
ill effects from the proximity to those in cap.- 
tivity. 

However, having stated this as what seems 
likely, I also feel that there might still remain 
some chance of ill effect. There is an old saying 
that “Familiarity breeds contempt”. And it might 
be that so long and constant close association 
with the scent of quail might have a detrimental 
effect when these puppies are later put in the 
fields to handle wild quail as game birds. One 
reason why I recognize the chance of this pos 
sibility is that I know one bird dog trainer whe 
keeps three or four rabbits in captivity imme- 
ot, adjacent to each bird dog kennel run. 
It is his idea that this constant familiarity with 
rabbits will cause the dogs to pay less attention 
to them in the field when they are hunting birds. 

Now, provided this trainer is getting the re- 
sults he expects by this use of rabbits, it seems 
to me that the chance of a similar result in the 
case of quail might at least be a sufficient pos 
sibility so that it may be unwise for you to keep 
your quail too close to your puppies. Not that | 
think this would happen—but the chance seems 
great enough, so that it might be unwise to take 
the risk. [Ed.] 


KENNEL NEAR PIGEON COOP 


Qves.—I am thinking of building my kennel 
next to my pigeon coop. Would the constant close 
proximity of my dogs to the pigeons have a 
detrimental effect upon the dogs’ noses? Would 
this tend to destroy their keenness of scent 
when in the field? 

Joun CuNNINGHAM 

Ans.—I am not inclined to believe that the 
proximity to pigeons, such as you mention, 
would have any detrimental effect. [Ed.] 


BEAGLE WITH CHOREA 


Quves.—I will thank you for details on the use 
of iodine for chorea. I have a beagle which has 
been nervous and acting as if he had the Saint 
Vitus’ dance, Please advise. 

Roscort UnpERWwoop 

Ans.—The iodine treatment for chorea con 
sists of three grains of potassium iodide for 
seven days and then discontinue for seven days. 
You may repeat this three times. The treatment 
is more favorable in the younger dogs than in 
older ones. [Ed.] 


GIVE HIM MORE TIME 


Qves.—I have an Irish setter that has very 
little bird sense. He is bright and intelligent 
but does not seem to want to hunt. I bought 
him when he was three months old and had 
him with broken dogs on more than one oc- 
casion. After I had him a week I started takine 
him on walks. At six months and up, I had 
him in good bird country three times a week. 
His sire was a broken dog but all [ know 
about his dam is that her sire was Ch. Terry 
of Boyne and that her dam was a broken bitch 
WwW ould it be possible that he will develop later? 
He is over a year old. The breeder claims | 
got the choice of the litter. 

W. Hayon RicwHarps. 

Ans.—As to the birdiness of your Irish set- 
ter, this breed usually develops slower than 
some of the others. You may have one that does 
not take so naturally to bird hunting so you 
will have to wait for developments. The dog 
is too young to have fully come into his own. 

He may never develop into what you want, 
or again he may. It is hard to pass a definite 
opinion without seeing him. You are pees 
expecting results too quickly. The development 
of a bird dog in the field is a lot slower process 
than many are inclined to realize. [Ed.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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QUAIL FARMING 
By Horace Mitchell 
OB-WHITES and California val- 


ley quail are the two members of 

the Family, Tetraonidae, which 

are most frequently found in cap- 
tivity. Even wild-trapped birds breed 
willingly and well. With proper care the 
youngsters are easy to raise. 

Quail are the most economical of all 
game-birds to feed. Being small, they eat 
very little. In the wild state, their natural 
rations are weed seeds and enormous 
quantities of bugs. 

In captivity, quail will thrive on hay- 
seed swept from the floor of the barn- loft. 
In the wheat growing 
sections, the weed seeds 
separated from the wheat 
at threshing time, are 
very fine quail food and 
muchcheaper than grains. 

Fine grit and fresh 
water must, of course, be 
before the birds always. 

The demand for quail 
is exceptionally good. 
Bob-whites are hard to 
obtain after March Ist., 
and since their price is 
lower at this time of the 
year, orders for next 
spring’s breeders should 
be placed as soon as pos- 
sible. California valley 
quail are somewhat more 
plentiful as the demand 
for them is not quite as 
large. They are beautiful 
little birds and very 
hardy. Their eggs are about twice the size 
of a_ robin’s—white with red-brown 
freckles like a turkey egg. Bob-white eggs 
are larger and entirely white. 

Mexican bob-white are imported in 
large numbers and may be used to advan- 
tage in the South, but they have not the 
size nor the stamina to fully recommend 
them for northern planting and breeding. 

During the winter, quail may be bunched 
in a large pen for easier handling. Birds 
bought in the fall for liberation could 
well be held over during the winter, so 
that they may. find life in their new envi- 
ronment a bit easier when liberated in the 
spring. The directions given last month 
for pheasant pens may be adapted, with 
a few changes, for quail enclosures. 

Either stationary or portable pens may 
be used. A height of six feet allows a man 
to move around inside more comfortably, 


* ield co sence ne oni « 





Edited by Horace MITCHELL 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
ossible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
and which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 








charge for this service will be his expenses. 





but four feet will do. Wire netting of 
one-inch mesh is the proper size. Boards 
should run up the sides for two or three 
feet and the wire should be tacked on the 
inside of them. Do not sacrifice the birds 
for the sake of any attractiveness there 
may be in having the wire tightly strung. 
Loose, baggy netting is preferred, since 
it allows some “give” when flushing birds 
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A practical breeding pen for quail 


strike it and is not so apt to break their 
neck or wings. 

Select a well drained site for the pen. 
If it is grown up to rank weeds, so much 
the better. Shrubs from the woods may be 
planted in the corners and evergreen trees 
will give a touch of color and furnish good 
shelter. Barberries, elderberries, black- 
berries, etc., are fine for quail pen inte- 
riors and they will furnish a large amount 
of good feed. Rye, wheat, buckwheat or 
oats may be broadcast over the vacant 
ground. In the prairie regions, where 
shrubs and trees are scarce, this grain 
sowing may be the sole green cover of 
the pen, together with a slanting shelter 
of boards installed along the sides of the 
pens. 

The northern side of the pen is fre- 
quently further enlarged with boards to 
its full height and a weather-proof roof 





to assist the birds to withstand the wind 
and snow of northern winters. 

The size of this large pen should be 
enough to allow a minimum of 1% square 
feet of ground per bird. 

If but one or two pairs are to be win- 
tered, they may as well be kept in a regu- 
lar breeding pen. This is a portable affair, 
eight feet long by four wide, and four or 
five feet high, set solidly over a patch of 
weeds. The northern half is sided and 
boarded tightly with one inch boards and 
roofed. One-inch mesh wire netting covers 
the remainder of the pen. 

Extra protection may be given by put- 
ting a small box, minus top and one side, 
with its bottom facing the front of the 
enclosure. The birds will nest on the bare 
ground under this box. 

Quail are monoga- 


ar ‘“~>s94,% = =mous, so one of these 
L¥e 


: <@~ breeding pens will be 


Se es ee st needed for each pair 


after the first of April. 
The hen will go broody 
in captivity and will 
hatch and rear her 
young. She may be al- 
lowed to keep the first 
nestful of eggs laid or 
they may be taken and 
given to light - weight 
bantams. The quail hen 
may triple her produc- 
tion if the second ‘nestful 
is also taken. 


HE young birds 

are very small. 
Some breeders depend 
upon the two feet of 
boards around the pen 
to hold the newly hatched birds. Others 
use half-inch mesh cellar-window-wire. 
It is advisable to buy a stock of bantams 
at the same time the quail are obtained. 
Cochins, Japanese silkies or Seabrights 
make good mothers. By getting the foster- 
mothers in the fall, they will cost less 
and the game breeder may be certain of 
having bantams of the breed he wants 
when he needs them most. Cross-bred 
bantams, half full-sized hen and half ban- 
tam, may care for bob-white chicks very 
well, but they are really too heavy for 
California valley quail. We lost quite a 
number of broods of the latter by the heavy 
hens treading the chicks, In this instance, 
we were short of light bantams and 
were compelled to use the cross-bred 
birds. Young quail are hardy but they are 
such tiny little fellows, that it does not 
take very much treading to kill them. 
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MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Breeders of Superb, Ring Necked Pheasants 


We have a large number of early hatched, 
well-grown birds for turning down on es- 
tates and game preserves this fall. 


Montcalm bred Ring Necks are character- 
ized by brilliancy of plumage, correct size, 
plumpness, vigor and health. 

Order your breeding birds 
for next year now and insure 
maximum results. 
MONTCALM GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 3 , 
Box WN, Phoenixville, Pa. [= 














Hore Ducks Come 


where they find food 
and shelter. They will go 
hundreds of miles to get 
their favorite food. 
TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 


is two or three times as large as the ordinary 
kind. Requires less seed; produces more feed. 
Ready for fall planting (Nature’s sowing 
season). Germination assured by special 
damp storage process. 33 years’ successful ex- 
perience in planting feeding grounds for wild 
game and fish. Also Wild Celery, muskgrass. 
New booklet just off the press—helpful plant- 
ing advice free. Write 


» seen a FARMS 
348D B shkosh, Wisconsin 











TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 
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500 Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
for Breeders 


Selected from the finest flock 
in the North, 
Beautiful, Large, Strong 
and Healthy 
Write or wire for information 
and prices. 


EMERSON W. JAMES 
Specializing in trout and game 


Port Henry, N. Y. 























IMPORTED ENGLISH 
PEDIGREED 
CHINCHILLAS 
the kind with the rich deep 
fur and money makers. We 
can take care of your re- 
quirements on quality Does, 
Bucks, and Juniors, at a 
very low price and guar- 
antee to please you or your 
money back. Enclose stamp 

for reply. 
BENT OAK ENTERPRISE 








atime a 


average 80 eggs. 
game farms our specialty. 10 varieties. 


Now booking orders. Free catalog. 
THE LUX GAME FARM 





America’s finest Pheasants. Line bred for 
productivity and beauty. Our Ringnecks 
Stocking preserves and 


Hopkinton, lowa 





Decoys, Callers, Trained Birds 
Shot over often 1927-28 

Wild Mallard Yearlings, $5.00 pair. 1929—$4.50 
pair: English Callers 1927-28-29: $10.00, $8.00, 
é pair. 

Belgian Callers Yearlings $15.00 pair. 1929—$12.50 
pair, Black Mallard Yearlings $10,00 pair. Duck Book 
25ce, Goose Booklet 25c: Old Trained Canada Geese. 
Wood Ducks, Swan, Pea-Fowls & other Ducks, Geese, 
Turkeys, Pure Bred Northern Stock. Safe arrival guar- 


anteed. 
Breman Co., Danville, 111. 








Mallard Ducks for Decoys 


Domesticated wild mallard ducks for 
decoys. $5 per pair. $25. per dozen. Or- 
der direct from this advertisement. 


MAC’S DUCKERY 
805 N. Sheridan Road Peoria, Illinois 























booklet “The 
What it Ta.” wie FRE 


LAKE sen 
ba vet FOX Co. 


Cass Lake Minn, 





- BIGPROFITS 


Raising Silver Black 





MUSKRATS 


Large Dark Brown Animals—selected for their 

superior quality. Sex and live delivery guaranteed 

to all parts of the United States and Canada. 
Price $10.00 per pair 


RILEY’S FUR FARMS 


Port Clinton Ohio 








Wild Rice 





and FISH 
Write for special price on our seed rice for imme- 
diate delivery—We specialize in the Giant wild rice 
seed. Also parched rice for table use 

MacGRE 


GOR-DENNERLY CO. 
Box 688 Aitkin, Minn, 





BROOK TROUT 


FOR STOCKING 
Hatched from wild Trout 
Order now for best results. 
SPRING BROOK TROUT HATCHERY 
G. C. REID, Box 284, Rome, N. Y. 











OTTO BEYER GAME FARM 


Located in the finest natural game country 
of the Midwest. Our stock shows it, our 
sales prove it. Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, 
Wild Waterfowl. Bulletin free. “Small 
and Large Scale Pheasant Breeding”, 15c. 


be Route 5, Box 35 Portage, Wisconsin £ 


August 9, 1929 
“I have found that my advertising 
through Field & Stream brings about 
twice as many replies as all the 
other publications I advertise in.” 


—Thos, J. Reed. 





Breed squabs Fx | 
Sie 
TWO auiaens Dhigees 
prices an 
chickens, Write 
Facies te 
how 3 do 
ted in colors,other 82 pages. Ask for OS and 4 
Pages prin’ . 
Yous be Plymouth Rock Squab Com- 
pany, 604 Hl Street, elrose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts.- Established 23 years. Reference, any bank. 




















NEW! Aft nore Training Collar NEW 
‘*TRAINO’? A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Since using these collar last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as I consider them the moat humane training collar pos- 
sible to make. I get better results with less work with the 
other collar I ever used. Signed 

The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Callar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
jeader and check collar in one. By Matt Postpaip, $2.50 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 














FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 


PROTEIN FOR YOUNG 
PHEASANTS 


ECENTLY one of my correspondents 
sent me the following bit of verse on 
one phase of pheasant rearing: 


To grow young pheasants in the fall, 
Set a high post inside their wall 
And on it tie some putrid meat 

To draw the blow-flies there to eat. 
A worn-out seine would make a sack 
To hold small pieces on the rack. 
Now watch the busy blow-fly host 
Lay eggs, hatch worms, upon that post. 
The worms will grow and grow and grow 
To tumble out and fall below. 

The pheasants snatch them up to eat 
A struggling, squirming, juicy treat. 


Nellie A. Willis, Ryderwood, Washington. 
Published by permission of the author. 


This is one of the oldest methods of 
supplying young pheasants with the ani- 
mal protein they need so much. It has 
many obvious disadvantages and is not 
now used on the most successful com- 
mercial game farms. Poultry beef scrap, 
Spratt’s “Crissel”, and other rations of a 
similar nature are most usually given the 
birds. 

I certainly appreciate the thoughtfulness 
of the author in sending me this poem 
and for her permission to incorporate it 
with other department material. It is 
further evidence that women are helping 
us to provide our grandchildren with 
good hunting. 


BANTAMS 


N connection with the main article of 

this issue, it may be well for us to men- 
tion that there is a scarcity of good ban- 
tams for foster-mothers. We receive many 
requests for information on game-breeding 
from people who are not well situated for 
the production of first-class birds. Pheas- 
ants require a good deal of land; quail 
less than pheasants, but still enough to 
allow for fresh ground whenever neces- 
sary. Wild ducks and geese, in common 
with other wild birds, must be where they 
will not be tormented by children or chased 
by dogs. Thus, persons with small yards 
and those who live in thickly settled com- 
munities, should not attempt game-breed- 
ing at their present homes. 
However, they may be of real assistance 
to those more fortunately placed. Game- 
birds need foster-mothers. The demand 
for Japanese silkie bantams, and_ the 
others mentioned in the main article, is 
excellent. All the breeders of silkies in 
the Eastern part of the country are flood- 
- with orders and are unable to fill them 
all. 
The names of reliable bantam breeders 
may be obtained from the advertising 
pages of this department or from the list 
of exhibitors at county fairs. 


PAINTING 


T is at this time of the year, that the re- 
spite from the toil of the breeding sea- 
son should be used to repair and preserve 
equipment. Depreciation of coops, pens 
and houses can be minimized if they are 
painted. Their period of usefulness may 
be increased and more value extracted 
from the investment. Wood unprotected, 
rots fast under the action of wind and 
water. Wire netting rusts the instant its 
galvanizing is worn off and iron posts go 
to pieces wherever decay can reach them. 
Touching up bare spots with paint takes 
but a moment and saves much more than 
it costs. All wooden equipment should be 
painted. “Save the surface and you save 
all.” 

Nothing succeeds like success. The game- 





farm that looks prosperous to its visitors 
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+ required to care for the birds. Sell enough 
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will get more business and will do more 
for the standing of the industry than_a 
ramshackle, weather-beaten place. In 
every line of work, the neat person is the 
most successful. Painting pens not only 
adds to their length of service but im- 
proves their looks. Good birds deserve 
good looking enclosures. 

In giving wood its first coat, or when 
its last coat has nearly worn off, dilute 
the ready-mixed paint with 25 per cent 
raw linseed oil. Follow with a second coat, 
undiluted, in about two weeks. 
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AMERICAN-MEXICAN BIRD & ANIMAL CO. 
LAREDO, TEXAS 








Importers of Bob White, Deer, Wild 
‘ Turkey, Etc. Now Booking orders for 
= 50,000 Bob Whites at $24. per dozen, 


AMERICAN-MEXICAN 
BIRD & ANIMAL CO. 

















It is advisable to take all birds out of 








pens which are to be painted. They may 
not be harmed and they may not pick up 
the drops of paint on the ground; but the 
risk is there. 

Some breeding establishments give all 
equipment the same color. Others have a 
variety of hues. We use green paint, since 
it blends with the grass and leaves in the 
summer and provides a cheerful note in 
winter. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

HELPING THE CAUSE 
Eprtor Game-Breepinc Dept.: 
What can a poor man do to assist in the con- 


servation of our wild life? I want to help in- 
crease our supply of game-birds, so that my 





-FOR SALE- 


BROOK TROUT 


All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 





Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 














P.O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 








children and their children may have the great 


The Mackensen Game Park 








Bob White —— Peafowl 
Pheasants aN Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail )} Ornamental 
Wild Turke Geese and 
Deer Ducks 
Rabbits Foxes, Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 








pleasure of hunting which I now enioy. But I 
cannot afford to buy game-birds for liberation 
only. How could I finance a restocking project? 
P. D. Jenxins, North Carolina 
Answer: I want to congratulate you. Your de- 
sire is one of the most admirable a human being 
can have. You think of the pleasure you may 
give others and you look ahead. I suggest that 
you invest in a few Chinese ring-neck phea- 
sants. Five hens and one cock—a breeding pen 





free expert planting advice, 





will cost you about 34 dollars. You could make 
a start with hatching eggs but the purchase 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 


NATURAL FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WILD DUCKS 
You can have a thousand wild ducks on your waters to every hundred that come there now 
| by providing plenty of their favorite foods. Many 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed Seeds 
which are guaranteed to grow and produce satisfactory results can be planted 
NOW. Large healthy seeds of a high germination at a lower price. Liberal 
discount on early orders. Write describing waters and conditions and receive 


for all water conditions, including 


literature and prices, 


Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wis. 











of the birds themselves would be the most 
economical. Build your pen from second-hand 
material. Raise all the birds you can. Keep 
account of expenses and the amount of time 


stock to pay these costs and give you ten per 
cent return on your investment, and liberate 
the remaining pheasants. There should be a 
good number of these and the regular liberation 
of them will materially aid the wild birds. 
GaME-BrEEDING EpIToR 


MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY AND 
PHEASANTS 


Eprtor Game-Breepinc Dept.: 
I have heard that ra were among the 


Hardy Northern Grown 
PHEASANTS WILD TURKEYS 


Chinese Ringneck and Blackneek Pheasants. 
All stock produced on our 8000 acre Game 
Farm and Shooting Preserve in Ideal Game 
Country. 

Now booking orders for fall and winter delivery on 
early hatched 1929 Pheasants and Turkeys 
GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 
Box G Lupton, Michigan 








greatest devourers of insect pests. If this is 








true, why can I not use them to combat the 
Mediterranean fruit fly that is ruining my 
oranges? Any help you can give me will be 
greatly appreciated. 

J. N., Florida 


Answer: This department has already offered 
its services in an advisory capacity to those of- 
ficials in charge of the fight against the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly. I believe that pheasants, 
p> agen the ring-neck variety, is of inestim- 
able value in this respect. The birds are vora- 
cious eaters of insects and they will get the larvae 
of the fly as it falls to the ground in the or- 
anges. Such a remedy should not be very ex- 
pensive. A_ six foot fence of two-inch mesh 
poultry netting, with the bottom securely held to 
the ground, will confine wing-clipped pheasants. 
Feed lightly with grain ani give no animal 
food. Allow about one hundred square feet of 
ground per bird. 
Some authorities say that Florida is too warm 
for the successful rearing of pheasants, yet I 
know of quite a few flocks down there. The 
Plumosus Review, trade journal for the fern 
growers of Florida, advises me that pheasants 
are used in large numbers on the fern farms 
to destroy the destructive insects that prey on 
ferns. Pheasants have been found to be the best 
and cheapest thing to use for this purpose. 
_ Will be glad to furnish you with any other 

information you may need. 
Game-Breepinc Epitor 


“DELVING” AND “SCRATCHING” 


Eprror Game-Breepinc Dept.: 
have read that some pheasants “delved” 
and some “scratched”.. I am not exactly sure 
what is meant by these terms, although I assume 
that the latter means that the birds dig with 
their feet as ordinary chickens do. 
K. C., Idaho 
Answer: “Delving”, in regard to its relation 
to game-birds, means digging in the soil with 
the bill. A “scratching” pheasant is one, as 
you correctly infer, which digs with its feet. 
Game-Breepinc Epitor 





BETTER DUCK SHOOTING 


Order Wild Rice Seed Now For Fall 
Planting. Thousands of ducks will come 
to an established rice field. We also 
have wild celery, Sago Pond plant, 
Wapato duck potato and other attrac- 
tions for waterfowl and fur bearers. 
Also parched wild rice for table use. 


GEO. D. HAMILTON’S AQUATIC FARMS 
Box 75 Detroit, Minnesota 


DECOY CALLERS—PURE BRED 


Black English Callers @ $8.00 per pair 
Gray English Callers @ $6.00 per pair 
Gray Mallard Callers @ $5.00 per pair 
Canada Geese (hand reared stock) @ $15.00 per pair 
Brant @ $15.00 per pair 
Safe arrival and satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 
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FUR RABBITS 
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See cee es 
Saba anADaE So Stearate ee, eed 
MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


T will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 








leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


WILD DUCKS & GEESE 
» a ge English 








lp 
G alls .00 each 
Tallaste at $3.00, each; Grav 
Mallards at $2.50 each; and 
wild at $7. 
each and up. All stock is marsh 
easily |. but of 
Bal og aun aa Se Write jd 
special prices on quantity J 3 
WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Harrison Street at Murdock Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





Finest Black Mallard Callers 


$5.00 to $15.00 per pair 
Canada Geese $15.00 to $75.00 per pair 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for particu- 








W. I. DONOHOE, Fishing Creek, Maryland 
LEARN FUR FARMING— 
ing, how to build pens, how 
to feed, how to skin— 
American National Fox Breeders Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
DELIVERY beginning in October. Order 
now to avoid being disappointed. We are ex- 
solicited. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. Q-10 
CHESTER, PENNA. 











An unusual magazine filled with 
up-to-the-minute fur farming 
news. Contains lessons, helpful 
hints and valuable suggestions 
for a fur farmer and those plan- 
ning to raise silver foxes for 
profit. Send for FREE copy or 
enclose $1 for 4 consecutive is- 
sues and our confidential Fur 
Market report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 


lars. Can provide a few select parties with 
of the Silver Fox and Fur 
Farming Industries 
176 pages — beautifully 
inted and __ illustrated. 
write today for your copy. 
424 McKNIGHT BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
perienced and reliable. Write for terms and 
EEE 


best of duck and goose shooting trips. 
BOO ells all about fur farm- 
Send 25¢ to cover shipping 
LIVE MUSKRATS—Black or Brown 
prices. Large contracts and foreign orders 
COPY. 








128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Silver Fox News, F, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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HIGH 
WIDE AND 


HANDSOME 
rece e- talk to em with US Heavie 


signed for long- 
range work on 
ducks, geese and 


When geese and ducks are riding high—yards be- 


CLIMAX 
HEAVIES 
“Loads of power” 
at a moderate 
price. Red-paper 
case. Progressive- 
burning powder. 
10, 12, 16, 20and 
.410 gauges (with 
choice of Oval, 


brant. Progres- 
sive-burning pow- 
der. Standard- 
length shells. 12, 
16, 20 gauges. 
Lacquered or un- 
lacquered. 


yond the range of the ordinary shell—talk to them 
with US Heavies. It’s a language they’ll under- 
stand all right . . . for these powerful long-range 
loads knock ’em down at unbelievable distances. 
They give your gun added yards of effectiveness... 
the extra range that many times means the differ- 
ence between a clean kill and a clear miss. 


Veteran gunners say they’ve never seen a stand- 
ard-length shell with a longer reach than Ajax 
Heavies. ‘‘Packed with the power of the thunder- 
bolt,” they are the last word in progressive-burning 


Herco or D-X in 


_ powder, long-range loads. Likewise, when it comes 
gauge). 


to long-range shells at a lower price, Climax Heavies 
take their hat off to none. Look where you will, 
you won’t find, at their price, any shell surpassing 
them in speed, reach and killing power. 





Also CLIMAX and 
DEFIANCE loads 


Two mighty good shells for 
field, trap, and Skeet shooting: 


CLIMAX — Stalwart, me- 
dium-priced. Bulk or dense 
smokeless powder. All 
gauges, including .410. Re- 
liable as an old hunting dog. 
DEFIANCE—A high-grade, 
smokeless shel] at a low price. 


12, 16 and 20 gauges. ‘“‘The 
shell they’re all shooting.” 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO,., 111 Broadway, New York 


SHOT-SHELL 


A LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE—A SHELL FOR EVERY PURS 














Pad NOW — the same plump, round. firm cigarette 
blended. | iy f by puff with the anced nicety of 


TIPPED ENDS for those who prefer them == 
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BROWN and) WILLIAMSON TOBACCO corporation xp Lowsuille, Kenlucky- 

















